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SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1859. 


TWO NUMBERS AND : 
COLOURED 8UPPLEMENT } TENPENCE 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS, 


Tux Emperor of the French having declared 
both his military and naval forces on a peace footing, and having in 
other ways done as much as can be reasonably expected of him to 


show the value he attaches to the 
British alliance, the moment is favour- 
able for the establishment of a far bet- 
ter understanding between the two 
great nations than has existed at any 
time since the close of the Russian war 
The more cordial our relations with 
France can be made the better for us, 
the better for France, the better for 
Europe, and the better for the civili- 
sation of the world. Any coldness or 
distrust between two such Powers not 
only paralyses the commerce and im- 
pedes the industry of two continents, 
but acts like a moral pestilence in its 
deadly effects on all the greatest 
questions and interests of our time. 
There has lately been far too much of 
this estrangement on both sides, re- 


_ sulting principally among the English, 


from the different character of our in- 
stitutions—between the publicity o 
_ our free press and Parliament and the 


close councils of one sole and irre- 
sponsible chief ; and, on the part of the 
French, from the jealous anxiety of 


the English on the 5 a their 


Navy, There have been . moments 
when this ‘coldness threatened to be 


changed into aversion, if not into 
positive hostility. A better feeling 


having at last come over the minds of 
both parties, it is desirable that by- 
gones should be allowed to be bygones, 
and that each should endeavour more 
thoroughly to understand the rea 
wants and position of the other. 

This country desires to make no 
European conquests. It has no quarre 
whatever with France. Our people have 
not a single object or interest—not 
even a dream of ambition—which 
could impel them to any rivalry with, 


or antagonism to, the French. Next - 


to their own prosperity, freedom, and 
happiness, they desire the welfare and 
happiness of their nearest neighbours. 
To trade with them; to travel freely 
through and as freely to abide in 
their country; to cultivate every 
kindly relation with them and their 
rulers ;—such are the wishes of the 


subsist between the two. At all 
events, it is pleasant to believe that 
the Emperor himself so regards it, 


and to think that he is not of the 


opinion of some of his over-officious 
Ministers, who see danger to France 
in English leading articles, and 
imagine, in their slavishness and 
obsequiousnesss, that an Empire can 


be overthrown by paper pellets, not 


even aimed at French understa: 
or ever expected to reach them, 


{ 


Something should be immediately done on the part of Great 
Britain to encourage this good understanding, and to perpetuate 
it. What that something is, is not difficult to point out. Over 
and above friendly greetings and the most amicable diplomatic 
courtesies, means should be found to end the constantly-recur- 


intention to put 


STATUE OF “ CARACTACUS,” BY FOLEY, TO BE PLACED IN THE EGYPTIAN HALL, MANSION HOUSE.—SEE PAGE 146. 


ring anxiety—not exactly the panic—which exists: upon the 
subject of our naval defences. 
the French, this anxiety on our part should cease to exist; and, 
as there is only one way by which a wholesomer and more 
rational state of feeling can be brought about, it should be 


In justice to the Emperor of 


immediately adopted. The British 
Navy, as well as the French, should be 
placed forthwith on a peace footing. 
An inefficient and incomplete Navy, 
and a defenceless coast, constitute 
England’s war footing. Englands 
peace footing ought to be such a 
fleet of ships, and such a reserve 
of able-bodied seamen fit to work 
them, as might be made available 
at a fortnight’s notice. With such 
a fleet and such a reserve the last 
lingering remnant of jealousy and 
mistrust of France would die out 
from the minds of the British people. 
If, under such circumstances, the 
Emperor of the French found it 
necessary or thought it desirable to 
maintain half a million of soldiers, or 
even to increase the number to three- 
quarters of a million, Great Britain 
strong and self-reliant, would take no 
umbrage and ask no explanation. 
And while England looked without 
alarm upon the armies of France, 
France, on her side, would look 
without distrust upon our navies, 
and would acknowledge that we 
had no more moral right to be 
defenceless than Messrs. Coutts or 
Drummond, or the Bank of England, 
would have to leave their doors and 
vaults open at night, on the specula- 
tion that no one would walk into 
them and run away with their valu- 
ables. The alarm on this subject has 
lasted so long, and been so often re- 
newed, that the British nation owes 
it to its own dignity to render it im- 
possible for the future, by the simple 
expedient of making itself as strong 
as its neighbours, and of doing a right 
thing in an orderly and systematic 
manner, instead of neglecting it upon 
system, and every now and then 
breaking out into a madness about it. 

France, without any fuss or hurry, 
can call out at short notice about 
treble the number of seamen that 
Great Britain can, Why is. this? 
The reason is that France has asystem 
and England has none. France relies 
upon a conscription, and begrudges 
no expense. England relies upon 
voluntary service, and looks too 
sharply after the cost to withdraw 
the sailors from the merchant service 
The cause is simple, and the remedy 
equally so. As we cannot have a 
conscription, let us offer such terms 
as will induce voluntary service to 
flock to our standard. Let us pay 
the men better; let us treat them 
as rational beings, and secure them a 
provision in their old age; let us 
open up the road of promotion to the 
common sailor; let us induce him by 
such means to take an interest in the 
national glory and greatness, and, as 
a first step towards its elevation, let 
us abolish the degrading system of 
flogging (which we are sorry to see 
such a man as Sir Charles Napier 
defend), and treat the sailor as if he 
were aman, and not a dog. The cost 
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of a naval reserve of from forty to sixty thousand men would not 
be of a magnitude sufficient to alarm the British people, and would 
very spe¢dily repay itselt if measured against the cost of the 
periodical panics that occur whenever there is anything in the state 
of our relations with France sufficiently alarming to wake up old 
fogyism in authority, and to stir the proverbial inertness of our 
people. It is absolutely necessary for Great Britain, amid the 
rottenness of the various Governments of Europe, to enjoy prac- 
tically, if not theoretically, the “ Sovereignty of the Seas.” By 
means of the “ sovereignty of the seas” we have grown great 
and mighty, and by means of it we must maintain our high 
position, let it cost what it will. The assumption is not a novelty. 
It does not date from Nelson, Howe, or Jarvis, but has existed 
for upwards of two hundred years of increasing power. To main. 
tain.it has been the invariable rule of the British Government— 
not always avowed, but always acted upon. In alittle volumenow 
before us, written by Sir John Burroughs, Keeper of the Records 
in the Tower of London, in the year 1633, and published by 
Humphrey Moseley, in St. Paul’s Churchyard, in 1651, the 
author ends a very learned disquisition on the subject in these 
emphatic words:—“ The Sovereignty of the Seas being the most 
precious jewel of his Majesty's crown, and next under God 
the principal means of our wealth and safety, all true English 
hearts and hands are bound by all possible means and diligence to 
preserve and maintain the same, even with the uttermost hazard 
of their lives and fortunes.” The Emperor of the French reads 
and studies history; and if, as we believe, he really desires to 
strengthen his alliance with England, he will be fortified in that 
policy by everything that England can do to make her Sovereignty 
of the Seas a reality. Friendships between nations are not 
sentimentalisms. If it be worth the while of France to have 
Great Britain for an ally, it is worth the while of Great Britain 
to be as strong as her neighbour. France powerful by land, and 
Britain powerful by sea ;—that is the only arrangement by which 
their alliance can be either comfortable or permanent, until 
the happy day comes when the sword shall be turned into the 
runing-hook “ and men shall study war no more.” 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Great preparations are in progress for receiving with due honont 
the troops of the army of Italy, who make their triumphant entrance 
into Paris on the 14th (to-morrow) ; also for the Emperor's féte on 
the following day. A considerable number of workmen are occupied 
in building triumphal arches on the line which the troops will follow. 
Of these one of the most important will be at the Place de la Bastile. 
The Place Venddme will be surrounded with seats, so as to form an 
immense circus capable of containing 21,000 spectators. The seats 
to the right and left of the entrance to the Ministry of Justice are 
intended for the great bodies of the State. A separate estrade is to 
be reserved forthe Empress opposite the spot which will be occu- 
pied by the Emperor while the troops file off. A richly-decorated 
awning will cover the two sides, to protect the spectators from the 
sun. There will be several triumphal arches on the Boulevards ; and 
one erected near the barracks of the Prince Eugéne, Boulevard du 
Temple, will be an imitation of the facade of the Cathedral of Milan. 
Amongst others will be some constracted by the directors of the 
Opera, the Opéra Comique, and other theatres. It is by the Barriére 
du Tréne that the army of Italy will enter Paris. It will descend the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, and will march along the Boulevards to the 
Rue de la Paix; then, crossing the Place Venddme, it will Rage 
by the Rues Castiglione and Rivoli to the Place de la Concorde. The 
National Guard of the department of the Seine is to line one side of 
the way, and the army of the East Division of France the other. The 
Algerian Native Riflemen (‘Turcos) are to form part of the regiments 
which are to enter, but they are to be immediately sent back to 
Algeria. The line by which the troops are to pass is to be splendidly 
decorated. The troops will commence their movement from the Bastile 
at eleven o'clock. The Emperor is to meet them there, it is said, 
and will then precede them to the Place Venddme. It is supposed 
that the whole ceremony will occupy about four hours. 

The following, according to the Patrie, is the order in which the 
troops of the army of Italy will march, on the 14th instant, in pro- 
cession :— 

1. The soldiers bearing the Austrian flags taken on the fields of battle. 

2. The Emperor and his Staff. 

3. ig Imperial Guard, having Marshal Regnault de St. Jean-d’Angely at 
its head. 

4. The 1st Army Corps, have Marshal Baraguay d'Hilliers at its head. 

¥ a 2nd Army Corps, having Marshal M‘Mahon, Duke of Magenta, at 
its head. 

6. The 8rd Army Corps, having Marshal Canrobert at its head, 

7. The 4th Army Corps, having Marshal Niel at its head. 

Lastly, the march will be closed by the Austrian guns. 

The wounded will be at the head of the regiments to which they belong 

The Moniteur contains a programme from the Ministry of State of 
««The National Féte of the 15th of August.” Salvos from the Invalides, 
at six in the morning, usher in the day, and the like mark its sunset. 
Food and relief will be distributed to poor families in each of the 
twelve arrondissements of Paris by the Mayors and other authorities, 
A grand mass at. the Cathedral of Notre Dame before the great 
bodied of the State is to take place at one o'clock ; also mass in every 
church in Paris. Two great theatres for military pantomimes, and 
two for acrobats, will give alternate representations on the esplanade 
of the Invalides. Regattas on the Seine and a grand Oriental joust 
will be exhibited every three hours. All the theatres will be opened 

tuitously. At night illuminations, fireworks, masts, banners, 

¢., will decorate every street and boulevard. The Champ de Mars 

will biaze with the electric light, and fireworks will be let off from 

the heights of Trocadero, the Bridge ef Jena, and the Barritre du 

Tréne.” Such are the panem et circenses provided in honour of Saint 
Napoleon. 

e Emperor on Sunday visited the camp at Chalons. Sham 
fights were executed by order of the Emperor, wherein 40,000 men 
were engaged. They were intended to represent an episode of the 
battle of Solferino. The Emperor left the camp for Plombitres on 
Tuesday morning. He isto return to the camp in September, to 
take the command of the manceuvres. 

The Pays asserts that General Fleury is to be raised to the rank 
of General of Division. The Minister of the Interior, the Duke of 
Padua, is appointed officer of the Legion of Honour. 

A communication from Cherbourg states that the Imperial yacht 
the Aigle will leave that port on the 16th, for Biarritz, to in 
attendance on the Emperor and Empress for their excursions at sea 
during the season. 

A new volume by M. de Lamartine, entitled ‘“ Alexander tho 
Great,” has just appeared, and is spoken of as throwing a new light 
upen a very avcient page of history. 

A party of 300 Austrian prisoners arrived in Paris on Tuesday from 
Arras, 180 from Amiens, 250 from Evreux, 400 from Blois; and 230 
from Abbeville, making together 1360. They were sent off soon 
after by the Strasbourg Railway. 

The Salut Public of Lyons states that two of the journals of that 
city, the Courrier and Gazette, were seized at the post: office at Cham- 
bery for publishing articles favourable to the annexation of Savoy to 


France. 
: SARDINIA AND LOMBARDY. e 
The King of Sardinia entered Milan on Sunday, accomp2nied by 
bis Ministers, by the members of Parliament, and the municipial 
bodies of Turin and Genoa, His Majesty passed through the Corso 
en borsebsck, amidst the ac¢t'amations of the people. A Te Deum 
was performed, at which his Majesty was present, and be afterwards 


received the authorities of the city. In the evening a general 
illumination took place. 

A telegraphic despatch from Turin of the 8th says :—‘‘ The now 
elections of deputies which have taken — in consequence of the 
change of Ministry have been nearly all Ministerial. - Ratazzi has 
been re-elected at Alessandria, and General Garibaldi has been 
nominated at Stradella.” 

The following petition from Savoy has been addressed to King 

Victor Emmanuel :— 
“Bire,—The great events which have exalted so high the glory of your 
Majesty, and those which are still in preparation, clearly indicate that fresh 
destinies await the people of Italy. The bases of the treaty of just 
signed, and the acts which have emanated from your Goren: proclaim 
the foundation of an Italian nationality, clearly defined by the Alps, as well 
as by the race, the habits, and the language of those who are rag Rab part 
of it. These conditions, Sire, exclude Savoy, which is not Italian, and can 
never be so. What, then, is the future reserved for her? We hope, Sire, 
that your Majesty, who has shown yourself so chivalrous towards Italy, 
will take into consideration the interests of Savoy in a manner conformable 
to her wishes, 

The pigs: of Turin, on the 5th, gave a banquet to the medical 
staff of the French army. 140 guests sat down to table; toasts 
were drunk to the Emperor ig si to Victor Emmanuel, to the 
Allied Armies, to France and Italy. The Royal Medical Academy 
held a sitting on the 6th, to which the French medical staff were 


invited. 
THE DUCHIES. 

The Dictator (Farini) of Modena has issued a decree declaring all 
those who shall by any means whatever attempt to lay obstacles in 
the way of the free exercise of popwlar sovereignty during the election 
of the representatives gu lty of high treason, and amenable to the 
existing laws relating to that crime. 

The Parma correspondent of the Times represents that duchy in a 
state of indescribable excitement, and anticipates the return of the 
Duchess at the head of 5000 French bayonets as the probable solu- 
tion of its difficulties. 

The elections for the National Assembly of Tuscany have taken 
place. Great dignity was observed by the people; publie order has 
not been in the least disturbed, and perfect harmony prevailed 
through all classes, All the Ministers have been elected, and all the 
friends of the independence of Tuscany. 


AUSTRIA. 


Accounts from Vienna still speak of measures of internal and ad- 
ministrative reform as to be shortly expected, and it is anticipated 
that an official announcement of their nature will be made on the 
18th inst., the Emperor's birthday. The resignation of Baron von 
Bach, the Minister of the Interior, was supposed to have been handed 
to his Majesty and accepted. 


THE ZURICH CONFERENCE, 


The Plenipotentiaries empowered to change into a definitive treaty 
the preliminaries of Villafranca met on Saturday at Zurich. These 
plenipotentiaries are :—For France, Baron Bourqueney and the Mar- 
quis de Bonneville ; for Austria, Count Colloredo kad Garon Meysen- 
berg ; for Sardinia, Chevalier des Ambrois, who is to be assisted by 
Chevalier Jocteau, the Minister Plenipotentiary of Sardinia at Berne, 
A deputation of the Government of Zurich, attended by their 
ushers, paid a visit on Sunday morning after mass to the representa- 
tives of nest Piedmont, and Austria. The Conference commenced 
its sittings on Monday. 

The Paris correspondent of the Ost Deutsche Post writes as follows 
on the subject of the Conference :— 

Few difficulties will be encountered in revising the treaty of peace at 
Zurich. It is confidently expected that the whole matter will be settled in 
four or five sittings, and that the ratifications will be exchanged before the 
middle of this month, so that on the 15th of August, the day on which the 
Emperor makes his entry into Paris at the head of his army, the concluded 
treaty will be published in the Moniiewr. It is stated that the Constitution 
of the new Italian Confederation will be sketched out in this instrument. 
The document will then, after Sardinia shall have given her adhesion to it 
in an appendix, be sent to the great Powers. A Congress will certainly not 
take place, but the representatives of the great Powers at Paris will hold a 
conference with the Plenipotentiaries of the Italian States in order to put 
the treaty of peace into a practical form, The question of the Duchies 
will, however, be definitively settled at Zurich. 


SERIOUS ILLNESS OF THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 


Despatches from Berlin announce that the King’s state of health 
had become so seriously worse as to require the recall of the Prince 
Regent from Ems, whither he had gone to meet several members of 
the Royal family of Prussia. On Wednesday the following bulletin 
was issued :— 

The symptoms of congestion of blood to the brain, which his Majesty 
experienced yesterday, have diminished a little, and they did not increase 
towards evening in the same d as the day before. The state of his 
Majesty's health is, in fact, much the same. Dr. Griwm. 

Dr, Baer, 

Sans Souci, 10th of August, 8 p m. 


RUSSIA. 

The Russian Government has authorised the construction of a 
railway connecting Moscow with the commercial town of Saratow, on 
the Volga. This branch railway will be about five hundred miles in 
length. It has every chance of becoming highly important for the 
tiade between Europe and Asia. The Volga, down from Saratow to 
Astrachan on the Caspian, is navigable for steamers of considerable 
size, and these steamers may be so constructed as to navigate the 
Caspian Sea too, and thus, it is suggested, merchandise may reach 
Persia and Herat by this route quicker than by any other. 

The Jnvalide Russe publishes an article insisting that a Congress 
be assembled for the settlement of the Italian question. 

Thé official Gazette of the Senate, No. 56, contains the text, in the 
Russian language, of the treaty between Russia and China, nego- 
tiated by Admiral Count Paniutine, and signed by him at Tien-Tsin, 
June 1, 1858. This treaty received the Russian Imperial sanction 
on the 29th of August last year, and the sxahanee of the ratifications 
took place at Pekin on the 12th of April, 1859. It resolves itself 
into three principal parts, It provides for the extension of Russian 
commerce in China, both by sea and land; for the protection of 
Russian subjects in that country from Chinese laws and procedure ; 
and for the recognition of the Russian religious missionaries, 
together with an acknowledgment, on the part of the Chinese 
Emperor, of the beneficent influence of Christianity, which reads 
rather like a gratuitous capitulation from the chief of a heathen and 
singularly intolerant State. : 


UNITED STATES. 

The hehe arae correspondent of the New York Times says :— 
The draguht of a treaty just sent hither by the Hon. Robert M‘Lane, 
to be submitted to our Government, contains provisions of the very 
highest importance to this country. 
furnish you with a summary of its more striking stipulations, which 
are as follow :— 

1. Right of way across the Northern States, between the Rio Grande and 
bed ports on the Gulf of California, with guarantees for their protection and 


‘ety. 
2. Right of way and valuable privileges of transit secured to the American 
company. holding the isthmus of Tehuan' 


© privilege of erecting and eer 2 warehouses at the termini. 


othe ht af renee troops and muniti h d 
4. The ri sporting and munitions over such routes, an 
to send re to protect them in default of Mexico fulfilling that anes 
5. Free entry and transit of goods belonging or consigned to Amerlean 
oe in Arizona, through the ports of the Gulf of California, and across 
jonora. 
6. Entire and unquestionable freedom of religious o and 
worship pies ae the Republic, . gi eee 
7. A clause indicating the willingness of the Mexican Government to 
accept a modified form of protectorate at the hands of the United States ; 


in other words, to solemnise another treaty—in form of alliance, offensive | 


and defensive, but in substance bodice, a pretectorate, whenever the 
United States shall signify its willingness to enter into such engagements. 
Some of the Southern representatives, it is stated, while claiming 
to be opposed to reopening the African slave trade, are pledging 
themselves to introduce into Co a bill repealing all the statutes 
upon the subject, leaving it, as they Behera to desire, to the regula- 
tiors of the several States But as the Constitution confers on Con- 
gress the power to prohibit a trade, and as ‘‘death” seems to be 
regarded as too severe a penalty for violating what some consider 


I am fortunately enabled to. 


merely a law ing commerce, it is thought that others who 
are opposed to the slave trade will upon a measure, with a. 
view to make the prohibition and abolition more effective by the cer 
tainty of punishment otherwise than capital. x 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN ITALY. 

“HOW THE PLOT THICKENS, AND WHAT MAY COME OF IT.’ 
BE assured of one thing—no matter what testimony to the contrary 
is borne by certain writers for your daily papers—the feeling of 
Italy is not decreasing in its condemation of the peace of Villa- 
franca. It is only by the extreme Republican party that the event. 
can be regarded with any satisfaction. They indeed see in its in 
completeness the source of future trouble, and in the discontent it. 
has created they calculate on withdrawing many men of moderate 
opinions to their now more violent theories. . . . ‘This comes: 
of trusting to Kings and Kaisers,” is the language you hear on every 
side, ‘It is from the people alone freedom can ever spring. Men 
are only emancipated by themselves.” Such are the phrases popular, 
not only in the more democratic journals, but actually heard now 
from men who a few weeks back might be ranked amongst those of 
moderate opinions, 

If Italy is not at the very hour I write convulsed by civil war, if 
is because men are waiting for the decision of Zurich to know on 
what side to range themselves. If the fortresses be all retained by 
Austria—if Lombardy be burdened with a heavy share of the debt& 
—if the terms by which Venetia is secured to Austria savour of pars 
tiality to the empire—if, in a word, Louis Napoleon be actuated in 
the completion of the peace by that spirit of ‘ generosity” whieh. 
has been made a reproach to him in the commencement of negos 
tiations, then, I say, it will be extremely difficult to prevent the 
formation of an Italian party quite distinct from that of Piedmont, 
whose impulses will be under little control, and who will be all the 
more dangerous since the ranks will be enlisted from men who deem, 
themselves betrayed. Cavour’s failure—and there is no denying that. 
it was a total failure—has had one bad effect—in dis what. 
men called ‘‘high statesmanship.” His ambition soared too loftily 
and too widely. A less calculating spirit would have left matters to- 
take their own course, and in this way, probably, would have derived 
more benefit from chance than contrivance. : 

Besides this, he did too much fer security sake. Not content to 
assist the natural change of opinion so certain to take place in the 
Duchies, he actually stimulated them to revolt ; and, like aman who 
has bribed some half-dozen voters he did not want, and who only 
serve to swell an already victorious majority, he loses the election by 
his own excess of effort to succeed. It is in the illegality of all that 
Piedmont has done in the Duchies that lies now the greatest diffi- 
culty of a settlement of the Italian question. 

If Piedmont give her concurrence to the peace of Villafranca, it 
is to be inferred that she does so in its totality. Now, one of the: 
most important stipulations then made was that the Dukes of 
Tuscany and Modena should return to those States. Has Victor 
Emmanuel agreed to this? Could he, ought he, dare he to to: 
it? Would it be the fitting return for the spontansous enthusiasm 
of those populations who, so to say, threw themselves at his feet? 
Would it be in accordance with the policy which sent Piedmontese 
commissioners through every State of Northern Italy? Would it 
corroborate the pledges so phon A made in his name of these same 
commissioners? And yet how is he, alone and aie 1 ab 
opposed by France—to assume the opposite course? Is he ready to 
say that these are impossible conditions, and that rather than accept 
them he will continue the war? Many would say yea, many nay. 
I believe in Northern Italy a vast majority would counsel this line of 
action. Italy isin one sense the spoiled child of Liberalism, and 
Italian patriots have got into their heads that they may require 
what they please, since it is the obvious duty of enlightened Europe 
to see that no mischief shall be done them in the end. Up to this 
time they have derived imminent advantage in Hurope from’ the 
unpopularity that attached to Austria. It was a theme wre harped 
on unceasingly, and on all occasions ; public speakers employed it s. 

oets made it the subject of their verses ; it entered into everything, 
Sie the lyrics to the statistics; and, now that this cause has been to 
a certain extent removed, it will be curious to see if the international 
jealousies—as Tuscans, Psedmontese, Romans, and Neapolitans—will 
not replace that ill-will they once vented against the “s a 

A cunning priest is said once to have sheltered his imputed om+ 
nipotence by saying he would grant his parishioners any kind of 
weather which three farmers would select as the best, well knowing 
that in the diversities of interest no ment could be come to 
and so really at this moment stands the condition of Italy, Europe 
might promise her any form of government her populations would. 
concur in demanding. At the hour I write popular enthusiasm at 
Florence chan with the very thermometer, which in the shade 
now stands at 92deg. The populace are engaged in destroying the 


fortress of the Belvidere, which dominates over the capital, and. 


which they conceive is a menace to their future freedom. Most of 
the influential Florentines have protested against the return of any 
branch of the late Grand Ducal family. Indeed, it is not a little: 
curious to observe how completely negative qualities have destroyed 
the prestige of the house of Lorraine. The late King of Naples, with 
more faults and vices than is pleasant to remember of one gone 
**to his account,” retained more persons attached to him, more of 
an actual following, than the Grand Duke of Tuscany, a man of gentle 
mould, kind-hearted, and well-intentioned. The fault, however, let 
it be owned, was not entirely his own. The nobles of the Court 
were unquestionably not the staff to sustain a Prince in his misfor« 
tune ; 7 were as un ene to advise as they were inadequate to 
encourage, their first and only thought being how to disencumber 
themselves of any imputed attachment to their Sovereign, not know= 
ing in their haste where to hide their Chamberlains’ uniforms, and only 
eager to display the tricolour before a mocking and laughing say 
lace. the truth were told to-morrow, it would be that it 

the Grand Ducal family is unpopular than that in their rule and 
dominion are typefied 


the ascendancy of that horde of incapa- 
bles—the Tuscan nobility. The middle classes of Tuscan: 


embrace all that reflect character and repute i a the country. 
is highly-intelligent, just-minded, moderate. not very energetic: 
or active, it possesses men of most cultivated minds, eagerly de- 
sirous of acquiring yea information, and sincerely anxious to 
see their country in the enjoyment of a well- freedom, Tha 
letter of Professor Mateucci addressed some short time back to Lord 
Cowley is such an exponent of moderate views and hopes as’ might. 
have come from the pen of a clever Conservative Whig in our own 
country. Of Salvagnoli it is needless to speak. His reputation is 
well known. Bettino Reccasoli—by the way, one of the 
ancient nobles—is a statesman that any country might be proud of. 
Now, these men, and hundreds like them, have seen themselves. 
thrown aside for years back in favour of a set of incapables as hope< 
less in affairs as they have proved ‘ pluckless ’ in_ ; and they 
are ready to see Tuscany annexed as a province to Piedmont rather 
than return to all the petty abuses and mortifications of a 
State. After all, there must needs be great evils which call for suc! 
painful remedies. No men willingly abdicate their nationality, for- 
feit their national independence, and consent to see their capital— 
that Sue, too, Florence — descend to the rank of a provinciak 
town. Itis, of course, because no other alternative offers that they 
accept this compromise. ‘hey are ready to take a Prince of the 
house of Savoy for their ruler, but, except the cousin of the King 
of Piedmont, there is none. Some, indeed, have ventured to. 
insinuate that Prince Napoleon, by his marri has acquired 
the claim they require; nor, however improbable it may look now, 
is it at all ‘ off the cards” that, in the difficulties which are certain 
to ensue, this solution may be the one arrived at To play your 
game in such a manneras may compel your antagonist to make 
certain moves by which you can. profit is a great success in chess- 
playing, and not less so in diplomacy. bait : 

It is well understood that the disclaimer which the Prince uttered 
on landing at Leghorn, with respect to any ulterior views on 
Tuscany, was spoken in the spirit of a bishop’s nolo episcopari. 


Aveust 13, 1859,] 


LATEST NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


'The following telegrams were received through Mr. Reater’s office 
oo ors nh The official Aust C le f thi 
.—The official Austrian Correspondence o s 
PP nari, Bt private intelligence, dated Parnia, the 9th instant, 
stating that the Piedmontese had been driven from the city. The 
Red Republic had been proclaimed. Property- holders and the 
friends of order were taking flight. 

TrrestE, August 11.—Advices have been recsived from Con- 
stantinople to the 6th inst. The Sultan has returned from his 
journey. He has sanctioned the double election of Prince Couza 
with the condition that Prince Couza is to come to Constantinople 
to render homage to the Sultan. 


The following telegrams were received at Mr. Reuter’s office 
yesterday (Friday) afternoon :— 
FLORENCE, August 11, 1859.—The Ministers and Deputies went 


th's morning to the cathedral to implore heavenly benediction. 
They were cheered at the opening of the Assembly. A great num- 
ber of the population were present. The opening me of Signor 


Ricasoli was much applauded. The Assembly was occupied wit the 
examination of the elections of the members. The whole town is 
covered with placards ending with the words—‘ Viva Vittore 
Emmanuele il nostre Re.” 

ZoricH, August 12, 1859.—The diplomatic banquet has taken 
place here. Speeches were made by the President of the Govern- 
ment, M. Dubs, Count Colloredo, and the Federal Vice President. 
M. de Bourqueney has invited the diplomatic corps to a grand 
banquet for the 15th instant. The Grand Duke of en will be 
present at the opening of the railway of Waldshut, and will arrive 
at Zurich on Tuesday next. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A vacancy has taken place among the Naval Knights of Windsor 
by the ‘demise of Lieutenant George Hurst, R.N., who died on Saturday 
Jast, at his residence at Southsea. The gallant officer was appointed in 1833. 

The 22nd company of Royal er ask now doing duty at the 
Mauritius, will be relieved by the 10th company, serving in India. The 
22nd company, which is much reduced, has been stationed at the Mauritius 
several years, and will shortly return to England. 

The 10th Hussars are to take the Kensington and London duty 
instead of the detachment of the 15th Hussars. The 15th Hussars have 
left Aldershott for Dublin. The 18th Hussars, from Manchester, will re- 
place the 15th at the camp at Aldershott. 


The two battalions of the Coldstream Guards, of which the Earl 
of Strafford is Colonel, assembled in Hyde Park on Saturday last, and were 
inspected by the Duke of Cambridge, General Commanding-in-Chief, who 
was attended by his official staff. The ground was kept by several compa- 
nies of the Grenadier Guards. 


The authorities have decided on disbanding the Medical Staff 
Corps, which was raised during the Crimean war, and constituting an 
entirely new branch of the service, to be called the ‘‘ Army Hospital Corps.” 
The men of the Medical Staff Corps will have the option of joining the 
newly-formed corps, under the terms prescribed, or of being discharged, 
according to the terms of the warrant under which they enlisted. 

The Royal Perth Rifles, Lieut.-Colonel H. M. Drummond, 
Commandant, were ted on the North Inch at Perth, on Saturday last, 
by Colonel Miiller, dépot battalion, Stirling. The regiment went through a 
variety of battelion manceuvres, and afterwards light infantry movements, 


all of which the inspecting officer expressed himself as highly pleased with, 
and most creditable after “4 short a period of drill. The Hn Atenas of this 


regiment in quarters has been most exemplary, 
A reply has been received from the War Office by the Edinburgh 


Chamber of Commerce, in answer to their memorial, that measures should 
be taken for the erection of a battery on the island ot Inchkeith, for the 
Lt parr of the Firth of Forth, stating that Government had resolved on 

aking the steps suggested, ‘‘in the confidence that the city of Edinburgh 
will produce a corps competent to man and work the guns.” A regimeat 
of Volunteer Firth of Forth Artillery is at present in course of organisation, 
to consist of companies stationed on both sides of the Firth of Forth, with 
head-quarters at Leith. 


On Saturday last the Ist Regiment of Life Guards, under the 
command cf Colonel Parker, marched from the Spital Barracks, Windsor, 
into the Great Park, and took up position between the roads leading from 
the Double-gates and Laeken’s-gate. Shortly after ten o'clock the Marl of 
Cardigan arrived on the und, attended by his staff, and was received 
with the usual salute, er the regiment had walked and cantered past, 
it went through a variety of evolutions, which were performed with 
admirable precision. After the field inspection the Earl returned with the 
regiment to the barracks and = the young horses and soldiers’ 
quarters, which were in perfect order. 


With the view of improving the sanitary condition of the troops 
at Chatham who are now under canvas, orders have been given to the 
authorities at that garrison to have the — with water from the 
waterworks. Pipes have accordingly been laid down to the Spur Battery, 
where the troops belonging to the 2nd battalion are encamped, and a 
bountiful supply of water is thus placed at the service of the men. In 
addition to the troops belonging to the 2nd and 3rd battalions at Chatham 
who are now under canvas, several tents have been pitched within the 
grounds of the several military hospitals, and these are occup‘ed by 
upwards of 100 of the patients, it having been found that by placing the 
sick troops under canvas they are restored to health much more rapidly 
than when confined in the close hospital wards, 


The strike in the building trade having caused an entire 
suspension of the important Government works now in progress at 
Woolwich, the authorities at the War Department have determined to carry 
on the construction of the new factory at Woolwich Arsenal for the manu- 
facture of Sir W. Armstrong’s rifled ordnance by every available means, in 
order to complete the specified number of guns by the end of the present 

ear. For this urpose a company of Royal Engineers have ved at 
oolwich , and will be employed forthwith in completing the rifled 
ordnance factory, which is the most urgent work now in hand, The new 
Royal Marine Hospital is in a forward state, and, should the strike continue, 
the Government will aid the con‘ by furnishing all the available 
force of Royal Engineers, at the nominal wages of 1s. per day per man. 


DOINGS OF MILITIA REGIMENTS. 

The Limerick ent of Militia was presented with new colours on 
Southsea Common, on Monday afternoon, .by Major-General Sir James 
Yorke Scarlett, K.C.B. 

The Royal Lanc or 19th Regiment of Artillery Militia, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Aitcheson, left Dover, to be stationed at the Shorn- 
cliffe etomg) ag on Friday last ; and detachments of the regiment also 
left to man Twist Fort, near Hythe, and the Martelio Tower at Dymchurch. 
The regiment of Oxfordshire Militia, under the command of Colonel 
Bowles, left Aldershott last week to be stationed at Dover and Shorncliffe. 

_ The Royal Berkshire Militia, commanded by Colonel Blagrove, was 

inspected on Tuesday by Colonel Conway, of the Grenadier Guards, in the 
vesence of a large number of persons, on the parade-ground at Reading. 
he regiment went through a variety of evolutions a manner that 

indicated great attention to dri since their embodiment. Colonel 

pe pichg expressed himself 

bal = ee which the men had attained. 

e 


Cclonel Challoner, was inspected at Kingston-on-’ 
raiker, Sc uards. 


26, by Colonel ots’ Fusilier Gi The regiment mustered five 
hundred of all ranks. Colonel Challoner expressed to his regiment in 
orders the petty: Boag oid of “the very efficient manner 
in which the regiment moved on the field, and their general soldierlike a 
pearance.” The men, whose conduct has been remarkably good, both 
and out of billets, ed to their homes the next day, their period 
twenty-one ey : having expired. © 

The whole of the regiments of the Middlesex Militia, which have been out 
training since the —namely, the Royal Lon el Alderman 
Wilson ; the eX, el Thomas Wood; the Edmonton Rifles, 
Colonel Enfield; the 8rd A r 3 tenant-Colonel 


Glessop Commandant ;_ he South Mi 


’s Own Tower Hamlets Militia, Colonel Lord 
Wilton, mustered at | eir ive head-quarters at the . -grount 
City. Hampstead, Barnet, Turnham-green, Hounslow, and Bethnal- 
greenon ila: hen a ing completed the Ampeg which they were 
called out, an Eayeay given in [their regimentals and accoutrements, the | 
men, to the number of 3500, all received a bounty of £1 3s. 6d., and were 


6d. 
enlistment found fit for further 


orces, : : 
On Tuesday morning the detachment of the Hon, Artille: 
bled at Seafor : mene Gh diem, 


wos bape Gonna Bio Sno ng bese od bnaate i shor) 
jomfield, who expresse: ] gratified 
with the a ce and efficiency of the men, The company ware publicly 


welccmed to Seaford on Monday, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


COUNTRY NEWS. 


M. Moet Montmusard, a Frenchman, destroyed himself on 
Friday week, at Heeley, Sheffield, by cutting his throat. " The deceased was 
formerly professor of French at the Wesley College. 


The foundation-stone of a Wesleyan chapel was laid on Satur- 
day afternoon at Longsight, Manchester, by Mr. Samuel Turnbull, and 
addresses were delivered by the President of the Wesleyan Conference (the 
Rey. 8. D. Waddy) and other ministers. 


The Dartmouth and Torbay Railway was opened as far as 
Paignton on Monday week. The event was celebrated at the latter place 
by the revival of *‘ the Charter of the Paignton Pudding ”—a plum-pudding 
for the poor ; when made the circumference at base was 13ft. 6in., and at top 
5ft. Its weight was about 21 cwt., and cost £45. 


On Friday week Job Roberts, who had been drinking at a 
public-house at Brymbo, near Wrexham, quarrelled with a companion, 
named Daniel Williams. They adjourned to finish it out by fighting, and, 
after being so Sat Fi for about half an hour, Williams struck Roberts a 
blow on the back of the neck near the ear. The man fell, and in about tea 
minutes he was dead. 


The Sunday-school Teachers’ Committee of Sheffield for the 
erection of a monument to the late James Montgomery, having secured 
funds to the amount of about £1000, intrusted the execution of the work 
to the eminent sculptor, John Bell, Esq. The design approved consists of a 
robed statue of the poet, standing in an easy attitude, with the left arm 
clas: the Bible, the right arm being pendent, and the hand resting on a 
scro placed t: m a low pedestal. The basement consists of three blocks 
of granite, e of the upper ones diminishing in size, 


TuRNPIKE TRustTs.—The total income of all the turnpike trusts 
in England and Wales for the year 1856 amounted to £1,188,555, and the 
total disbursements to £1,199,054. The total debts were £6, 244,375, and the 
total assets, £333,145. The balance in the treasurer’s hands on the 31st of 
December, 1856, was £296,152. 


TESTIMONIAL TO THE Countess or SHarTEsBuRY.—On Saturday 
evening last the apa 6 operatives of the north of England presented to 
the Countess of Shaftesbury a marble bust of her husband, and a testi- 
monial engrossed on vellum, in memory of his Lordship’s great services on 
behalf of their order. The presentation took place in the large room of the 
Free-trade Hall, Manchester, which was crowded on the occasion, upwards 
of 4000 operatives, men and women, being present. 


Britt ror Lreps TownHnaLt.—The hour bell for the clock- 
tower of the Townhall, Leeds, the casting of which was intrusted to the 
firm of John Warner and Sons, Crescent Foundry, London, is a fine speci- 
men in point of design, casting, and quality of tone. The dimensions are 
as follows :—Diameter at mouth, 6ft. 2in. ; height, 5ft. ; thickness of sound- 
bow, 6in. ; weight without clapper, 4 tons lewt. Oqr. llb. Note, B. The 
bell is named after her Majesty ‘ Victoria.” Cast on the waist above the 
name is a profile of the Queen, with the back hair slightly drooping. 


ATKINSON, THE Lunatic MurpErEr.—A local journal in York 
bas got together a set of facts to show that James Atkinson, who was tried 
last year for murdering his sweetheart, and acquitted on the ground of 
insanity, was not really insane, but that he was merely acting in order to 
procure his acquittal and subsequent removal to an asylum, where he 
thought he would lead an easy and quiet iife. He has, it appears, confessed 
that the attempts at suicide he made when in the prison were merely 
feints, while many other circumstances tend to confirm this view. 


Tappine a PuNcHEON or Rum wits a Rep-Hor Poxer.—George 
Taylor, the landlord of a public-house, the Lord Durham, in Hall, en- 
deavoured a few days ago to tap a puncheon of rum with a red-hot poker. 
‘The spirit exploded, burning him dreadfully, and bein ¢ fire to the house, 
‘The housekeeper was in ene of the back rooms, and had just time to escape 
unhurt; but two of Taylor’s chitdren were enveloped in the flames, and so 
badly burnt that they died in a few hours afterwards. There were 
two other children in the plece, one of whom was burnt to death, and the 
other so much burnt that she also died. 


TESTIMONIAL TO Capratn ScHompBerc, R.N.—Some few months 
since, when Captain Schomberg, R.N., who had been for several years 
Government Emigration Superintendent at Liverpool, was promoted to the 
command of her Majesty’s ship Aboukir, 91, it was determined that a 
suitable testimonial should be presented to him, expressive of the feclings 
and satisfaction of the merchants of Liverpool for the manner in which he 
had fulfilled his onerous duties. In a skort time the sum of £400 was 
collected, and on Tuesday the testimonial was presented at the office of 
Messrs, Gibbs, Bright, and Co. ‘The presentation was made by Charles 
Turner, Esq., chairman of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, who in 
fitting terms referred to the general satisfaction given by Captain 
Schomberg in the fulfilling of the duties of his office. aptain Schomverg 
feelingly replied. The testimonial comprised a purse containg a cheque 
£400, a silver salver, as well as an address suitably engrossed and framed§> 


Tae CHaMBers INSTITUTION AT PrEsLEes.—On Monday this 
noble institution, the gift of Mr. William Chambers to his native town, was 
inaugurated in the presence of an influential company, numbering scarcely 
less than five hundred. The hall was appropriately decorated with gay 
flags in honour of the occasion, and these, with the elegantly-dressed com- 

“pany below, gave to the room an animated and, indeed, beautiful appearance. 
The arrangements for the aceommodation of visitors were personally 
superintended by Mr. William Chambers, who hres the proceedings 
occupied a seat on the platform on the right hand of Dr. Guthrie. Mr. 
David Chambers, of London, was likewise present, and several other gentle- 
men from England and elsewhere formerly connected with the town of 
Peebles. The ceremony of inauguration commenced by a religious 
solemnity, the Rev. Dr. Guthrie preaching an admirable discourse from 
Proverbs viii, 10 and 11:—‘ Receive my instruction, and not silver; and 
knowledge rather than choice gold: for wisdom is better than rubies ; and 
all the things that may be desired are not to be compared to it.” Subse- 
ey Dr. Guthrie delivered an i ap higg address. A hymn and the 

oxology were then sung, after which the rev. doctor pronounced a benedic- 
tion, and the company retired. 


Yorxsuire AGRICULTURAL Socrety.— The ming, of the 
Yorkshire Agricultural Society was held at Hull last week. There were 
752 entries of stock ; and the implements have been more numerous than 
in previous years, consisting of 141 stands. The proceedings of Monday 
and Tuesday were almost exclusively confined to the trial of the reapers 
and cultivators ; which took place on fields at Hessle, about five miles from 
Hull. On Wednesday morning the stockyard was opened to the public, and 
was visited by large numbers of persons. The exhibition was of a superior 
ch: " The council met on Wednesday—Lord Herries, the president, in 
the chair—when deputations attended from Pontefract and Keighley to invite 
the society to meet at those towns in 1860. After some discussion, the 
decision was made in favour of Pontefract by a majority of one, the chief 
ground being that that town had applied twice before. Lord Harewood 
‘was appointed ident for the ensuing year. On Wednesday afternoon 
280 gentlemen dined together under et epatage of Lord Herries, The 
Hon. Admiral Duncombe, M.P., Lord Hotham, M.P., andthe Hon. W. EH. 
Duncombe, M.P., were among the speakers. 


TE HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SocrETy’s SHow opened at 
Edinburgh on Wednesday week. Amongst the visitors were the Prince of 
Wales, the Duke of Atholl, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Duke of Richmond, 
the Duke of Montrose, the Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Buchan, the Earl of 
Caithness, Viscount Strathallan, Viscount Dalrymple, Lord Polwarth, Lord 
Melville, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Binning, and Lord John Scott. The show- 
yard was again thrown open to the public at seven o'clock on Thursday 
morning, and till five or six o’clock in the evening it presented a densely- 
crowded appearance. The Prince of Wales, attended by Colonel Bruce and 
Captain Keppel, entered the showyard, around the whole of which he rode, 
sbesmnpeniod Ce the Duke of Atholl and the Duke of Buccleuch. The 
exhibition of prize stock and implements took place on Friday, which con- 
cluded this great show. The were closed about two o'clock, upwards 
of five thousand visitors having been admitted during the forenoon. As 
might have been expected from the extent and quality of the stock, the 
buyers were numerous and the competition spirited. At the close of the 
sales the better portion of the stock of all kinds was disposed of. Some 

beasts did not find purchasers, but this arose in many instances from 
¢ high prices asked. 


Mancuester Scnoon ror tHe Invant Deav and Dums.— 
The corner-stone of this new institution, intended to be in connection with 
the Deaf and Dumb School, Old Trafford, was laid on Monday, at the rear 
of the parent school, by Mr. Thomas Turner. There were a number of 
ladies and gentlemen present. The inmates of the Deaf and Dumb School 
were accommodated on a platform; and the md was decorated with 
flags. Mr. Reus led, in the unavoidable absence of the Mayor of 
Manchester and the Lord Bishop of the diocese. tad oh agntemee were 
commenced by the Rev. T. Buckley, who read an appro rayer; after 
which the Chairman briefly addressed the assembly. Mr. Buckley then 
read a brief history of the undertaking from a document, which was placed 
ina glass jar and deposited in a cavity below the corner-stone ; as was also 

a second jar, con ig re of the bazaar precene sa4 other parent 
institutions, newspapers of the day, coins of the Queen, The Chairman 
then presented to Mr. Turner, on behalf of the building committee, a silver 
trowel bearing an inscription; and the stone was laid with the usual 
formalities, three cheers being given. An address from Mr. Turner con- 
cluded the i and the company were invited to partake of 
Juncheon. The new schools—for which the builders’ contract somewhat 
exceeds 00—will be assimilated as nearly as possible in exterior to the 
Tudor style of the time of Henry VIII. which was adopted for the main 
building. It will cover an area of 577 yards; and it will comprise sheltered 

peers in the lower story, over which will be a schoolroom 40 feet by 


‘eet; diaing-hall, 29 feet by 20 feet; boys’ dormitory, 40 feet by 25 feet ; 
girls’ dormitory, 48 feet 6 in. by 20 feet; and all other necessary rooms and 
conveniences. ‘The dormitories will afford 700 cubic feet of spice for each 


child ; and strict attention will be yaid to the means of ventilation, 
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Tue ArcumorocicaL InstiruTe.—This antiquarian body has 
just terminated its meeting at Carlisle. The papers read were long Fe t 
interesting. including one by Mr. Cory on the churches of Cumberland. 
lecture by Mr, Newton on the discoveries at Boudroun, a paper by Mr. ‘Hush 
M’Kie on ancient remains, &c., discovered in the sewers 0 Carlisle, one Bs 
Holme Cultran_ Abbey by Rey. J, Simpson, and several others, too num.:- 
rous to be specified. Excursions were made by the archeologists to Aydo 1 
Castle, near Corbridge; to Corby Castle, the seat of Mr, P. H. Howar! 
who entertained the company with “signal grace anda hearty spirt ” ani 
to Brougham Hall, near Penrith. A most de ightful time was spent.” ; 


A Ramway Train 1x A Boo.—A remarkable accident oe- 
curred on the North-Eastern line, on Saturday afternoon, about two miles 
on the Pickering side of the incline, at a place called “ Fen Bogs.” The 
line at this place is carried across an extensive swamp on piles, and, as the 
noon train from Whitby was passing the place on Saturday, the en tine ran 
off the Ime, and plunged overhead in the bog, pulling the train ‘after it. 
The engine-driver and stoker were both buried in the bog along with the 
fs ha ed extricated Ae Lacie Weld without being seriously 

ured, The passengers were thrown about in a stran: E 
caped witha tee brukes, Se ee 


Mourpers.—Last Saturday night, as an old man named Richard 
Broughton Was going from Roundhay, a village near Leeds, he was met by 
two ruffians ata thickly-wooded spot, called ‘Ox Pastures,” who fellei 
him to the ground with a bludgeon, and robbed him of his’ watch. The 
old man was found lying insensible. with five dreadful wounds on the 
head. He recovered sufficiently to give some account of the murder, but. 
died on Sunday afternoon. A reward of £50 has been offered for informa. 
tion of the murderers.——On Sunday night a blacksmith of Dursley, 
named Rutter, was murdered by his wife when asleep in his bed. After 
cutting his throat, the woman wiped the razor, and placed it under the 
pillow where deceased's head was lying. An inquest was held on the body 
on Monday, and the woman has been committed for trial on a charge of 
wilful murder.—A furniture-broker named Richard Brown has been 
apprehended at Sheffield on the charge of shooting the sawgrinder Linley, an 
outrage which seems now not to have any connection with trade unioas, as 
at first believed, but to have arisen from jealousy, 


Tur Pickrockrr AND THE Baby.—At the Manchester Police 
Court, on Monday, a stylishly-dressed young man, named George Green, 
was charged with picking Mrs, Bradbury's pocket of a purse containing 
248, The case is thus reported in the Manchester Quardian :—Mrs. Bradbury 
said: I live in Tamworth-street, Hulme. I lost my purse on Saturday 
about half-past one. Ihad just come down from the poorhouse into the 
footpath in Strangeways. I fancied I felt a pluck at my dress. I hada 
baby in my arms. My husband was in front of me. I laid my hand upon 
my dress, and said, ‘‘ My purse is gone.” A boy came up and said, “ Have 
you lost anything? A man has just gone up the street looking at some- 
thing behind a cart.” So my husband went in the direction the lad 
wointed. While he was away the boy saw the man, and pointed him out. 
I ran after him for my life, and caught hold of him and said, ‘‘ Will you be 
so kind as to take hold of my baby, or I shall faint in the street?” 
(Laughter,) He said, ‘ Dear me! what is the matter?” and took the child. 
I said, ‘You had better go into that shop;” so he went into the shop with 
the child. He said I had better come in, but I said I would stay outside 
for the air. My husband came up and said, “I don’t see anything of the 
man.” I said, ‘Go for a policeman directly, the man’s in here holding my 
baby” (Great laughter). My husband went for a policeman to the 
Exchange. The man kept saying, ‘‘I must go, I can’t stay any longer 
with you, for I have a great deal to do.” The fingers were at two o'clock. 
I said, **No, you must not go;” and | kept him with my baby. I said, 
“ You are the first person that I have met since I lost my purse, and you 
mustn’t go.” There was a great crowd at the door, and he said they stared 
so. So I said, ‘Come with me, and I will take your arm as if I was your 
wife.” Then I took the baby, and we went out arm-in-arm (Laughter). 
We went towards the station, but had not gone far when he ran off. I rar 
after him, shouting, ‘‘ Stop thief!” and he was chased and ca ight. Joseph 
Waring said he saw the prisoner running near the Victoria station on 
Saturday afternoon, and the lady after him, crying, ‘Stop thief!" A man 
caught hold of him, and just before witness got up to him he saw the 
prisoner put his hand to his side and fling a purse into the river. When 
the policeman seized the prisoner, he turned round to witness and said, 
“You area scamp!” The evidence against Green was considered insuf~ 
ficient to warrant his committal, and he was therefore set at liberty, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will, with four codicils, of the Right Rev. Edward Lord 
Bishop Maltby, D.D., heretofore Lord Bishop of Durham, were proved in 
the London Court of Probate, on the 8rd of August, by his sons, Edward 
Harvey Maltby, Esq., and the Rev. Henry Joseph Maltby, M.A, Canon of 
Durham, and Archer Thomas Upton, Esq., the three acting executors > 
Robert Archibald Douglas Gresley, Esq., the other executor, renounced. 
The will is of considerable length, and bears date October 30, 1856, and the 
codicils respectively 1857, 1858, and 1859. A provision is ma‘e for his wife 
by marriage settlement; there is also an annuity for her life, as well as a. 
legacy of £5000, and many specific bequests. To his eldest son he leaves 
his estate at Aleonbury, together with a legacy of £7000, and a fourth share 
in the residue. He also leaves a pecuniary legacy to each son and to his 
daughter, and many specific bequests to each of them. The legacies are 
numerous, and most minutely described, leaving, as it would seem, remem- 
brances to all his family and relations and his large circle of ac- 

uaintance. He has also made a disposal of his episcopal robes, lawn 
sleeves, and consecration gloves, which he leaves to his wife and. 
daughter, Mrs. Urquhart; and leaves his silk robes, gold shoe-buckles, 
and stock-buckles to his son, Canon Maltby. To the Master Warden 
and scholars of the University of Durham he leaves all his gold and silver 
medals and coins. To his successor to the bishopric he has given the 
portrait of himself by Sir William Beechey, also the leopard or pard stook 
used at the coronation of her Majesty Queen Victoria, and all the busts in 
the hall at Auckland Castle. He wished it to be understood, that, upon his 
resignation of the see, he presented his library and books to the University 
of Durham, and invested in Co nsols a eum for a salary to the librarian, and 
that £300 might be expended in printing a catalogue, and for other ex- 
penses incidental thereto. Any manuscript sermons and _ theological 
writings worthy of being published shall be paid for out of the residuary 
estate, He has bequeathed to Lady Augusta Paulet, as a mark of remem- 
brance, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s works; and to his esteemed friend and 
quondam pupil, the Duke of Grafton, he has left Wilkie’s gallery. The 
residue of his property he leaves amongst his three sons and his daughter. 
The personalty was'sworn under £100,000. 

The will and two codicils of Lieutenant-General Henry Adolphus Proctor, 
C.B., late of Aberhapesh Hall, Montgomery, were proved in London by 
David Jones, , and Edmund Henry Lyon, Esq., the other trustee and 
executor by a codicil having renounced (the wife, who was sole execu- 
trix by the will, died in 1857). He has bequeathed to each of his two 
sons an annuity for their respective lives, to be charged upon the estates; 
also an annuity to his grandson, Edward Bernard Coleman; an entire 
orphan, the son of his deceased daughter, and upon the decease of the last 
survivor of his two sons he has settled the estates, with all the surplus and 
accumulations, upon his said grandson, and that he and all others insuccession 
thereto shall use the surname of Proctor, and bear his arms with their own; 
and obtain a licence from the Crown for that purpose. The personalty 
sworn under £7000. 

The will of Edmund de Pentheny O’Kelly, Esq., of Harley-street, Caven- 
dish-square, was proved in London by his widow, the sole executrix, to 
whom be has bequeathed all his money, property, and effects in Great 
Britain absolutely. 


Manivesto or Mazzin1.—A long letter, dated from London 
has been published by Mazzini on the present condition of European 
politics, in which Louis Napoleon is held up to execration, and England 
warned that on bis death or exile it will be only remembered against her 
that she only allied with France to support the tyranny that was crushing 
her. The present neutrality of England in the affairs of Italy is a crime. 
The Imperialism of see. Austria, and Russia must be crushed, or 


Europe die in the attempt. must guarantee liberty to the peoples. 
“A jaaie gy Mazzin)) headed by Bounds which, uniting in one Eng- 
land, Prussia, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Portugal, Spain, 


and the other minor States of Europe, should declare itself guarantee of 
the independence and liberty of every State, in whatever concerns its 
internal affairs, and ready to protect even by force of arms that liberty and 
independence against any invader whatsoever, would radically destroy the 
Jans of Im lism, would withdraw the ples for ever from its seduc- 
ons, would render new wars impossible from its numerical force, and 
would isolate the Empire, condemning it to fight for its existence in 
France. Such a league is not only omnes but easy. All Europe is now 
afraid of the invading tendencies of Imperialism. On the question of Italy 
—the question upon which now rests that of war or peace in Barope—the 
league should say to the Empire, ‘You have made peace with Austria ; alt 
reason for your longer sojourn in Italy has ceased. You descended the 
Alps to secure the independence of Italy. This independence requires the 
withdrawal of eve’ oreign army from the peainsula, Leave it, then. 
You promised shortly before the war that you would abandon the Roman 
States’ when Austria abandoned them. The condition is now fulfilled—leave 
Rome. Leave the people of Italy free to settle with their own forces the 
uestions which have been agitated for half a century between them and 
eir Governments, between the nation organised and Austria mistress of 
Venice. We will take care that she does not again recross the Mincio, the 
limit assigned to her by your ce.’ This is the only policy worthy of 
England. By this alone can she relink herself in the bonds of brotherhood 
with the peoples, raise herself to the height of an European mission, fulfil,, 
without incurring any serious danger, her own duty, and arrest tho 
usurping movement of the empire. If not, she must prer are to cop? with 
it alone, first in Turkey, afterwards upon her own shores,” 
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STATUE OF MARSHAL LOBAU. 


HERE is at present on exhibition in Paris, on the 
quay which separates the Louvre from the Pont 

es Arts, a new statue in bronze of Marshal Lobau, 
one of the great military celebrities under the first 
French Empire. Count Lobau is represented in a 
standing position, dressed in the uniform of a 
Marshal, and in the attitude of command. From 
our little Sketch it will be seen that the character 
for firmness which distinguished the great General 
has been very well portrayed by the sculptor, M. 
Jaley, a member of tho Institute. On the sides of 
the pedestal there are two bas-reliefs—one repre- 
senting the passage of the bridge of Landshutt, 
and the other the taking of the city of Burgos— 
which are rather defective in the details of their 
execution. 

Georges Mouton, Count of Lobau, was born on 
the 21st of February, 1770, and entered the French 
army on the Ist of August, 1792. On the 16th 
of the same month he became Lieutenant, and on 
the 5th of November Captain. His progress was 
rapid, owing to the brilliant nature of his achieve- 
ments and the excellence of his braye example in 
the presence of the enemy, which frequent ob- 
tained for him the personal approbation of Napo- 
leon, who used to say of him, with jocular pride, 
“ Mon Mouton, e’est un Lion.” He was severely 
wounded while covering the retreat of a corps- 
darmée into the island of Lobau ; but, forty-four 
days afterwards, he was again at his post, and took 
an active part in the battle of Wagram. ‘The 
Emperor, after the battle of Wagram, conferred 
upon General Mouton the title of Count of Lobau, 
“for having seven times repulsed the enemy, and 
thus.assured the glory of our arms.” After the 
battle of Waterloo, where he was made prisoner 
by Blucher, he was sent to England, but soon 


returned to France. He was created a Marshal of 
France and a peer by Louis Philippe, and died on 
the 27th of November, 1838. 

The statue is destined to be presented to the 
native place of the Marshal, the little town of 
Phalsburg, in the department of the Meurthe, 
the ‘nursery of brave men,” as Napoleon I. 
called it. 


HUNGARIAN VOLUNTEERS FOR THE 
AUSTRIAN SERVICE. 

However strongly one’s sympathies may have 

been enlisted on the part of the Italians in the late 


war, and however much one may have consequently 
rejoiced in the successes of the allies, there can be 
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CARACTACUS. BY J. H. FOLEY, R.A. 


At a timo when the art of sculpture suffers such 
unaccountable and undeserved neglect at the hands 
of art-patrons, and the public too generally, it is 
tifying to find the wealthy and important 
ope of the first commercial city in ‘the 
world stepping forward as it has done jto 
recognise the claims of a grand, poetic art, 
and to encourage it by munificent commissions 
given to native artists. It is a year or so ago 
that the Building Committee of the city of 
London determined to appropriate a certain sum 
of money to procure six works by British sculptors 
(in marble) to ornament the Egyptian Hall, and 
this enterprise was speedily followed by another to 
asimilar extent; and, as the spaces appropriated 
for the reception of sculpture in that splendid 
apartment are seventeen in number, it is not 
unlikely that at least five more works may yet be 
added to the scheme. Amongst the works already 
laced on their pedestals in the City Banqueting 
all are “Egeria,” by Foley; “Genius,” and 
«*The Morning Star,” by Bayley; ‘‘Comus,” by 
Lough; ‘‘ Griselda,” by Marshall—all admirable 
. productions, highly creditable to the arts of the 
country and appropriate to the site they are de- 
signed to decorate. To these will shortly be added 
a@ very grand effort by Mr. Foley idealising the 
character and mission of Caractacus, the great 
Chieftain of early Britain, of which we have great 
Piepeare in giving an Engraving. It has been 
itherto generally the practice when treating this 
subject to move our sympathies by representing 
the champion of English liberty in chains. Mr. 
Foley has taken higher and nobler ground, and 
presents him to us as free, and leading on the free 
to victory and independence, as described in the 
following passage from Tacitus, Book 12 :—‘‘ As 
the Romans approached, the Chieftains of the con- 
federated British clans rushed along the ranks, 
exhorting their men; and Caractacus animated 
the whole, exclaiming—‘ This day must decide the 
fate of Britain. The era of liberty or eternal 
bondage begins from this hour! Remember your 
brave ancestors who drove the great Cesar himself 
from these shores and preserved their freedom, 


= 


a 


MARECHAL 


COMTEDE LOBAU 


their property, and the honour of their wives and 
children.’ ” 

Mr. Foley has been eminently successful in the 
realisation of this grand patriotic ideal, The 
figure is the perfection of muscular development, 
regulated by perfectsymmetry. The action is alike 
remarkable for its energy and its simplicity ; and 
the character and expression of the head, whilst 


no question that the Austrian troops, though 
worsted in every engagement, fought with great 


avoiding the conventional prettiness of classic 
types, do not degenerate intobarbarism. Altogether 


it is a work to be proud of; and the magnates of 


bravery. So gallant indeed was their resistance— 


the city of London, in collecting this and other 


extorting praise from their conquerors—that it is 
not, perhaps, too much to assume that, had they 


been led by able Generals, Lombardy would have 
formed at this momenta part of Austrian Italy. 


Be this, however, as it may, the courage of the 


specimens of the sculptor’s art of our time, and 
preserving them for inspection in after time, will 
deserve the thanks of our own generation and of 
posterity. 


‘Austrian soldiers is beyond dispute ; and, if their sa 


= THE LEEDS NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


bosoms did not throb with yearnings for liberty, = 


—— Tux beautiful pile of buildings erected on the south 


their love of fatherland, their loyal attachment to = 
their Sovereign, and the proverbially dogged obsti- 
nacy of their race, stood them in good stead. 
Nor was the Austrian army wanting in a goodly 
number of volunteers. It was to be expected 
that Italy should furnish its bands of volunteers, 
and that at Garibaldi’s bidding armed men sprung up on all 
sides burning to free their native country from a foreign yoke, 
or willing to die, if need be, in the attempt. What an ardent 
longing for freedom—to which a desire for vengeance gave'a keener 
vest—did in this respect for the Italians, loyalty and patriotism 
achieved, though perhaps in a modified degree, for the Austrians. 
The sum total of volunteers in the Austrian empire who flew to 
arms at the appeal to their loyalty and patriotism by Francis Joseph 


STATUE OF MARSHAL LOBAU.—BY M. JALEY. 


amounted, we are told, to 50,000 men, and of these 16,000 were 
Hungarians, horse and foot, well equipped and thoroughly drilled, 
the horses and equipments being provided for the most part by the 
nobles, clergy, and gentlemen of the country. In the accompanying 
Tilustration (from a drawing by F. Kanitz) is shown one of the bands 
of Hungarian volunteers bidding adieu to their families ere they 
marched for Italy—a scene of frequent occurrence in the towns and 
villages on the banks of the Theiss as well as on the Danube. 


a= side of Woodhouse Moor for the purposes of the 
Leeds Grammar School, and the foundation-stone 
of which was laid on the 6th of April last year, 
td a formally Bi doa in ne a by the Bishop 
f of Ripon, in the presence of the clergy and lait; 
of the parish. The structure, which commands a pie of the 
surrounding country, has been erected at a cost of about £12,000, 
=e forms a prominent as well as great improvement to that part of 
¥ i town. The site covers an area of eight acres, which cost 
£3000, making the total cost £15,000. The money has been raised 
in the following manner :—By sale of the present site 4000 guineas, 
subscriptions £7000, and the balance from the trust funds. It is 
intended to add a chapel to the school at some early period. 


HUNGARIAN VOLUNTEERS FOR THE AUSTRIAN SERVICE IN ITALY LEAVING THEIR HOME.—BROM A SKETCH BY F, KANITZ, VIENNA. 


AUGUST 18, 1859.) 
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For the following description of the school holies in- 


was built for that purpose, by Alberto della Scala, in 


1801. On it is a good statue of the Virgin, by Campagna. 


potash is “Ate for the head master, with accommo- 


The pillar at the end of the Piazza was erected in 1524 


by the Venetians, to whom Verona was then subject, to 


support the Lion of St, Mark. The pillar consists of 


a single block of Veronese marble. The namo of the 
architect, as may still be read on the base, was Michael 


raverunt 
poggenos pitch commonly seen in Gothic buildings of 
the best period; and at the point of intersection of the 
main roof with that over the library rises a lofty ven- 
tilating turret, or lantern. The latter is divided into 
two stories, the upper one serving as an outlet for 
yvitiated air from the school-rooms, and the lower one 
giving access to a balcony, from which a beautiful view 
of the surrounding country is obtained. The master’s 
house is at the western end of the building, and has a 
marked dwelling-house character stamped upon it. The 
whole of the ground belonging to the school is inclosed 


by a stone wall, and where the ie is placed the 
wall is kept low, and is surmounted by a rich iron 


railing. The building resembles in shape a Latin cross, 


the lower or longer arm containing the school-rooms, one 
over the other. These are fine lofty rooms, and mea- 
sure 95 feet long by 28 feet wide, and 85 feet long by 
28 feet wide. At the point where the four arms of ; 
the cross meet is the staircase for the boys, which is entirely 
of stone, with flights five feet wide, There are no windows, and 
the landings are supported on iron beams, Tho right-hand arm 
of the cross contains:on the ground floor two cloak-rooms, and 
over them a class-room and the library, each 24 feet long by 
22 feet wide. The left-hand arm is occupied by the study and 
dormitories, all 22 feet square, for the head master’s pupils. 
The upper arm of the cross is devoted to the head master’s 
residence, which contains drawing and dining rooms, with a 
study, and the other apartments requisite in a gentleman’s house. 
The schools are warmed by hot-water pipes, supplied from an 
apparatus placed in the basement. The roof of the upper school 
is of open timber, stained and varnished, and the whole building is 
most substantially constructed, the floors being supported on 
wrought-iron beams.” The first stone was laid by the Bishop of 
Ripon at Easter, 1858, so that the building has been erected in about 
fifteen months. The opening ceremony was of an unostentatious 
character. At eleven o'clock the pupils and friends of the school 
attended St. Mark’s Church, where an eloquent and practical sermon 
was preached by the Bishop of Ripon from Psalm exix. 9. At the 
close of the service the congregation proceeded to the new school, 
which was formally opened by the delivery of the usual speeches 
and the distribution of the midsummer prizes. The trustees and 
about two hundred parents and friends afterwards sat down toa col- 
lation in the lower school-room, 


THE BRIDGE OF ST. PETER, VERONA. 


Tue River Adige, which flows through Verona, is crossed by four 
bridges, one of which, St. Peter's, is shown in our Engraving ; and it 
turns numerous floating watermills moored across the stream. The 
floods of the Adige are very great; One which took place in the 
thirteenth century is commemorated in the ancient frescoes of the 
cathedral, By such a flood in 1757 the Pont delle Nave was entirely 


ST. PETER’S BRIDGE, VERONA, 


carried away. On the 3lst of August, 1845, after three days’ hard 
rain, the greater part of the town could only be traversed by boats. 
The general view of the lofty towers, serrated walls, noble buildings, 
and the numerous yillas in the neighbourhood of Verona, sur- 
rounded by cypresses, is very beautiful. 


THE PIAZZA DELLE ERBE, VERONA. 


THE inhabitants of Verona, numbering 60,000, exclusive of the largo 
garrison, are abundantly supplied with fruit, flowers, and vegetables, 
as may be seen in the Piazza delle Erbe, or vegetable market, every 
morning. This square, as we learn from “ Murray’s Handbook to 
Northern Italy,” was the Forum in the Republican times of Verona, 
and contains many old and picturesque buildings connected with 
history. The market-cross is a most picturesque object, of an early 
date, and is especialy charming when surrounded by the old market 
women, with their piles of melons and other fruit, seated in the shade 
of their gigantic umbrellas, many of them probably as old as them- 
selves. Thesmall open tribune nearthe market-cross occupies the place 
of an older building, to which, in Republican days, the newly-elected 
Capitano del Popolo, after having heard mass at the cathedral, was 
conducted, and in which, after he had addressed the people, he was 
invested with the insignia of office. In after times the sentences of 
condemned criminals were pronounced from this tribune. Procla- 
mations were made from it, and debtors were here compelled to 
submit to a humiliating punishment. If the fountain, in the 
centre of the Piazza, was first erected by King Berengarius, in 916, 
it was restored and provided with an additional supply of water by 
Cansignorio, the ninth ruler of the Scaliger family, in 1368, The 
same Cansignorio erected the tower which is seen at the further end 
of the square, and placed in it the first clock erected at Verona. 
The building on one of the sides of the Piazza, with arcades and 
pointed windows, is an exchange, called the Casa dei Mercanti, and 


Leo. The bronze lion was thrown down when the Re- 
public of Venice came to an end in 1799. At the end 
of the Piazza near this pillar is the Palazzo Maffei, once 
the residence of the patrician family of which the his- 
torian of Verona was a member. ‘It is a highly en- 
riched specimen of tho Italian style of the seventeenth 
century. ‘The fronts of several of the more considerable 
houses in this Piazza are decorated with frescoes, 


PASSAGE OF THE MINCIO BY FRENCH 
TROOPS. 


Previous to the signing of the armistice one of the 
last aggressive acts of the French army was the passage 
of the River Mincio after the battle of Solferino. The 
troops had enjoyed a brief interval of repose, but were 
soon ordered forwards again, with a view to the invest- 
ment of Peschiera and Verona. 

Our Engraving represents the crossing of the river at 
Borghetto, by the first French troops who passed it, on 
the 27th of June. ‘The horsemen who are seen tra- 
versing were sent across for the purpose of indicating 
to the engineers the points favourable for establishing 
the bridges required for the passage of the army. 

Fortunately the current of blood has been stopped 
at this point of the military operations; the voice of 
Peace has made itself heard; and we can only now 
express a sincere hope that her numerous blessings may be abun- 
dantly spread 


o’er a land 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest, and must ever be 
The master-mould of Nature's heavenly hand, 
Wherein were cast the heroic and the free, 
The beautiful, the brave—the lords of earth and sea. 


Tue Apotto Brivepurn.—I have reached the Belvedere ga 
lery of the Vatican, I am standing in the sanctuary of its glory alone with 
the divinity of the spot; alone, for I see nought else save him whose 
splendour abides within this shrine for ever! My spirit is disturbed, it 
seems to soar above its mortal bonds. I feel myself transported to Blysian 
bliss ; I breathe the odour of ambrosia; I am intoxicated with the joys of 
nectar! My soul holds communion with divine intelligence, celestial power. 
It is the intelligence of Apollo, the power of art. With what majesty he 
moves! how noble is his gait! what proportion of limb! what beauty of 
countenance! Immortal serenity sits upon his brow ; godlike disdain is on 
his lips; indignation and prowess distend his nostrils. And over all 
there is the flush of victory and the sweetness of the Delian god! 
a ory I have penetrated into regions of incorporeal beauty; I con- 
template the glory of the supernatural; and yet this is the fairest 
form I behold. My mind wanders back to the far ages when the 
refined spirit of the Pantheistic Greek created such thoughts and 
shapes of attributes divine. I try to imagine the prophetic pattern—the 
visionary archetype that existed in the artist's mind. My soul dwells upon 
the integral truth which, in the system of Grecian mythology, was the 
innermost and formative nature of such a figure, the intactable essence 
that was thus typified, the depths of mystery thereby sought to be disclosed, 
and the unearthly influence worshipped under the sculptured semblance 
beforeme..... I wake from my dreams; I wonder how men can talk of 
the advancement of an age which, rejecting such things, would seek to give 
us in their stead, not, indeed, the holier notions by which they were once 
and for ever supplanted, but the atheistic beastliness of the Socialist and 
the degrading indecency of the Mormon, Heaven help us! how poor a 
thing is human reason! What a mockery is the ‘‘march of intellect.”— 
** Memories of Rome,” by D. O'Donovan. 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Bunpay, Aug. 14.—8th resgae, § after Trinity. 

Mownpay, 15.—Assumption as first used in London, 1807. 
Torspay, 16.—Havelock attacked the rebels between Cawnpore and 
Wepnespay, 17,—Frederick the Great died, 1786. [ Lucknow. 
TuursDAy, 18.—Quebec taken, 1789. 

Fripay, 19.—Royal George sank, 1782. 

SATURDAY, 20.—Muslins first manufactured, 1781. 


TIMES OF HIGH WATER AT LONDON-BRIDGE, 
FOR THE WEEK ENDING AUGUST 20, 1859, 
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NEW BOOKS AND PERIODIACLS RECEIVED, 


A Crvise in Japanese Waters. By Captain 8. William and Banavie to Inverness. No 5, 
Osborn, W. Blackwood and Sons. Oban to the Isle of Bkye. No. 6, Oban and 
A Latter from Captain Blakely, claiming the its Vicinity. 
Original Invention of an Indispensable | Ruins of the Roman City of Uriconium. By 
Feature of the Armstrong Gun. Ridgway. 8. Wricht. Sandford, Shrewsbury. 
A Manual of Commerce. By W. Waterston. | The Ghildren of Summerbrook: Scenes of 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co, fe Life Described in Simple Verse, By 
After Dark By Wilkie Collins. Mra. Sewell. Jarro!d and 5. 
Edition, Smith, Elder, and Co, The Denaes of Daundelyonn. By Mrs, C. J. 
History of the Parish of Broughton, Gifford, Proby. Three volumes, Smith, Elder, 
Wilts. By J. Wilkinson. H, Bull, Devizes. and 
Our World ; its Rovks and Fossil«, "A Simple | The Bnglish Law of Property Contrasted with 
Introduction to Geology. By Mra. Wright. the South Australian System of Convey- 
Jarrold and Sons, ancing by Registration of Title, &c, Pub- 
Personal Narrative of a Voyage to Japan, lished at the Register and Observer Office, 
Kamtachatka, Siberia, Tartary, and varions Adelaide, 
parts of the Cont of China, in HMS8|The South Australian System of Convey- 
. By J, M. Tronson, R'N, With somes? by Registration of Lats &. 
Charts and Views. Smith, Elder, and Co. With an Indax by H. Gawter. 
Maclure and Macdonald's Series of Guides to Published at the Register and Observer 
the Highlands of Scotland, No. 1, Glasgow Office, Adelaide, 
to Oban. No. % Oban to Staffaand Iona ! Trip to the Rhine and Paria, By T, M, Gem- 
No, 8, Oban to Fort William. No, 4 Fort! mell. Hamilton, Adams, and Co, 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Alice. Words by R. TH, Stoddard ; music by | Pealmodi Sim: lox ot Selecta. By the Author 
A. Mattacks. J. Willisma, of ‘'Psalmodia” Tallant and Allon. 

For thy gentle voice to cheer me. ps The Arathi Excelsior. By the Author of 
by J, EK. Carpenter; composed by salmodia.”” Tallant and Allen, 
Glover, Evans and Co. met Evening Chima. Writte 

Impromptu on the Chimes of the New Palace Ba: 
at Westminster. By W. V. Wallace. R. 
Cocks and Co, by J. Smith. J. Bray and Son, Dablin. 

Jubilate Deo, Composed ava Full Anthem, |The Old Farm House. Composed by J. BR. 
by the Rev J. Green. H. May. Thomas. R. Cocks and Co. 

ia Belle Anglaise Valw. By i. L. Hime. | Think of me, Willie. Words by J. H. Bocles; 
Evans and Co, music by A. Mattacks. Brewer and Co. 

My Heart is Sid for Thee. Annie. Words by | Together. Vocal Duet. Written by J. EK. 
J, Scaife; music by 8. Glover, Evans and Carpenter; composed by F. Wallerstein. 
Co. Evans and Co, 

“Quis Separabit?” Sacred Song. Written | W. T. Wrightson's: Ballad, “ Her bright Smile 
by the Rev. H. Bonar; composed by Mrs, haunts mo atill.” Transcribid for the Piano- 

Hi. F. Brock, RB. Cocks and Oo. forte, by B. Richards. R. Covks and Oo, 


New 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—Monday, August 15, 
and during the week, to commence at 7, with THE BALLET OF HALLOWE’ EN’ 
After whioh, at 8, THE CONTESTED ELECTION : Me. Charles Mathews, Mr Buckstona, 
Mr. Compton, Mrs, C. Mathews, &. With the new Farce, OUT OF SIGHT, OUT OF MIND; 
Mr, Charlies Mathews, Concluding with A DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 


OYAL PRINCESS’ THEATRE.—Last week but one of 


Mr. Charles Kean's Management.—On Monday will be revived (first time thew seven 
9 Et) and will be performed during tho week, Mr Lovell’s Play of TH WIFE'S SHORT ; 
Gir Walter and Lady Amyot by Mr and Mm ©. Kean. Toconcluds with A MIDSUMMER 
NIGHTS DREAM The last night of the season, which will conclude Mr. C. Koan’s Manage- 
aent, will take place on Monday, 29th instant. 


REAT NATIONAL STANDARD THEATRE.—Proprietor, 

Mr JOHN DOUGLASS.—Notice—The Celebrated and Original CHRISTY MIN- 
BTRELS, consisting of tn Performers and Singers, are engaged for ONK MONTH, and 
will appsaron MONDAY NEXT. Grand Morniag Performanve on Wednesday at 2 o'clock, 


My CorLom S GREAT ANGLO-SAXON CIRCUS.—ROYAL 

AVMAMBRA PALACE —Mr, T M'Collum, proprietor of the Anglo-Saxon Circus, in 
consideration of the closing of the operas, many ot the theatres, and gardens, has been in- 
duced to forego his original determination of closing the Royal Alhambra Palace fora 
euramer recess. but will continue to give EQUESTRIAN ENTERTAINMENTS twice every 
day through the season, preventing to the public a combination of talent unequalled in the 
atnals of equestrianism. The celebrated Qu agiient Family, consieting of Clem mtina, 
Josephine, Adelaide, Adelgisa, Sebassin, Romeo, and Mons Quagleni, will continue for a 
short season, t gether with the talented Conn -r Fam'ty, Barnes, the greater vaulter, Endre, 
the petite jockey, the et r clowrs, J wkson and Croueste, highly trained and sagations pontas, 
acrobats, athletes and gymnasts, all blending and form'ng the best eutertainment in London, 
‘Two performances dai'y Dorra open at Half-past I'wo and Half-past Seven, perform snces 
commencing at Three and Bight. 


R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED.—ROYAL GALLERY of 
ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent-street. The new Series of [\lustrations, OUR HOME 
CIRCUIT and SEASIDE 8TUDIES, every evoning (except Situmlay) at Right, Saturday 
Afternoon at Three. Admission Ia, fa, and 3s, Stalls sovured without extra charge at the 
Gallery and at Cramer, Beale and Co." 's, 201, Regent-street. 


OYAL COLOSSEUM.—OPEN DAILY.—Eight First-class 


2 Exhibit'ons and Entertainments.—Open, Morning, Twalve to Five; Evening, Seven 
to Half-past Ten. Admirsion, 1s,; Childrea unier Ten and Schools, 6d. Sole Lessee and 
Manager, Dr. Bachhoffner, F 0 8. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 

Patron H.R H. the Prince Consort. Knugarvoment of Mr. GEORGE BUCKLAND, who 
will give his NEW LE* TURE and MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT entitled “THE 
HUMOURS OF TBE LYRE” every Evening, at & quarter past Eight. Splendid Saries of 
Dissolving Views.—Scenes in Italy, France, Aus‘ria, on ths Rhine, &. Chemical Lacture by 
Mr. E. V, Garduer, Profes or of Chemistry, “ Poisons and their Antidotes.” Le sture by Mr, 
King, “The Phenomena of Vision; the Human Eye as an Optical Instrument.’’ 


HE ENTIRE SERIES of GREAT FOUNTAINS at the 
ORYSTAL PALACE will be displayed on MONDAY NEXT, at Half-past Four 
o'Clock. Admission, One Shilling only. Doors open at Nin) o'Clock. The sup ly of water, 
being unusually ample for this season of the year, permits of the fullest display of this great 
object of attraction at the Crystal Palace, 


Great Orean, and Display of Upper Series of ountases daily. The Flowers in the Palace 
and Park are now in great profusion and beauty. Masses of brilliant colours frm thousands 
of plants in full bloom meet the eye at every turn. Gymnasium and Sw'ngs In the Grounds 
tree to Visitors. Sunday, open at 1.30 to Muacansiders gel gratuitously by tickets. 


HE GRAND BALLOON, VICTORIA.—CAPTAIN ADAMS 
will make ascent from the GREAT NORTHERN VAUXHALL RAILWAY 
HOTEL GARDENS, Colney Hatch, at Six o'clock on MONDAY EVENING, AUGUST 15, 
859. After which a Grand Concert, by eminent Vocalists aud Instramen‘alista, The whole 
to terminate with a magnificent y of Fireworks by Mr. Fenwick. Pyrotechnist to her 
Majesty. Concluding in time for the last train at 10.49. Admission Oas Shilling, by Rail- 
way Return Tickets from King’s-cross and Holloway, and from Hornsey,9d. Visitors are 
particularly requested to ask for Garden Tickets —WATTS and SELBY, Proprietors. 


GREAT EXHIBITION at ASTON HALL 
I3 NOW OPEN. 
This Exhibition far ferme in variety and eee any provinctal exhibition that 


haa yet been attem: Manchester in 1857, al 5 
valuable contsibatiens pted Rote one excepted), and has received most 


Hier Majo the Queen and his Royal Hi ‘hness the Prince Conso: 
begets, Saori it Cowal cg 


of Admirality, 
ia a te our leading Nobility and Gentry. 


HE 


“Admission : ileateiee ee ae i 
Doors at 10.30 in the morning. Tickets be sold until 7.45, and the Exhibition 
will positively close at 8.30 10 the evening. : 
Te 


Tomran Chairman of ixhibitlon Oo i 
BW acetins mepltation Meccan ammunition: 


— ee 
ie BRADFORD TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
dn Aid of the Fands of the BRADFORD INFIRMARY and DISPENSARY, rill be eld in 


‘ST. GEORGE'S HALL, on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, URSD RID 
23rd, 24th, 25th, and 26th of AUGUST, wnder the the erp at adie Gonlees 
‘Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. aed oN the oe of Wales, &,, &c,, &o. 
Soprani: Madame Clara Novello, Madame Mrs. ‘Sundorland, and 
™M Titiens. Contralti: Mies Palmer, Miss F, Nantier Didise, 
a 1 Me. Sime Baaves, Mr, Wiliye Cooper, and Gi ‘lint. remiss Sigaor Belle 
The akan pari) wr age Royal Italian Opera, Covent- 


RMERS. 
ith. ge ag an Mr. W. Jacksow. Conductor, Mr. Coata. 

iy Oratorio, CREATION. ‘WEDNESDAY 
THURSDAY MORNING, Atnest Sonat 
Oratorio, ST. PAUL. FRIDAY MORNING, August 26, Handel's Oratorio, MESSTAGE : 


& co 
will be given on the of We Th and i 
isd wil Yr oer eorn ge} jursday, Friday, at which Miss Ara 
Forms of Application for 
Che Secretaries, Mr, Charles Olivier, or Mr. Charles W: a St. va Sata. 
Hesry Brown tr hte gay hath 
Sacra, of the Executive Com: 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


ENRIETTA BROWN’S great Picture of the SISTERS OF 
oe rie ee unin together with her other works, are NOW ON VIEW at the French Gallery, 


Ts HEART of the ANDES, by FREDERIC E. CHURCH, 
Pajuter of the “Great Fall, Niagara,” is being EXHIBITED DAILY, by Mossrs. Day 
— Yn os pian to the Queen, at the German Gallery, 168, New Bond-street, 


‘W ART-UNION.—Limited to 5000 Subscribers.—For a 
Subscription of One Guinea will be given a Set of Seven of the finest Line 
Engravings ever issued, the im; ons of which were published at Seventy Guineas, 
They are of world-wide poh oie and undying interest. Each of the seven given for the 
Guinea subscription is of more value than the single print usually given by Art-Unions for 
therame sum. The Plates will be #0 soon as the 5000 sets are abs |, 80 that 


&7 
Engravings will be sent on inspection rat dh ep in London. 
Specimens may be seen, and Prospectuses obtained, at Day and Son’s, Lithographers to 
the Queen, 6, Gate-atreet, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. nanee, 


CotourED SurrLemMENnts.—News-agents are respectfully re- 
quested to fold the Coloured Engravings presented with the ILLvstraTEp 
Lonpon News in such a manner that the surfaces may not be brought in 
contact with each other. This precaution, at all times necessary, is espe- 
cially so in the case of papers to be transmitted to warm countries, as 
otherwise the varnished sides are apt to adhere by the heat, and cannot 
be separated without destroying the print, Numerous subscribers to this 
Journal residing in Jamaica and elsewhere have had their copies spoiled 
by ‘the coloured engravings being folded with the varnished sides touch- 
jpg.” This we learn from the Trelawny, a newspaper published at Fal- 
mouth, Jamaica. If news-agents will kindly adopt the plan now followed 
at our publishing office of interposing the supplement between the coloured 
engravings previously to folding the papers for the Post Office we think the 
evil complained of will be obviated. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 13, 1859. 


Tue “Big Ship,” as she is popularly called, is not only the 
greatest mechanical wonder of our age, but the noblest single 
proof of the scientific genius of our country. The day will 
doubtless come when even she will lose her individuality of 
greatness, and fall into the ranks as one of a fleet of similar 
monsters. Neither is it improbable that in size she may be ex- 
ceeded, at no distant period, in as great a proportion as she her- 
self exceeds the largest ships that were ever launched before her 
day; but she is at present, and until her commercial success is 
assured will remain, the marvel of shipbuilding and engineering 
skill, and the one pre-eminent triumph of British enterprise and 
perseverance. What compared to her, either for physical beauty 
and grandeur, or for a great and civilising purpose, were any of the 
“seven wonders of the world” that so charmed the imagination of 
the ancients? The Pyramids of Egypt, the Sepulchre of Mausolus, 
the Colossus of Rhodes, and the Statue of Jupiter were but 
monuments of extravagant folly and vanity, without the least 
purpose of utility. The Palace of Cyrus, the Temple of Diana, 
and the Walls of Babylon were beautiful and costly ; but even in 
their beauty and cost they are rivalled, and in their usefulnes$ 
they are exceeded, by this noble vessel. Unlike these, she is not 
the result of any freak of arbitrary power, or the creation of any 
tyrannical caprice, but the legitimate growth of a scientific idea, 
conceived in a mathematical brain, and carried to her present 
completion amid difficulties and discouragements that seemed 
sufficient at one time to prove fatal to the enterprise, but never to 
shake the faith of those who planned her and asserted a ship of 
such magnitude to be a necessity of our age and nation, 

When her paddles aud screws were put in motion for the 
first time on Monday last, and performed their functions with an 
ease, an exactitude, and a quietness suggestive alike of her 
immense power and of the perfect adaptability of her machinery, 
even in its minutest cranks, to the ends proposed, her success, as 
a piece of mechanism, was proved. After that trial it is impos- 
sible to doubt that she will move her mighty bulk to the utter- 
most ends of the Ocean with as much ease as she moved in 
the miry waters of the Thames. Great ships as well as small 
ones are liable to accident; but those who know most of ships 
and of the perils of the seas have the greatest faith that this 
particular vessel will be less liable to accident than smaller ships, 
and that her speed will be such as to enable her to leave the 
British Channel, discharge her cargo in Calcutta, take in a return 
cargo, and be back again on our shores within the almost 
incredibly short period of seventy days. 

As the indefatigable chairman of the company reminded his 
auditors at the banquet on Monday— The great ship had been 
discovered exactly at the period when she had become a 
necessity.” If, as he said, “she had been completed two years 
ago, hundreds of lives and millions of treasure would have 
been saved in the suppression of the great Indian mutiny.” And, 
before considering the commercial aspects of the undertaking, 
we should recollect that the merely mechanical success of 
the ship is a political fact that may be of inestimable 
importance to the British Government and nation. It is not 
many years ago that the late Czar Nicholas, when he 
meditated the robbery and assassination of the “sick man” 
of Turkey, offered to bribe Great Britain with Egypt if she 
would, either actively or passively, abet the crime, At that 
period safe transit through Egypt was considered essential to our 
retention of India, and the Great Ship was a mere thought in the 
mind of Mr. Brunel—a thought, perhaps, unspoken. At the 
present moment, when the “sick man” is again in danger, and 
when the state of Europe is so rotten, so complicated, so utterly 
evil, that no one will be very greatly surprised if a new war 
‘break out ina new quarter next week, or the week after, and if 
the Turks, as its first result; be expelled from the pleasant 


shores of the Bosphorus, and driven into Asia, and Egypt-handed | county 
over to one of the partners in the conspiracy as his share of the | 
plunder ; it is fortunate that Science and Enterprise are enabled : 
to diminish the evils which they caunot altogether remove. They 


cannot give vitality to the decaying system of Mohammedanism in 
Europe, but they can enable England to bear the consequences of 
its downfal, without danger to her Eastern possessions. The 
possession of Egypt by a Power hostile to this country is deprived 
of the paramount importance that would otherwise attach to 
such a catastrophe, simply by the existence of the Great 
Eastern. By means of this magnificent floating railway to 
Calcutta on our own peculiar element, we could transport 


rmittee. all the neceasary troops, stores, and ammunition even more 
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easily and cheaply than we could send them by the Overlani 
route, and retain India, if we wished it, in spite of Egypt and 
of whomsoever might happen to possess it. For thisand for many 
other reasons, independent altogether of Commerce, the merely 
mechanical success of the Great Ship is a triumph which will, in 
all probability, send Russian, French, and other foreign customer; 
to our market for vessels as large, or larger, to be employed for 
military purposes. And our own Government, slow as it is 
will also come into the market as soon as any foreign Government 
shall have commissioned Mr. Brunel and Mr. Scott Russell to 
make a facsimile of, or an improvement upon, their present 
achievement; so that larger ships, if not available for commer- 
cial, will certainly be made avaiable for State purposes. 

The immediate question remains—will she pay as a trading 
speculation? Will this floating eity, able to carry a population cg 
10,000, be as great a success commercially as she is mechanically? 
That, after all, is the ultimate consideration, v ulgar although it 
may appear, by which all truly useful projects must be tested. 
In these respects there is every reason to believe that the com- 
mercial calculations of her projec tors are as firmly based as the 
mechanical principles on which she was constructed; and that, 
even without a subsidy for carrying the mails, she will be enabled 
to earn money enough to pay her present shareholders a remune- 
rative dividend. 

When we think of the facilities afforded to trade by a 
vessel of such power and bulk, and of the immense trade as yet 
but half or not one-half developed of which she may be made the 
instrument, we cannot but believe that she will recommend herself 
to the practical mind of the nation, and that her first voyage to 
the East will inaugurate a new era, and be the signal for the 
creation of other vessels of like magnitude’to trade in the same 
and in other seas, and to make Great Britain to a larger extent 
than ever the Emporium of the world. 


THE COLOURED SUPPLEMENT. 


“SUMMER.” BY C. BAXTER. 


Setpom has the painter's art afforded us a more striking and 
agreeable subject for colour-printing than the queen of ‘‘ Summer” 
now presented to us by the bright and elegant pencil of Mr. C. 
Baxter. No one has more successfully studied female beauty in her 
happiest moods—the glowing cheek ; the bright, clear eye of health, 
and feeling, and intelligence—than this deservedly-esteemed artist ; 
and in the picture before us—which is in a private collection, and 
has never been publicly exhibited—we have one of his most charming 
and successful efforts of the kind. The figure of the fair one displays 
that generous development which is appropriate to the full-tide of 
summer. The roses of her cheek, and the deeper vermilion of her 
smiling mouth, rival the gay colours of the flowers which deck 
her rich brown hair, or of the more abundant basket-load which she 
carries in her hands. The scarf, which falls loosely over her 
shoulders, is of a similar roseate hue, the bodice being of a 
more delicate mixed colour, a narrow strip of the chemisette, drawn 
with pale blue ribbon, serving as a relief and set-off to the healthy 
flush of her well-rounded shoulders. It may be proper to remark 
that, however agreeable to the eye, this preponderance of warm hues, 
only varying in tint, offered some artistic difficulties, which have 
been most triumphantly overcome. There is no appearance of 
garishness, no want of keeping in the general effect ; rich and warm 
in the effulgence of a bright Midsummer’s day, the actual mass of 
colour is so harmoniously combined and so judiciously balanced by 
the verdant hues of the background, and the peep of blue sky above, 
the cool circle being completed by the greenish grey of the petticoat, 
that the eye, after revelling in a very ‘‘bed of roses,” quits the 
picture refreshed and satisfied. 


THE COURT. 


The Queen and the Prince Consort remain at Osborne. Her 
Majesty and his Royal Highness embarked in the Fotry on Saturday after- 
noon, scoot their Royal Highnesses Prince |, Prince Arthu’, 
Princess Alice, Princess Helena, Princess Louisa, the Princess of Leiningen, 
and her Serene Highness the Sa of Hohenlohe, and were present at 
the regatta in Cowes Roads. To-day, being ——— fifteenth anniversary of the 

birth of Prince Alfred, the band of She Royal Marines et at Osborne. 
The Prince and Princess of Leiningen with the 

On Sunday the Queen and Prince C Consort, Prince =e Princess Alice, 
Princess Heleva, and Princess Louisa attended Divine service at Os»orne. 
The service was performed by the Rev. G. Prothero. The Duchess of Kent, 
the —— of Teiningen, and the Princess of Hohenlohe were likewise at 


the servic 
On phen his Royal Highness Prince Alfred left Osborne ‘for London en 
route to Hg bah on a visit to the Prince of Wales. The Queen- ac- 
— ied by PE tubes Lotion aad tates Fis e@, took a 
ive es the afternoon. The Prince Consort rode on horseback, and 
viet his Imperial Highness the Gra: Grand Duke Constantine of Russia at the 
Pier Hotel Ryde, 
On ‘uesday his Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Constantine visited 
her Majesty at Osborne. 
On Thursday her Imperial Highness the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia 
arrived at Osborne on a visit to her Majesty and the Prince Consort. 


oan Court is expected to leave Osborne for the cy Sree on or about the 
29th inst. eden her Majesty at Balmoral year will be limited 
to three weeks. 


The Marchioness of Ely has succeeded the Countess of Gainsboro ag 
Lady in Waiting, and Colonel the Hon. C. Grey has succeeded C: Cultnel 
Seymour as Equerry in Waiting to her Majesty. 


Edinbu: Gas Com} . During examinatien of the purifiers, the 
vies many Dan traced the various stages o 
—_ its crude to = state. ‘hness ai 
on @ High Chureh of Edinburg’ The Rev. Dr. Arnot 
officiated. On nine o’c 


arrived in Ed wis seday morning, shortly ater nine oto 


thei nesses the Duchess of Cambridge and the 
tel a Colonel Homes Parva left Peet 


foc the Deaieaeh chfiiteau near Frankfort. The Duke of Cam’ 
the Hereditary Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelita the 
Duchess to the London-bridge terminus. 


The Marchionoss of of Abert aii se Ls Ladies Hamilton, accom- 
Efnardon Sou At oe a castle ts staying Png at Bar's Gout, th tho 


athe  wacktioee of Tey ace and Lord Dunkellin, ee. 
Mua ATRL eaeioiat its 
The Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford have left town 
for Lilleshall, on their way to the north of Scotland. 
The Earl and Countess of Derby and Lady Emma Stanley have 
left town for their seat, Knowsley Park, Lancashire. 
Viscount and Viscountess Villiers have taken their departura 
Se ee ee The health of his Lordship required] a 


change of 
Marrraces in Hick Lire.—A Reed ee 
and Bachem of 


ron Lennoe, Young of. ont barns of 

Catherine Gordon se eimer netwoen 

Graham, eldest sigetdauatar ofthe Dako sad Duchess of Montross Capsia 
Murray, of the Grenadier Guards. 
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METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


THE STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADES. 


The strike, and counter-strike, by men and masters, was carried out, as 
threatened, on Saturday last. At Messrs. Myers's, in the Belvidere-road, 
$00 men walked away with their tool-baskets rather than sign “ the docu- 
ment.” It was intimated that the same step had been taken in all of the 
establishments of this firm, who employ 3000 men. At other large firms 
where the workmen were discharged the same orderly demeanour wag 
afjversally observed. It is said 12,000 will be thrown out of work at Wool. 
wich, where the works at the Royal Arsenal and the Marine Hospital are 
suspended. The lock-out on the part of the masters was, however, by ng 
means unanimous; some forty firms being mentioned who took no step 
whatever with reference to the dispute. Several public contractors have 
had to apply for extexsion of time to complete the works they have under- 
taken : and, in most instances, the extension has been granted. Liberal 
gubscripti ms in support of the workmen are, it is said, coming in The 
operatives have also received letters from cighty provincial towns, including 
Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Bristol. Bath, Coventry, Oxford, 
Newcastle, Birkenhead, and Dumfries, expressing the determination of the 
trades to support the present movement. 

On Monday the Paviors’ Arms,” Johnson-street, Millbank, which is the 
‘central position of the men on e, was crowded with operatives paying 
in money to sustain the movement, and with others receiving it to sustain 
themselves and fam ilies. The mombers of the workmen’s conference were 
engaged from eight in the morning till eight at night in transacting busi- 
ness. The conference estimate the number of men who have been ‘‘ locked 
out” at 15,000 artisans and 5000 labourers—20,000 in all. 

On Monday afternoon a number of the chief master builders, headed by 
Mr. Tite, M.P., and Alderman Cubitt, M.P., waited by appointment on Sir 
G. C. Lewis, at Downing-street, to place before him the circumstances 
attending the strike, and to ask his a pee on the course that ought to be 
pursued. Sir G. C. Lewis said, while he deeply ap that the strike 
should have taken place, he really did not see how the Government could 
interfere with the arrangements between masters and men. Strikes, at 
all times, were most undesirable; but, while the law was maintained, the 
Government, of course, could not interfere. 

Several propositions of mediation are on the tapis. Mr. Marsh Nelson, 
an architect of some note, i aap the withdrawal of the declaration, and 
the payment by the hour at the rate of 6s. per day of ten hours for the 
skilful Jabourer, leaving it to the men to work what hours they please ; 
details to be settled by a conference between the heads of the two associa- 
tious. Another proposition proceeds also upon the gg eage that the 
declaration ba wih wn, and that the wages be at the rate of 7d. per 
hour for skilled artisans and 44d. per hour for labourers ; that the men work 
ten hours a day for five days in the week; and that they knock off at one 
o'clock on Saturdays. These are the preliminaries; then a conference is 
proposed, as in the first-named plan. - 

On Wednesday morning a meeting of the committee appointed by the 
men on strike assembled at the Paviors’ Arms to consider the proposals 
made by Mr. Marsh Nelson, Mr. Jackson, and other gentlemen who have 
volunteered to endeavour to settle the differences between the masters and 
men. The propositions of Mr. Nelson, with some modifications, appear to 
find favour amongst the men, but nothing definitive was decided upon. 
‘The post of Wednesday morning brought in 1: sums of money from the 
various trades throughout the country. Enough, it is reported, has been 
received to maintain the men on strike at least tates weeks. 


Messrs. Trollope’s works were going on with considerable activity on 
in 


Wednesday morning, many men e various branches of trade having 
accepted their terms. Crowds of the men on strike stand round the gates to 
‘watch the entrance of the interlopers, but there have been no manifesta- 
tions of feeling. 


At the Mansion House on Monday William Whebley Hebb was 
committed fer trial for having on the 19th of January last forged a transfer 
for £500 Three per Cent Consols, with intent to defraud the Governor and 
‘Company of the Bank of England. 


On Sunday morning a mad cow ran with violent speed up and 
down several of the principal thoroughfares of Islington as the inhabitants 
‘were going to church, and was the cause of a great amount of injury. 
Several persons were gored and knocked down, and some seriously hurt. 


A statement was made at the meeting of the guardians for 
Marylebone on Saturday last to the effect that the master of the workhouse 
had, since February last, saved bread at the rate of £400 a year, by taking 
stricter measures to prevent waste. 

Mr. Herban, a wine-merchant, in pecuniary difficulties, keeping 
an hotel in Upper King-street, Bedford-square, committed suicide on 
‘Friday week by taking nicotine, or essence of tobacco—a poison so deadly 
ee es effects that the unfortunate man fell dead the moment it passed 

ips. 

New Hors.—The first pocket of new hops reached the Borough 
“Market on Wednesday moning, being the earliest arrival on record since 1818. 
The hops are good in quality, fine in colour, and well managed. They were 
grown by Mr. Thomas Manwaring, of Marl-place, Brenchley, Kent, and 
were consigned to Messrs. Latter, Austen, and Sons, hop-factors, Borough, 
and sold by them at £8 8s. per cwt. 


Soctmty FOR THE Prorgction or Youna Famates.—On 
Wednesday the annual educational examination of the children, and the 
annual meeting of the friends connected with this society, took place at 
the asylum at Tottenham. The examination of the children was in every 
respect satisfactory. At its conclusion the annual public meeting was 
‘held in the large room—Mr., J. A, Merrington presiding. 


Tue “Great Eastmrn.”—The interesting meeting held on 
board this ship on Monday last (noticed at page 160 in our Supplement) 
~was fitly followed on Wednesday by a gathering on board of the private 
friends of the builder, Mr. Scott Russell, who, to the number of nearly 1000 
rsons, assembled, on that gentleman’s invitation, first, to congratulate 

upon the successful completion of all his contracts in connection with 
this vessel; secondly, to partake of his liberal hospitality afloat; and, thirdly, 
to enjoy the relaxation of a ‘‘dance on deck,” which the presence of some 
400 or 500 ladies rendered peculiarly appropriate and agreeable. All the 
-arrangements were upon a scale of the most profuse liberality, and the 
affair passed off delightfully. 


Birtus and Dratus.—Last week the births of 860 boys and 
858 girls, in all 1718 children, were registered in London. In the ten 
corresponding weeks of the years 1849-58 the average number was 1536, 
In the week ending last Saturday the deaths were 1337; in the two 
‘previous weeks they were 1605 and 1419. In the ten 8 1849-58 the 
‘average number of deaths in the weeks corresponding with last week was 
1188, Five nonagenarians are returned, the three oldest of whom died at 
the respective ages’ of 94, 95, and 97 years. A girl, aged fourteen months, 
died on the 29th ult. of sunstroke; and on the day following a widow, aged. 
-eighty-three years, died of ‘‘cerebral congestion from exposure to intense 
sunlight.” The deaths caused by diarrhoea, which rose in the third week 
-of July to 415, fell last week to 312. 


Kine Epwarp Racexp Scuoon, ALBERT-STREET.—The children 
onnected with this institution were on Wednesday by gag ben by special 
train to Snaresbrook, and thence to the forest, to spend a day with their 
hers. Mr, Gurney, from the formation of the school, has been identified 

28 one of its most liberal supporters, and it was mainly through his gene- 
‘rosity that the annual holiday was arranged. The children were supplied 
‘with a good dinner and tea, and enjoyed themselves very much. The 
ers and friends dined together under a spacious marquee, and various 
Speeches were made appropriate to the occasion, and cordially recognising 

e liberality of Mr. Gurney and the zeal and devotion manifested by all 
engaged in the management of the school. 

AssocraTion FOR PROMOTING THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND.— 
This association, which has rescued many suffering and homeless blind, 
and which at present affords employment to upwards of seventy be men 

ie vast 


policemsn on duty obese dense bodies of smoke issuing 


nent. Conductor C. Lloyd, of the Royal Society’s escape, 
e, entered ie second-floor window, and foundin ag Bal cee 


% g 501 brought them 


| battle with him. 


| been taught to know that it is valuable. 
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CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, ce. 


The corner-stone of the church of St. James the Aposile was 
laid at Bourton, in the parish of Shrivenham, on Monday, the 8th inst., by 
the Viscountess Barrington. In the absence of the Vicar the Roy, G. 
Murray, Canon of Wordsworth, made a suitable address. 


The riotous proceedings at St. George’s-in-the-East are con- 
tinued, the Rey. Bryan King, his Curate and choristers, being hooted 
every Sunday as they leave the church, 


The Dunstable Chronicle states that ninety-one baptisms, in- 
cluding all ages from infancy to adults, took place the other day in Hoghton 
Regis Church—it being the first baptism Sunday succeeding es return of 
the Vicar after absence, 


The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, at its last 
mecting, determined to appoint a resident secretary at Calcutta, and 
another at Madras, with salaries respectively of £500 and £400 a year, and 
ahouse each. Exhibitions of £150 each for two years are to be offered to 
graduates of Oxford and Cambridge who will devote themselves to the 
study of hia languages and theology, preparatory to being employed as 
missionaries, 


A memorial window to the Fincham family has been placed in 
the south aisle of Diss Church. The subject is Abraham offering his son 
TIeaac in sacrifice. This is the fifth window in Diss Church which has been 
filled with painted glass during the last three years. 


Friday week's Gazette contains an order in council sanctioning 
a proporal for assigning a district chapelry to the church at Egglestone, 
Durham. Another order in council confirms certain alterations in the 
apportionment or exchange of the patronage of several benefices and 
churches in various parts of the country. 


The foundation-stone of a new church, to be called St. Barnabas, 
in the parish of St. Martin, Birmingham, was laid by Miss Ryland, of 
Bradford-bill, near Warwick, last week. The new church is in the district 
of Christ Church, and under the pastoral charge of the Rev. G. Lea, M.A. 
Mrs. and Miss Ryland gave the site, with £1000 to the endowment, and 
£500 to the building. The Birmingham Church-building Society give £1000. 


Hatrieip-HEaTH CHURCH was consecrated on Thursday week 
by the Lord Bishop of Rochester, in the presence of a numerous assembly 
ot the parishioners and clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood. The sum 
of £182 was collected. After the service an elegant Juncheon was served in 
the marquee near the church, to which a large party of ladies and gentle- 
men sat down, under the presidency of John Arcker Houblon, Esq. The 
school children and poor parishioners were also entertained on the occa- 
sion.——The consecration of the church of St. John the Evangelist, Bush. 
end, in the same parish, took place on Friday. 


PREFERMENTS AND ArrointmENntTSs,—Rectories: Rev. J. G. Bourne 
to Broom, Staffordshire; Rev. J. 8. Cox to Sibson, Leicestershire ; Rev. O. 
Dowson to Lound, Suffolk ; Rev. J. Heale to Poyntington, Somerset; Rev. 
W. H. Higgon to West Robeston, Pembroke ; Rev, J. Mayor, jun., to Cos- 
sington, Leicestershire ; Rev. E, Y. Nepean to Bucknall, Lincolnshire ; Rev. 
A. W. Phelps to Upper Pertwood, Wilts; Rev. J. Van Hemert to Gautby, 
Lincolnshire ; Rev. W. Wilson to Faversham, Cambridgeshire. Vicurages : 
Rey. R. G. Anderson to Manton, Rutland; Rev. W. G. Bayly to Fittleworth, 
Sussex ; Rev. C. Glynn to Wolvey, near Nuneaton, Warwickshire ; Rev. O. 
J. Humphrys to Caerwys, Flintshire ; Rev. H. R. Merewether to Tenterden, 
Kent; Rev. F. Rouch to Littlebourn, Kent; Rev. D. F. Wilson to Mitcham, 
Surrey. Perpetual_Curacies: Rev. 8. Danby to Christ Church, Belper, 
Derbyshire ; Rev. H. W. yap to Wimbledon, Surrey; Rev. G. B. Pix 
to Acaster-Selby, Yorkshire; Rey. A. V. Stuart to Nettleham, Lincolnshire; 
Rey. G. W. Wall to Kendal, Westmoreland; Rev. H. Ward to St. Barnabas, 
King’s-square, St. Luke’s. Curacies: Rev. G. Airey to St. Matthew’s, Man- 
chester ; Rev. J, P. Airey to Stretford, Lancashire; Rev. W. R. Andrews to 
Culham, Abingdon; Rev. G. W. Asplon to Stapleford, Cambridgeshire; 
Rey. J. Bailey to Salford, Manchester ; Rev. J. Baker to Over Darwen, Lan- 
cashire; Rey. W. M. Bennett to Northallerton, Yorkshire ; Rev. 8. B. Booker 
to Stockton Heatb, Cheshire; Rey. B. Braithwaite to Strensall, Yorkshire ; 
Rev. J. Clough to Burton Agnes, Yorkshire; Rev. H. N. Collier to Kendal, 
Westmoreland ; Rey. T, Collins to Newcastle-under-Lyne, Staffordshire ; Rev, 
H. R. Davies to Bridport, Dorset ; Rev. W. 8. Davis, to Prestwich, Lancashire; 
Rev. R. Dawson to St. Paul’s, Hull; Rev. H. P. Dodd to Ramsgate; 
Rev. A. Dunn to St. Andrew’s, Manchester ; Rev. T. Drury to St. Thomas’, 
York; Rev. H. C. Elliss to Thorganby, Yorkshire; Rev. H. J. Evans to 
Dowlais, Glamorganshire ; Rev, H. Fawcet to Stanwix, Cumberland; Rev. 
T. A. H. Fitzgerald to St. Martin’s, Leicester ; Rev. F. Freshney to Scalby, 
Yorkshire ; Rev, W. Garwood to Cottingham, Yorkshire; Rev. J. Godson 
to Colne, Lancashire; Rey, M. W. Hime to St. Mary, Cardiff, Glamoryan- 
shire; Rev. R. W: Hutchinson to Great Doddington, Northamptonshire ; 
Rev. J. Jones to St. Michael, Aberystwith, Monmouthshire; Rev. G. S. 
Karney to St. John’s, Ousebridge, York; Rev. T, C. Kemp to Kegworth 
with Isley-Walton, Leicestershire; Rev. W.G. Ketchley to Lythe, York- 
shire; Rev. W. HW. Lewis to Aberystwith, Monmouthshire; Rev. H. H. 
Lubbeck to Stow-cum-Quy, Cambridgeshire ; Rev. J. Monk to Holy Trinity, 
Hull; Rev. R. Muleaster to Matfen, Durham; Rev. F. 8. Newman to 
Clifford, Yorkshire; Rev. C. F', Porter to Raunds, Northamptonshire ; Rev. 
W. Raby to Halton, Lancashire; Rev. F. T. Raikes to St. George, Kendal, 
Westmoreland ; Rey. 8. Rosenthall to Uppingham, Rutlandshire ; Rev. H. C. 
Scudamore to St. Simon’s, Salford, Manchester ; Rev. T. C. Smith to Syston, 
Leicestershire; Rey. W. 8. Sprague to Luton, Bedfordshire ; Rey. J. Stott 
to St. Paul's, Blackburn, Lancashire ; Rev. A. D.C. Thompson to Appleton- 
le-Street; Rev. C. Thompson to St. John’s, Leicester; Rev. J. M. Vaughan 
to Shildon, Darlington, Durham; Rey. 8. L. Warran to St. Peter’s-in-the- 
East, Oxtord; Rev. H. 8. Wilcocks to St. Luke's, Heywood, Lancashire ; 
Rev. J. Williams to Cymner in Liantrissant, Glamorganshire ; Rev. W. R. 
Bayley to Summertown, Oxford.——Rey. H. Carpenter to be Pastoral 
Superintendent cf South Church of England School, Cornwallis-street, 
ao Rev. J. F. Serjeant to be Secretary to the Seamen's Mission 

jociety. 


Tur Sunz Canat.—Advices received from Alexandria to the 
81st ult. state that, according to an agreement effected between M. de 
Lesseps and the Viceroy, the rights and property of the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, should the same be wound up, are to be transferred to the Viceroy, 
who would then undertake to repay the shareholders in full. 


Bavarta.—In Tuesday’s sitting of the Chamber of Deputies 
the proposal of twenty-seven members for federal reform, by creating a 
central are and anational representation in Germany, was referred to a 
ecmmittee. 


DEATH OF THE HEIR APPARENT TO THE THRONE OF ASHANTEE. 
The West African Herald has received intelligence of the death of his 
Highness Osai Quoijoe, heir apparent to the throne of Ashantee, and 
nephew to the King; also of the decease of the Princess Effuah Sappon, 
sister to the King and mother of Osai Quoijoe. The deceased Prince was 
about forty years old, and had always been looked upon by the warlike 
nobility of Ashantee as the representative and supporter of the war party 
in that country—a party whose turbulence and ambitious designs have 
grvee great trouble and annoyance to the reigning Monarch, whose pacific 

isposition and sound sense are to us good guarantees for the peace of the 
country so long as he remains on the throne. 


DISTURBANCES AMONGST THE CHINESE In AUSTRALIA—The 
imposition of an annual residence tax of £4 per head w the Chinese 
cebea e of Victoria has, according to the Australian Mail, excited a vast 

erment amongst that singular ees The Victorians would, of course, 
be very glad were this impost to check the immigration of a people whose 
silent acquisitions in the auriferous districts have always been viewed with 
great jealousy. The Chinamen, however, impassive as they may seem, 
have not failed to imbibe a few of the notions upon which Britons are ac- 
custcmed to pride themselves. They scout the notion of subjected 
to a differential and therefore unjust tax, and express their det tion 
to resist its collection by every means in their power short of actual 
violence. Out of a Chinese population of 45,000 souls, only 168 have ap- 
lied for protection-tickets, Chinese meetings have been held, whereat 
Stasdariua, decorated with gold buttons as well as with ‘‘finger-nails an 
inch and upwards in length,” have ventilated their oratory; Chinese pro- 
ceesions, with banners and recusant inscriptions, have paraded about; and 
some longheaded Chinamen have been even hardy enough to ‘‘ beard the 
lion in his den,” wait upon the chief secretary, and wage an argumentative 
ce) is a quality inherent in the Chinese character, 
and the Government may yet have a good deal of trouble in the matter, 
which, however, presents no features suggestive of anxiety. Ny 


Norru-West Coast or Arrica—The mail-steamer Arinenian 


| arrived at Liverpool on Monday from the north-west coast of Africa, At 


Bonny River the disturbances were at an end, and trade im’ The 


2. 
Crown, of Bet erp struck on the rocks; the cargo saved not much 


the new Governor of Fernando Po, and 200 soldiers, Advices from the 
eastern districts of Gold Coast, under date of the 6th instant, informs us 
that, at the town of Kpong, on the bank of the River Volta, there had beon 
collected four tons of cotton, and that two tons more were on their to 
Kpoug. eee ree ee ee oe oe the uantities of thi 
article that are likely to be shipped to ap now e natives have 

ere is now no doubt whatever 
the Gold Coast wil become a cotton-exporting country. 
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THE “GREAT EASTERN.” 

THE inauguration of the Great Ship may be now considered as com. 
plete. In another part of our Paper will be found reports of the 
proceedings of Monday and Wednesday last; and one fact muat 
have forced itself on the notico of every one who visited the ship on 
either of those days, and, indeed, on the scientific world and the 
public generally—namely, that all questions as to “impossibility” 
are set at rest. So far the hugo fabric is a suecess—a decided one. 
It has been found “possible” to lay her keel-plate ; to build and 
launch her ; to complete and put into her engines unrivalled in size 
and accuracy, and to work them without heating and without noise : 
to set up and rig her enormous masts ; to finish and fit up her print: 
cipal ‘cabins ; to entertain thousands of people on board ; in short, to 

t her for sea. And we think that, inasmuch as it is now ascor- 
tained that all the calculations made in reference to her construction 
and completion haye turned out correct, and all the anticipations 
formed have so far, in spite of enginoering difficulties and com- 
mercial misadventures, and in spite of many popular misconceptions 
and not a few scientific objurgations, been actually realised, tho 
premoters of the great undertaking have a right to assume that the 
remaining conditions of her success will not fail—in other words, 
that she will attain the speed calculated on. It seems, therefore, 
that the present is a good opportunity for furnishing some sort of 
outline of the facts and circumstances relied on for carrying out in a 
commercial point of view the same expectations which have been so 
far amply realised in connection with her scientific and constructive 
prospects. 

Some idea may be formed of the rapid development of our com- 
mercial relations with the East from the.circumstance that in 1851 
the whole outward4pound shipping for that quarter of the globe was 
under 500,000 tons, whilst at present it is 960,000; and, when tho 
railway systems now in progress in India, at the Capo, and in Aus- 
tralia shall have developed themselves more fully, what may it not 
amount to? By far ee greater proportion of this traffic passes 
round the Cape of Good Hope. Some light goods, it is true, are 
carried by the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamers, at very 
heavy freights, and often at much risk to the goods themselves, as 
that peyton is formed for passengers, not cargo, and there is little 
space in their vessels for goods, which have in consequence some- 
times to wait 2 transitw at Alexandria. But the vast bulk of tho 
commercial traffic with the East passes round the Cape, and arrives 
at Calcutta, for instance, in from ninety to one hundred days, Let us, 
by way of illustration, follow the destinies of sucha cargo. Simul- 
taneously with the starting of the ship which carries it from England 
advice is, of course, sent overland in the usual way to Calcutta, and 
arrives there in about thirty-five days, During the sixty days or so 
which must intervene between the receipt of the advice and the 
arrival of the cargo at least eight more posts must arrive from England, 
announcing, it may be, the dispatch of half-a-dozen more cargoes of 
a similar character, and so completely changing the aspect of the 
market long before the arrival of theship. The importance attached 
by the commercial world to the circumstances of cargo and advice 
arriving simultaneously may be gathered from the fact that a certain 
commercial firm a short time since considered it, on the occasion of 
asudden demand, worth their while to send certain goods by the 
overland route, paying £23 a ton freight, when by the Uape route the 
freight would have been hut £2. The commercial rule, then, boing that 
an early market is always worth a high freight, the ideaof the Great 
Ship Company, the first-born of whose giants is the Great Haslern, is 
to establish a system of huge steamers in connection with numerous 
smaller ones, the two bearing much the same relation to each other 
that trunk lines and branch railways do, and thus to facilitate the 
arrival of cargoes simultaneously with, if not earlier than, the Over- 
landadvice. Assumingsuch asystem completed, a Great Hastern would 
leave England once a month, carrying about one-fourth of the monthly 
exports to India, China, and Australia, or some 10,000 tons of goods. 
On arriving at the Cape she would discharge the Australian portion 
of her cargo into a steamer there ready to receive it, coal up if need 
were, though she can carry enough for the whole voyage out and 
home, and proceed to some East Indian harbour, as Trincomaleo, 
The auxiliary vessels, or ‘‘feeders,” would have been there before 
her, and, having discharged into hulks the cargoes they had brought 
from Caleutta, Hong-Kong, or Shanghai, would be ready to come 
alorgside at once and receive the remainder of hers, whilst the 
moment they were full the trunk-line ship would begin taking in her 
hemeward cargoes from the hulks, and then return as she camo, 
pene up the Australian cargo at the pare It is calculated that 

y this system the voyage to Calcutta will be shortened to some thirty 
days, a proportionate reduction of time taking place in the routes 
to the other commercial markets indicated. Can there be a doubt 
that if these calculations are only moderately carried out the 
mercantile world will, indeed must, avail themselves largely of the 
system? Andit should be added, by the way, that in making these 
calculations, commercial data, as they now are, have been all through 
relied on, not as they may be; all experience, however, shows that 
increased facilities bring increased traffic. 

There are some similar and several distinct considerations bearing 
on the ecmmercial success of the Great Hastern, or rather of its 
system, in reference to passengers. The enormous difference in 
time between the Overland and Cape routes being abolished, how 
many will prefer the magnificent accommodations of the Great Ship, 
her steadiness in heavy weather, and, above all, the undisturbed 
enjoyment of these from the moment of leaving the “ feeder” to 
the time of her dropping anchor, to the shifting from steamer to rail 
and rail to steamer, the calling at a half a dozen places en route, and. 
the numerous other comparative inconveniences of the Overland 
route which people put up with because they wish to save time, and 
which, as it is, many people still avoid by adopting the old sea 
route. 

The speed of transit will also make the Great Ship Company a 
formidable competitor for the mail-bags. It is calculated, for 
instance, that the system we have been explaining will save fifty 
per cent in time on the Australian line as compared with the time 
now occupied by the Overland route. If this calculation be in any 
moderate way realised there will be no question “‘ Who shall havo 
the mail-bags ?” a 

Recent events have called attention te another capability ger 
sessed by the Great Ship, and that one is quite as much of 
national as commercial importance—of course we allude to its 
employment as a troop-ship. The chairman of the company, in 
his speech on Monday (a full report of which will be found else- 
where), alluded very pointedly and very feelingly to what might 
have been effected by the help of such a ship during the Indion 
rebellion. Nor is it only in the rapid dispatch of troops to colonies 
that she would be found useful. In the event of an European war, 
for instance, how quickly could the services of one such vessel, 
much more of two or three, be made available in collecting our 
fighting regiments from the colonies for concentration at the seat of 
war, and supplying their place with whatever raw material the 
Secretary for the time being might think it wise to sord ot?! 
Speaking of this one matter only in a commercial point of view, it 
may be remarked that, if paid at no higher rate than that given for 
carrying bc to India during the mutiny, the Great Hustern would 
pay for herself in a single trip. : 

Tor present calculations, and in order to lay some tangible figures 
before our readers, the East has been selected only; but it can be 
hardly necessary to point out that, if the system shall prove success- 
ful in this direction, there is scarcely any limit to its development in 
many other directions which will readily occur to the mind. It will, 
in fact, be the inauguration of a new system of commerce. 


Mr. Daniel Owen Maddyn, the author of “ Chiefs of Parties,” 


died in Dublin on Saturday last. : : 
Socimry or Frmnps.—The Let menpeiy of the prizes for the 
best essays on [the causes of the decline in the Society of Friends have 
awarded the first prize to Mr, J. 8. Rowntree, of York, and the second to 
Mr. Thomas Hancock, of Nottingham. In consequence of the excelloace 
of the second successful essay, the donor has mad@ the second prize equal 
7) 


the first in money value, 
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MARTIN’S HOLE, AND THE SEGNES PASS, IN THE BERNESE ALPS, FROM THE VILLAGE OF ELM. 


MARTINSLOCH, OR MARTIN’S HOLE, IN THE EIGHER 
MOUNTAIN, ONE OF THE BERNESE ALPS. 


Tae Alpine Club, which now consists of upwards of one hundred 
members, have clearly established, by their highly interesting work 
‘Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” a second edition of which has just 
been brought out, that climbing mountains abroad, and the more 
social, if less exciting, pleasures of dining together at home, are not 
the only pastimes in which they indulge. We have seldom seen a 
more attractive volume. The paper, the printing, the maps, the 
cromo- lithographs, are all good ; and it is difficult to speak too highly 
of the literary efforts of Messrs, Ames, Anderson, Ball, Bunbury, 
Dayies, Forster, Hardy, Hawkins, 
Hinchliff, Kennedy, Matthews, 
Ramsay, Tyndall, and Wills, the 
fourteen enterprising pedestrians 
who have, in a very spirited 
manner and with more than 
ordinary ability, contributed to 
its pages. 

It appears invidious to make 
selections, as we can, with the 
utmost confidence, recommend 


detached by the shock of some of the numerous earthquakes which 
have visited this part of the country, and that the cavity thus com- 
menced was increased, and eventually rounded off, by the rotatory 
action of the sand, gravel, and snow which drift through it, occa- 
sionally with great force, and with a noise almost like thunder. 
‘«Martinsloch has, as may easily be imagined, been attributed to 
Satanic agency, and also to the miraculous interposition of Provi- 
dence. My guide, who had nearly as much reverence for St. Martin 
ashe had dread of the Sardona glacier, told me that the hole was 
made by the saint himself, in order to escape from the devil, who 
was pursuing him, This St, Martin was a most erratic saint; and he 
has given his name to more than one rock and cavern in Switzerland 


and the Tyrol. On the occasion alluded to by the guide, I should 
fancy that he must have been on his way to the Calfeuser Thal, 
where he once took refuge, and where some chalets (for they scarcely 
deserve the name of a village) are called after him, and that he pro- 
bably went by the Sardona glacier, as, with the facilities he appears 
to have had for fraying his way, he would hardly have submitted to 
execute the long détour which I was compelled to make.” 

Another tradition explanatory of this hole is thus given in 
“Murray’s Handbook to Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont” :— 
“On the way up to the Eismeer a singular depression in the rocks, 
called. Martinsdruck, is pointed out to the traveller, and opposite 
to it, in the crest of the Higher, a small hole, called Martinsloch, 

through which the sun's rays 

shine twice a year. Once on a 

time, according to the tradition, 
* the basin now occupied by the 

Eismeer was filled with a lake, 

but, the space between the 


Mettenberg and the Higher being 


much narrower than at present, 


the outlet from it was constantly 


blocked up, and inundations pro- 


duced, which ruined the fielas of 


the entire book to our readers ; 


but, as we have been favoured 


the poset in the valleys below. 
At 


ength St. Martin, a holy 


with an original sketch of Martins- 


giant, came to the rescue; he 


loch, or Martin’s Hole, taken 


seated himselfonthe Mettenberg, 


from the village of Elm, we give 


resting his staff on the Eigher, 


Mr. Forster’s description of thatex- 


and then with one lusty heave of 


traordinary spot. After a graphic 


his brawny back not only burst 


ortrait of his guide, whom 


open the present wide passage 


e describes as having long arms 


between the two mountains, but 


and short, thick legs, terminated 


left the marks of his seat on the 


by feet somewhat of the size and 


one, and drove his walking-stick 


shape of American snow-shoes, 


right through the other.” 


Mr. Forster states that he left Elm 


Mr. Forster, it appears, went 


a little after threea.m. ona bright 


round by Reichenau, which he tells 


starlight morning, and then pro- 


us will always have a peculiar at- 


ceeds thus :— 


traction, from its having been the 


‘Shortly after leaving he vi 


lage we crossed the stream that 


place where King Louis Philippe 
acted as usher of a school. “His 


descends from the snows of the 


room,” continues he, ‘neatly but 


Ofen, and ascended, for rather 


plainly furnished, is in much the 


more than hour, by a path along 


same state as it was at the time 


its right bank until we got to 


he occupied it, except that on the 


another stream which comes from 


the Segnes and joins the first 


walls hang two pictures of Louis 


Philippe by Winterhalter. One 


nearly at right angles. Here we 


turned to the left, and followed 


day when I happened to be there 


@ young man visited this room, 


the second stream for a short dis- 


and appeared to feel more than 


tance, and then proceeded almost 


ordinary emotion at seeing it.. He 


due east, first over some pastures 
and then over loose stones and 
rocks, until we had on our right 
and very little above us that ex- 
traordinary hole or tunnel known 
as Martinsloch, or Martin’s Hole, 
which had acted as a beacon 
almost from the time we quitted 
Elm. 

*«Martinsloch, which Ebel ima- 
gines to be a corruption of Martis 
Loch, because the sun shines 
through it on the church at Elm 
in the months of March and Sep- 
tember, is a tunnel pierced 
through the ridge or screen which 
runs along the summit of the 
Segnes Pass. 

“This tunnel appears to be 
quite round, and, as I was told, is 
about thirty feet in diameter. 1 
tried in vain to arrive at asatisfac- 
tory conclusion as to its origin. 
There was no appearance of water 


wrote in the strangers’ boo! 


kk, 
‘Louis Philippe d’Orleans.’ It 


was the Comte de Paris, the grand- 


son of its former occupant! On 


the table lay a pen, tied round 


near it; and, on the whole, I was 


inclined to think that portions of 


the rock, which is here stratified 
limestone lying horizontally, were 


PRESENT STATE OF “ THE GREAT EASTERN.”—SEE SUPPLEMENT, PAGE 160. 


ith a piece of black crape. With 
this pen King Louis Philippe had 
signed his last will a few days be- 
fore his death. It has been sent 
to Mr. Planta, as a souvenir, by 
Queen Amélie.” yi 

Several additions and correc- 
tions have been made ii 


bea Carelling ola to know 

is year Thun, Martigni, 
Lucerne, end even Glarus, a 
district quite unknown to the or- 
dinary tourist, may be reached by 
rail, and that there is an express 
train direct from Paris to Basle, 
which traverses the distance in 
thirteen hours. 
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FRENCH TROOPS CROSSING THE MINCIO, FROM A SKETCH BY M. BEAUCE.—sse race 157. 
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SKETCHES IN PARLIAMENT. 


BusINESS in the Legislature having become reduced to mechanical 
routine, and the moors not being open, members who stay in towa 
because it is the nearest starting-point for everywhere have been 
amusing themselves by a little internal agitation. In the first place, 
they have had the pleasure of seeing one of their own body brought 
up in the custody of the Sergeant at-Arms and admonished, after the 
fashion of a naughty boy, because he was not in his place when an 
Election Committee, of which he was a member, was to be sworn ; and, 
besides the degradation of being a literal prisoner, he had the satis- 
faction of having to pay a tolerable amount of guineas to the official 
who ran over to Ireland to capture him. This occurrence, together 
with at least two others which have distinguished Parliamentary pro- 
ceedings during the last few days, has suggested that, after all, the 
position of members of Parliament is slightly anomalous when viewed 
in connection with the tremendous liberty which Great Britons are 
supposed to enjoy. In point of fact, it seems that patriotic indi- 
viduals who give up, all of them, a considerable amount of time, and 
many of them a considerable amount of profit which might other- 
wise bo gained in the exercise of their ayocations, are a kind of pri- 
soners, and in the perpetual custody of Mr. Speaker. Once elected, 
thero is no possible means of a member resigning their seat, except 
by a fiction, the exercise of which is at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment of the day, who, by refusing that office under the Crown which 
is popularly known as the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, may 
keep a reluctant gentleman in duress for seven years, if a Parliament 
lasts so long, with compulsion on him to be in the House for at least 
sixteen hours a day. If he is a member of any Committee, and ho 
does not attend, the scion of a noble family who for a mild con- 
sideration of £2000 a year condescends to wear an uncomfortable, 
not to say ludicrous, dress, and to carry a heavy ‘‘ bauble ” for a 
short distance every day, sends one of his runners after the peccant 
mewber, and puts him in a situation which, in the ewe of ordinary 
mortals, woe give him a famous action for false imprisonment. It 
is not by any means cortain that it is not in the power of the 
‘Speaker to keep every member in his place for the whole time that 
the House is sitting, and there is nothing that we know of to 
prevent the House sitting de die in diem from the Ist of 
January to the 3lst of December, Sundays inclusive, Such, at 
least, is the principle and such the conditions on which a 
gentleman undertakes the duty of representing his rar pclach hf 
men, and he has not even the negative advantage of being able 
*‘strike.” Look at the case of Dr. Michell, the member for 
‘Bodmin. The ordinary agency of a petition against his return is 
ut in motion, and, unless he chose to pee a large sum of money 
in defending his right to his seat, he could not escape from a position 
which he felt circumstances made it desirable for him to leave with- 
out putting himself under an obligation to a political opponent who, 
as a member of the Government, is able to afford h‘m the alternative 
of the Chiltern Hundreds. In connection with this affair let it be 
said that it resulted in one of the most characterictic scenes that 
have occurred in Parliament for some time, and which proved how 
gencrous and appreciative of truth and justice the House of Commons 
as a body is. ¢¥i is well known, that purist whose public virtue 
seems bern of spleen, and who does Sheffield the honour of allowing 
that borough to afford him the best Egg arena for displaying his 
acid egotism, discovered that poor Dr. Michell had been guilty of 
the base corruption of objecting to being ruined, and that, bein 
unwilling to allow a petition which he conscientiously believe 
to be unfounded to go against him by default, he agreed that if the 
urtrue allegation whichit represented was withdrawn he would retire 
from a seat which he could hold only on a condition that would 
geriously injure his fortunes and his prospects. The result has 
been that the plain, simple, quaint Cornishmin will have a place 
in history, or the Annual Register, as having signally defeated that 
notable, we will not say distinguished, public man who, in his 
own ostimation, is the sole depositary of all the public probity of 
the ege. It was only necessary for the odd-looking provincial 
doctor to rise in his place, and, with all the drawbacks of a queor 
accent and ungainly gestures, to tell a plain tale, rendered pathetic 
by the manly emotion which he exhibited, in order to produce 
bursts of sympathetic cheering at every sentence; and he sat down 
amidst as hearty an ebullition of feeling in his favour as it was 
evident there was existed against his ascuser. Bitter was the tone in 
which the member for Sheffield exclaimed, after the long period 
which ensued before he could find a seconder for his motion, that he 
supposed he should get no one to do him that office; and many 
were the murmurs of surprise that he should find as many as thirty 
members to go into the lobby with him, among whom was to be 
found Mr. Disraeli, who for once in his life ventured to run counter 
to the unequivocally-expressed opinion of the House of Commons. 
We wonder whether Lord Elcho knows how narrow an eseape he 
had of never being delivered of that great speech of his on foreign 
affairs, the bringing forth of which has been so long protracted. 
There may be three hundred members of the House of Commons in 
town, and at four o'clock on Monday two hundred and eighty of 
fhem were at luncheon on board the Great Eastern off Deptford ; 
and but for the device of appointing a Commission to give the Royal 
assent to bills. which of itself constitutes the Speaker and his 
satellites a ‘‘ House,” there would not have been forty members 
present at the hour when it is necessary to count from the Chair. 
‘As it was, although the debate produced just nothing ad rem as regards 
foreign affairs, it did turn out to be a fitting wind up to the talk of the 
Session. The putting up of Mr. Gladstone to answer the initiator of the 
motion was good tactique, for nothing was more calculated to show 
that on the Italian question the Ministry were united. And certainly 
never did Mr. Gladstone more —, vindicate his claim to the 
title of a perfect orator and a man of honest sympathies with right 
and justice. All his tone and demeanour went to prove an idea 
which his conduct and manner since he has been in office has gene- 
rated in those who have observed him—namely, that, at least for the 
resent, he is happy and comfortable in his position as a Cabinet 
Minister, and that he has obtained in the Ministerial counsels a 
power and an influence which must be most gratifying to him. Not 
only has Eord Palmerston, then, contrived that Mr. Gladstone should 
not be against him, but, as far as can be judged from ap mces, he 
js justnow thoroughly with him. Itismost creditable to Mr, Gladstone 
that, having accepted office under the peculiar circumstances 
by which he was surrounded, he has given no half-hearted aid and 
support to his chief and his colleagues, but has been not only a 
practical but an earnest and, by inevitable consequence, a most 
werful coadjutor. And be it said that another feature of this 
ebate was that Lord John Russell spoke better than one has heard 
him for years, He delivered himself like a Fem as and seemed 
as if he, too, was no longer an isolated unit in the Ministry, endured 
rather than cultivated. Can it be that, after all, those which were 
supposed to be contending elements when the Cabinet was formed 
have been welded into a consistent working machine? In reference 
to this it may be said that one evening last week Mr. Milner Gibson 
made his first essay as a Minister in dealing with some topic relating 
to his department; and, although just at first he was a little 
awkward and hesitating, ina short time he went ahead in the true 
Ministerial style, and showed considerable aptitude in catching the 
official tone, which is a knack that every man cannot easily reach. 
In short, one begins to think that, after all, we shall see the Treasury 
Lench occupied by the same body in its integrity when, some months 
hence, the House is cleared of the dust and spiders to which it will 
be consigned by Monday next. 


Exections oF MEMBERS OF Parttament.—The Dartmouth 
ele:tion took place on Tuesday, when Mr. J. Dunn, a Conservative, 
was returned without opposition, in place of Mr. Schenley, the Liberal, 
a scated for bribery. The Conservative candidate has also beon successful at 
‘Yaunton in the seat vacated by Mr. Labouchere’s elevation to 
the Peerage; the num at the close being—Bentinck, 382; Barclay, 333. 
At Devonport, Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, a Whig, has had a hard. fight 
for the seat vacated by Sir E. Perry. ad the last moment Mr. Busfield 
Ferrand came forward on the ve interest, and, the lead 
early in the day, was only forty-nine behind at the close, the num! being 
—Seymour, 1096 ; Ferrand, 1047 ‘ 
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HOUSE OF LORDS—TveEspay. 
THE MILITIA. 


On the order of the day for the second reading of the Militia Laws Amend- 


ment Bill, 


Lord ErrarrorD pe Repciirre complained of the suspension of the 
militia ballot, and called attention to the state of the defences of the country. 
During the short Session that had taken ge we had peace, and war, ani 

have the same thing over again 


or again ; and he feared that we migh 
uring the recess, for he had no faith that the pending negotiations would 
result in the establishment of peace on a permanent basis. 

Lord Krnaspown thought the defences of the country would never fbe in 


& proper position unless a resort were made to something like a conscrip- 
tion ; for by no other means could the necessary defences by sea and land 


be manned, 


The Earl of Rrron taid the whole question of homedefence was under the 
serious consideration of the Government, and during the recess noble 
Lords might depend that the utmost attention would be directed to the 
He did not, however, think, in a time of peace, it would be ex- 
pedient to have recourse to the ballot or any other compulsory means to 
augment the forces of the country. The ballot he looked upon as a great 
acs, he thought 


subject. 


engine in time of war ; but, if it was resorted to in time of 
it would be resisted to the utmost, and the effect would be to render the 
military service of the country highly unpopular. If noble Lords left the 
whole subject in the hands of the Government, they would, he felt assured, 
have no reason to regret the course they had adopted. 

The bill was then read a second time. 

Several bills pe through Committee, and others were read a third 
time and passed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuespay. 


Ponrrrract Evrcrion.—Mr. Brient drew attention to certain matters 
connected with the withdrawal of tho petition against the return at the 
late election for Pontefract. Mr, Childers, the defeated candidate, polled 
296 votes, against 306 polled by Mr. Overend, Mr. Childers presented a 
petition against the return of Mr. Overend. With a view to a scrutiny, and 
in order to save the expense of inquiry before a Parliamentary Committee, 
it was agreed to refer the matter to a gentleman on the Conservative side of 
the House, whose decision was to be final, Mr. Overend’s party agreed to 
this suggestion, and the original petition was withdrawn. Mr. Overend 
had, however, since that period declined to be bound by the award, The 
result was thet Mr, Childers, aqger Tray defrauded of his right to con- 
test the validity of the return, petitioned the House for an inquiry. He 
(Mr. Bright) proposed to have the petition printed, and to move for a Select 
Committee to inquireinto the matter,—After some discussion as to the best 
mode of proceeding it was arranged that the petition should be printed, and 
that Mr. Bright should move for a Select Committee on the subject. 

The Consolidated Fund Set pt goed Bill, the Stamp Duties Bill, and 
the Customs Bill were severally read a third time and passed. 


THE EAST INDIA LOAN BILL. 

On the consideration of this bill some converfation took place as to the 
propriety of giving the guarantee of this country for the additional loan 
about to be raised for the service of India. 

Mr. Ayrton animadverted upon the P ggg ieee principle which 
seemed to prevail on the Treasury ben: This principle was very costly to 
the public, for the Indian loan would probably be raised at an interest ef 
six per cent, whereas if an Imperial guarantee were given the saving in 
interest alone would be sufficient to repay the principal and interest in 
eighteen or twenty years. He ventured to predict that in twenty years to 
oome no one would be able to understand the kind of hallucination under 
which the present loan was to be raised. * 

Sir C. Woop said the question of an Imperial guarantee was one of vast 
importance—far too important to be discussed in the last few days of the 
Session. The Government Mad not thought proper in the present instance 
to advise it; but it was not to be denied but that circumstances might here- 
after compel them to bring the question under the serious consideration of 
Parliament. He hoped to be able to induce the right hon. gentleman the 
mcmber for Devonport (Mr. J. Wilson) to undertake the mission to India 
for the purpoee of placing the finances of that country on a proper footing. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Vansii 

Sir C. Woop said that Mr. Wilson 
appointment. 

After some discussion the bill was read a third time and passed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Some unopposed orders of the day were i Pea of. 

Lord Naas gave notice that he would next Session move for leave to bring 
= % bee for the better registration of births, deaths, and marriages in 

reland, 

Mr. Mackinnon moved for leave to bring in a bill to establish equitable 
councils of conciliation to adjust differences between mastersand operatives. 
The hon. gent'eman contended that if such councils existed the present 
peel aah the building trade could never have occurred. The motion was 
agreed to. 

Mr. Copper reported from the Bevery Committee that Ralph Walters, 
Esq., ene of the sitting members, was not duly elected; that Henry 
Edwards, Eeq., the other sitting member, was duly elected ; that bribery 
bad taken place, though without the knowledge of Messrs, Walters and 
Edwards; and that Boyce and Taylor, who were proved guilty of having 
bribed, ought to be prosecuted. 

Mr. J. Locke called the attention of the House to the case of enlist- 
ment in her Majesty's 96th Regiment of Foot of the late private James 
Caulfield, who, when under fifteen years of age, was enlisted in that regi- 
ment at Westminster on the 23rd of September, 1857, and, his discharge 
having been refused, he died from the rigours of discipline at Parkhurst 
Hospital on the 2ist of July, 1858. The hon. and learned gentleman was 
entering into a narrative of the case, when an hon. member moved that the 
House be counted, and, twenty-nine members only being present, the House 


adjourned, 
HOUSE OF LORDS.—WepneEspDay. 


The House of Lords met at four o’clock, and sat for a short time. No 
discussion of any importance took place, the business being for the most 
es of a formal character. The Lorp CHANCELLOR, however, while waiting 

or bills to come up from the Commons, took occasion to state, with refer- 
ence to some petitions presented by the Bishop of Oxford against marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister, that if there were any bill on the subject 
before the House he should vote against it. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—WepnzsDay. 


THE PONTEFRACT ELECTION. 

Mr. Briaut moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the allegations 
contained in the petition of Mr. C. E. Childers, presented August 9; and 
that the said Committee do consist of the follo members :—Mr. Wal- 
ag Mr, Craufurd (Ayr), ny 88 Jervis, Lord Robert Clinton, Mr. Selwyn, 

. Phillips, and Mr, G. C. Glyn. 

Mr. OveREND expressed himself gratified that Mr. Bright had made the 
motion, but at the same time deprecated the use of the word “defraud,” as 
applied to his conduct by Mr. Bright when calling attention to the subject 
on the previous day. The hon. and learned gentlemen entered into a 
lengthened detail of all the circumstances, as far as they came within his 
knowledge, relating to the withdrawal of the petition st his return by 
the agents of Mr. Childers, and_repudia' in the 
manner that he had ever given his sanction to 
which could raise the question of his resigning his seat. He was, he said, 
absent from town on professional business when Mr. Rose and Mr. Leeman 
met on the subject, and he read a Af of a telegram which he had received 
Pier agi trgie ng Fie ghorme th “ led him belles conclusion ccna - 

‘ar from bis seat being req’ regia ag roposed was only the 
prelude to a ‘‘ dignified withdrawal” on the ot of Mr. Childers. On 
subsequently discovering before the referee (the Barl of March) that the 

ts i ach other, and that the question of the seat wa3 


had not as yet accepted the 


agents had misunderstood e; 4 
to be a main subject of the award, he diated any such reference as 
illegal and a breach of privilege. The Harl of March then said he would 


be (ats Owerend) saroed 
6 (Mr. Ov: 

of Mr. Childers declined to proc: 
refused to be bound by any award which might end: his seat. These 
were the facts of the case, and it was his earnest desire they should be 
submitted to the searching 


after his agents had tied up their pa and declined to proceed that the 
hon. and learned gentleman had pomtod 

Mr. OvereEnD intimated that Mr. Bright was ormed in rine! 

Sir W. Joziirr charged Mr. Bright with having, in his speech y VA 

unfairly prejudiced the case Mr. Overend. . 

Mr. Disraeri was of opinion 

ly vindicated bis honour as a member 


On the consideration of the European Troops (India) Bill, 

ad ial Woop Mapes that the object of soe Pgesn _— iment a 
as nom European troops w! can, by law, ined 
India, there being a question as to the number not been 
e 


Home Departm: 
the object and the result of a conference held with him by a deputation of 
the Central 
ject of the builders’ strike and nine hours’ movement ?—Sir G@. C, Lewis 
said a deputation had waited upon him with a view to get the House or the 
Government to arbitrate between the parties. 


Exch 
other’ intments loyed th 

other appo: ents commonly emplo; to vacate a seat in the 
Commons, to any member me Be whose return a 


next Session ?—The 


Church, inst 
claimed on the part of the Church the whole disposal of those endowments, 
and the Roman Catholics of the north were therefore desirous that their 
begat id should no longer be exempted from the operation of the law 
of the land. 


ty the omployment ot voters at elections for the borough. 

e em ent of voters at elections for 

roved that Daniel "gui 
prosecu' 


in 


ad Dake: See Oe 
the C had altered the po! 


- of the Committee that a voter named Thomas Tay! 


xceeded. ; 
General Pret said the bill proposed to increase the local army of India, 


[Aveusr 13, 1950 


contrary to the recommendation of the commission. He submitted 
bill of such importance should not be hurried through Parlismeat page 
last days of an expiring session. It struck him that Sir Charles Wood had 
drawn hie inspiration from the Indian Council, and that the bill under con- 
sideration was intended to throw a large addition of patronage into their 
hands. He saw no reason why the area of recruiting India should nt 
be increased by the enlistment of foreigners, such as the German Legion. 

Sir De L, Evans doubted very much whether any good would omit from 
= Ronee rgoeec a ero rip gia & of ibeae mercenaries. He approved 

“ enie was 0; 
Hoyal caminision ypposed to the recommendations of the 
r. 8. Henpert reminded General Peel that he had a; 
characters with reference to this matter. He had been a of ths Sane 
missioners who reported against a local army, and he had also been a 
member of the Government who declared that a local army was necessary. 
hese poeth, Colonel Dunne, Mr. Ayrton, and other hon. members 
ny 
The bill was read a third time and passed. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
d through Committee, 

ommittee oa the Fireworks Act Amendment Bill 


The Sale of Gas Bill 
The order for the 
was discharged. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Taourspay. 


INDIA LOAN BILL. 

On the motion for going into Committee on this bill, 

The Earl of ELLenBoroveri entered into much detail with to the 
Indian expenditure, and stated his belief that no reduction could be made 
in the British military force in that country. He repudiated the idea of 
an Imperial guarantee, and thought that the existing deficit could not be 
made up by new taxes. The ac’ stem of India was a c , from 
which order was in the first instance be produced, after which useful 
and economical reforms might be introduced. He deprecated the reduction 
of the salaries of the civil servants, as able men could only be induced to 
go 43 — in the cere alongs their fortunes. 
ts Lord Lyvrepon thoug! ¢ local military force might be material 
reduced by the establishment of a local poliog, if 

After some further discussion the bill passed poe = Committee, 

The remaining business was then disposed of, and the House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Tuurspay. 


New Memprr.—Mr. Bentinck took the oaths and his seat for Taunton, in 
the room of Mr. Labouchere, who has been raised to the Pee: 4 

Buiipers’ Strike.—Mr. E. James asked the Secretary of State for the 
ent whether he had any objection to state to the House 


Association of Master Builders on Tuesday last upon the sub- 


He informed them that, in 
unfitted to 


his opinion, both the House and the Government were wholly 


undertake any such duty with respect to a matter upon which they must be 


necessarily uninformed. ; 

THE CHILTERN HunpREDs.—Mr, Grirrira asked the Chancellor of the 
uer whether or not it was his intention, on the part of the Govern- 

grant the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or any of s 
‘ouse 0! 
a petition was now pending, 
previous to or during the recess, and before the reassembling of Parliament 
HANCELLOR of the ExcuequuR said he should not feel 
justified in refusing the Chiltern Hundreds to any hon. member bear 4 

use there was a petition pending against him. Tne House itself sho 


consider any matter in connection with the petition. 


THE SERPENTINE.—In reply to a question from Sir J. Paxton, Mr. 
Firzroy said it was his intention to proceed with Mr, Hawisley’s plan 
of cleasing the water of the Serpentine. 

CHARITABLE TRUSTS ACTS CONTINUANCE BILL. 

On the motion for going into Committee on this bill, 

Mr. NEwDEGATE objected to the bill on the part of the Roman 
Catholics of the north of England, who feared that their endowments 
would be Late gd under the management of Cardinal Wiseman and his 

of remaining under their own control. Cardinal Wiseman 


He therefore moved as an amendment that the bill be com- 
mitted that day three months, 

Mr. Spooner seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Hinnessy sw ed the original motion. 

Mr. Bowyer said Mr. Newdegate appeared in a new character as the 


advocate of the Roman Catholics, towards whom it was well known he 
entertained sentiments of the bitterest hatred. The object of the bill was 
to prevent the confiscation of those endowments under the Superstitious 
Uses Act until a plan could be devised to place them on a proper footing, 
and he therefore hoped that the House would agree to it. 


After some observations from Mr, Scully and Mr. Kinnaird, 
Sir G. E. Lewis hoped the bill, which was only a continuance one, might 


be allowed to pass, and they could legislate on the subject carly next 


Session. 

After a short discussion the House divided, and the numbers were— 
For the original motion, 70; for the amendment, 47: majority, 23. 

The bill was then passed through Committee and subsequently through 


its remaining stages. 


Divorce Couris Brtu.—This bill was passed through all its stages. 
On the motion of Mr. Branp, a new writ was ordered for the borough of 


Devonport, in the room of Mr, Wilson, who has accepted the appointment 
of Commissioner to India, 


ELECTION COMMITTEES. 


The Committee appointed to inquire into the Beverley election reas- 


ppoin 
sembled on Tuesday, when the chairman reported thut the Committee 
had come to a decision to the following effect :—‘*That 
Esq., was, by his agents, guilty of bribery at the last election for the borough 
- is verley. That the said Ralph Walters was not duly elected at the last 
election a 
That Henry Edwards, 
borough in the present Parliament. That the last election, as far as Ralph 
Walters was concerned 
a number of cases in which voters were bribed with sums of £5, £3, and 
£1 2s. 6d., by Daniel Boyes and Robert Taylor. 
that such payments had taken place with the knowledge or sanction of the 
said Ralph Walters, Esq. The Committee also reported that it had been 


Ralph Walters, 
urgess to represent the borough of Beverley in Parliament. 
Esq., was duly elected a member to represent the 
was a void election. The report then enumerated 


That it was not proven 


t three voters had been bribed with the payment of certain sums 


ved t! 
Br being employed at such election, on behalf of Henry Edwards, Hsq., but 
or sanction of the said Henry Edwards, Esq., or hisagents. That i appears 


‘stem pre’ 


Boyes and Robert Taylor had been g 


of bribery, and 
they should at the 


ty 
ted. 


admissio. 
chairman said the Committee were of opinion—“‘ That Hdward A. a pr 
ae was duly elected a bu! of 


and J 
That Joe Crossley had been 


Esq. 

the last election under the promise that part of his house would be as 
acommittee-room. That H a publican, had been bribed by 
one Jabez Wells for the like purpose. That Henry Partridge | 

bribed by one John Wilson for the ee ee That Joseph Hilburn had 
been bribed for the like . That Aquila Priestley, a publican, had 
been bribed with half a beer by one John Clift to vote for Mr. 


striking off the poll 
y Gren, Godfrey Hudson, Henry 


was bribed by Thomas 
‘ht half-crowns; but it was not proved that 
member 


e sanction or consent of pegs 


r. the Conservative member, would not be pro- 
° with, as the al sat gnc Rise nce es gel pnd 
that sought to be established in the case of Mr. Grenfell, and the agency 
would be quite as diflicult to prove. 


Mr. I H. Brewer, of the Midland Circuit, has been appointed 
Recorder of Northampton. 

The judgeeitp vacant by the death of the Hon. Patrick 
Plunket bas conferred upon Mr. David Lynch, Q.C. ; and the chair- 
manship of the county of Louth, vacant by the promotion of Mr. Lynch, 
has been conferred upon Mr. y, VO. 


Aveust 13, 1859.] 


TOWN AND TABLE TALK ON LITERATURE, ART, &e. 


Unper what “order” of Architecture is England to live and 
dictste, not to Zurich alone, but to the whole of Europe? This is 
the leading subject of conversation in artistic circles. What is the 
style or “ order” to be in which John Bull is to lodge Lord John 
Russell? Lord John has his own masonic and unmasonic lodge, the 
gift of the Queen, and well seasoned and well inhabited. But John 
Bull must put his Foreign Secretary into a really habitable building. 
Downing-street, as far as bricks and mortar are concerned, is a 
Rotten Row. ‘This seated and unseated members of the House of 
Commons both admit; both, moreover, admitting the absolute 
necessity of rebuilding the Foreign Office of England—almost better 
known out of England than in England. But what kind of building 
is John Bull to build for Lord John Russell and his successors? 
Classic or Gothic? Vitruvius or William of Wykeham? Palladio or 
Pennethorne? Vanbrugh or G. G. Scott? Tite or t’other thing? 
Barry or Beresford Hope? Tom Wyatt or anything? Yes, England 
has spent nearly six thousand pounds in, ss it unfortunately happens, 
a yain endeavour to determine this question. The Prime Minister 
of England stands manfully out for Vitruvius and Wren; an in- 
fiuential body of members stand dut as strongly for William of 
Wykeham and G. G. Scott. And to what purpose? We are not in 
love with classic porticos ‘to let,” or with buttresses, flying or 
unfiying, equally ‘to let ;” nor are we in love with 
Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And—passages that lead to nothing. 

But are we not to have a Foreign Office fit for future homo repro- 
sentatives of England at Zurich or Vienna? We quarrel about 
style. The rats—Hanoverian and mixed—have hold of the existing 
Foreign Office; and, while we are quarrelling about “ style,” wo 
have a “strike” in the building trade, and we cannot build either 
Grecian or Gothic. Our Foreign Minister must write his despatches 
at home. 

The most remarkable feature of Lord Northwick’s prolonged sale 
of pictures is the price at which old English miniatures have sold. 
Miniatures never sold so well; the quotations at which Hilliards, 
Olivers, and Coopers have sold would delight the old Duchess of 
Portland of vase celebrity, and old Horace Walpole, who foresaw 
what they would bring. Nor were the prices extravagant. 

A hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn is worth a history ; 
By a worse painter made. 
So sang sensible, prosaic-poet, Dr. John Donne, Dean of St. Paul's, 
and the friend of Isaak Walton. 

The mysterious fuss about a clever: novel called ‘Adam Bede” 
seems, it is said, to be nothing more than a clever hoax upon Mudie 
and the British public. 

“The Art-Union of London” is not, if we are to rely on the 
printed statements of artists who exhibit “‘on sale or return,” very 
much in favour with the great body of people who try to give anima- 
tion to naked canvas, We were never too much in love with Messrs, 
Godwin and Pocock’s Art-Union of London ; but the complaint made 
against a body so efficiently represented in every respect by Mr. 
Godwin and Mr. Pocock is not, to our thinking alone, but the cool, 
calculating sense of others, utterly uncalled for, 

The round-robin to Mr. Maclise—the highest compliment ever paid 
by English artists to an English artist—is thus worded and thus 
signed :— 


Daniel Maclise,—-We send the accompanying trifle for your acceptance, 


not so much as a token of our esteem and admiration as of the honest pride 
which, as artists and fellow-countrymen, we feel in the success of the 
cartoon you haye lately executed. We add our hearty wishes for your 
future welfare, hoping you may enjoy health and happiness to complete 
the work which you have commenced so well. July, 1859. 

R. Ansdell, T. O. Burton, Charles Barry, W. Boxall, T. Brooks, A. I, 
Chalon, C. W. Cope, T. Creswick, R. Doyle, C. L. Hastlake, Augustus Egg, 
Alfred Elmore, T. Faed, J. H. Foley, W. P. Frith, F. Grant, 8. A. Hart, 


J. C. Horsley, W. Holman Hunt, G. Jones, J. P. Knight, BE. fandaer 
C. Landseer, J. D. Luard, P. MagDowell, W.C. Marshall, Y. Mitchell, 
W. Mulready, Henry O'Neil, John Phillip, F. R. Pickersgill, Alfred Rankley, 
R. Redgrave, David Roberts, A. Svlomon, C, Stanfield, Frank Stone, 
®. Taylor, Juhn Thomas, E. M. Ward, G. Frederic Watts, Henry Wickes, 
The trifle was a porte-crayon, and the subject of the cartoon was a 
Gnished study for a fresco in the new Houses of Parliament—‘‘ The 
Meeting of Wellington and Blucher on the Field of Waterloo.” 

The Duke of Devonshire, ably inheriting the dramatic tastes of 
the preceding Duke, has just issued, under the superintendence of 
Mr, John Payne Collier, a most admirable facsimile in every way of 
the 1604 edition of Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet.” This is the edition 
published while Shakspeare was alive, which professes to be, not 
incorrectly, ‘‘newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as much 
againe as it was according to the true and perfect coppie.” In thus 
giving to the world perfect representations of what is still unique, 
or nearly so, the Duke of Devonshire is rendering a fresh and im- 
portant service to the literature of all climes. 

Two works of national importance, excellently conceived and most 
carefully carried out, have just been completed. They have been 
years in hand, and evince in every page unmistakable signs and 
sentences of sensible study. We allude—and we only repeat what 
we hear in the best circles—to Mr. Chappell’s ‘‘ National Music of 
England,” and to Mr, Parker’s third and concluding volumes on the 
‘Domestic Architecture of England prior to King Henry the 
Eighth.” 

The women of England who take most properly a lively interest 
in the publications of the Ladies’ Sanitary Association have just 
Succeeded in securing as editors of their publications Dr. Southwood 
Smith and Dr. Farr. A better selection could not have been made. 


sentin. T eegcent as Messrs. M‘Callow, £10,719; the lowest, Messrs. 
Myers, £5153. For use of Portland in place of Bat! 

i vers position of the contractors—Messrs. Myers were the 
highest, at £856 ; Messrs. M‘Callow the lowest, at £225, —Thirteen tenders 
were sent in for the proposal to carry out Mr. s L 
Office ; and e cy, though not so ing as in t! 

ey are as follow:—Kirk and Parry, 


ee 2,900 ; Little and Son, £249,986; Baker and Son, 
666 ; Jay, 956; Lee and Son, £246,800; Rigby, £241,800; Smii 
pape Piper and Son, 2235-0005, ‘Holland 


‘ and in a short time, in 
wind, one hundred and sixty-five h to 
ree 36 death 0 ouses were reduced 
in consequence of the 
circumstan: 


ce that so. ee aan : od ; 
al of the many : were built of wood; besides which 


denn Bt Petersburg jo publish the text of the treaty con 


between the Emperor of Russia and the of China, 
the particulars nied pinay Ao Soe The ratibeation of ine fen 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


MUSIC. 


The Royal Italian Opera, Coven-garden (and with it the musical 
season), closed brilliantly on Saturday last. Meyerbeer's “Dinorah” 
was performed for the sixth time to an immense house, and with the 
greatest éclat. The run of this opera has been cut short by the 
closing of the theatre ; but this, probably, will not do Mr. G ye any 
harm, for the few performances of this chef-d’uvre have served 
rather to stimulate than to satisfy public curiosity ; and its reproduc- 
tion next season will create greater interest and excitement than if it 
had not been produced at all. 


The “Pyne and Harrison Company” are to open their approach- 
ing season with an English version of this opera. Miss Louisa 
Bh! will he the heroine; Mr. Santley, Hoel; and Mr. Harrison, 

‘oventen. 


The principal members of the Drury Lane Royal Italian Opera 
company, including Mdlle, Titiens, Mdlle. Guarducci, Signori 
Giuglini, Badiali, Vialetta, and ‘others, are about to set out on an 
oa: tour in Englend, Ireland, and Scotland during tho 
autumn, 


~ The third Bradford Triennial Festival will commence on 
Tuesday, the 23rd of this moment, and terminate on the following 
Friday. The following principal singers have been engaged :— 
Soprani, Mesdames Novello, Sherrington, Sunderland, and Titiens ; 
contralti, Mesdames Didiée, Palmer, and Freeman; tenors, Messrs. 
Wilbye Cooper, Giuglini, and Sims Reeves; baritones and basses, 
Messrs Santley, Badiali, and Belletti. No new work is announced ; 
the sacred pieces set down for the differont performances being 
‘** The Creation,” the Dettingen ‘‘Te Deum,” and a selection from 
**Judas Maccabeus,” “St. Paul,” and “The Messiah.” The instru: 
mental orchestra and chorus will be above threo hundred strong ; 
Mr. Brownsmith will be the organist, and Mr. Costa the conductor. 


The ‘triennial “Meeting of the Three Choirs” will be held at 
Gloucester during the second week of September. 


Madame Gassier is engaged at the Havannah for the next winter 
season, on the enormous and unprecedented terms of £500 sterling 
per week and a free benofit. 


The Philharmonic Society have given £25 to the fund for the 
Handel statue lately erected at his birthplace, Halle, in Saxony. 


Mr. Cipriani Potter has resigned his post as principal pianoforte 
instructer at the Royal Academy of Music. 


Mario, it is said, is to be the manager, next season, of the 
Royal Theatre of Madrid, and Grisi to be the prima donna, 


THE THEATRES, ke. 


—_ 


Haymanxet.—Mr. C, Mathews introduced, on Thursday week, 
to the English stage a character which he had played with success 
in America. Mr, Gatherwool is the hero of a new piece, entitled 
“ Out of Sight out of Mind,” adapted by the actor from a French 
vaudeville called ‘ Les Absences de Monsieur.” The nature of tho 
part is sufficiently indicated by the title of the little drama; and it 
will be seen at once that such a réle fits to a nicety the style of Mr. 
Mathews. Not a thing can Gatherwool remember for a minute 
together, and he always does the contrary to what he ought. He 
kisses the maid instead of his wife, and turns his friend out of doors 
instead of the gay Lothario by whom she has been tempted. All 
this, and much minute detail in which the idea is carried out in a 
number of instances, creates that perplexity of situation which Mr, 
Mathews is so weil able to illustrate. The part, in fact, brings out 
the actor's characteristic genius, and is, therefore, certain of 
popularity. The curtain fell to a decided success, 


New Aprtrnt.—On Saturday Mr. Webster appeared “for one 
night only” in a new part, which, in our opinion, will be, or should 
be, frequently repeated. The character is quite new to the English 
boards, though not to the green-rcom. The dramatic copyist, 
however, may be imagined as a necessary attaché to a thextrical 
establishment, and as sometimes coming in contact with its members, 
Such is the réle accepted by Mr. Webster, under the name of Mr. 
Holder, who is found interesting himself with a dramatic author, 
Mr. Beaumont Fletcher (Mx, Billington), in favour of a rising actress, 
Miss Constance Belmour (Miss Henrietta Sims), This lady at 
rehearsal has disappointed the author in not realising the emotion 
intended. The piece, we should have mentioned, is entitled ‘One 
Touch of Nature ;” and this is what the actress wanted, to indicate 
the feeling of a daughter recognising her father after a long absence. 
The actress, unknown to herself, is the daughter of the old copyist ; 
and he, to forwerd her interests, induces the author to grant tae a 
private rehearsal at his own apartments, and assists at it himself. 
The double purpose of the natural and artificial parent affords 
opportunity to Mr. Webster to blend and to distinguish alternately 
two different manners. By his substituting for the actual text of 
the drama descriptions of their real circumstances in early life Miss 
Belmour is gradually awekened to a perception of her relationship 
with Holder, and the real and dramatic recognition takes place at 
the same moment. This is just the sort of thing that Mr. Webster 
can do better than any man living ; and, accordingly, we may record 
it asthe most successful hit that has recently been made. 

“The Flowers of the Forest” has been this week revived with the 
approbation of the audience. Mrs. Mellon, in Lemuel, continues to 
be excellent, end Mrs. Billington, as Cynthia, acts with earnestness 
and talent. The part of Starlight Bess has fallen to the lot of Miss 
Kate Kelly, who rises in power with a sense of her responsibility. 
Mr. Paul Bedford is still great in the ‘“‘Kinchin,” and Mr. Toole in 
Cheap John finds scope for much “admirable fooling.” Altogether, 
we think the revival judicious. 


Tue Sunran’s Exrravacance.—A letter from Constantinople 
states that such is the prodigality of the Sultan that, though his civil list 
if 27,000,0¢0 fr.—the ninth of the total revenue of Turkey—his debts amount 
to nearly 600,000,500 fr. As examples of his Majesty’s extravagance, the 
letter states that in 1858 he borrowed 10,000,000 fr., at eleven per cent, to 
pay for a féte given to two of his daughters, and the Palace of Dolmabatch? 
recently cost him 70,600,000 fr. According to the letter, the Sultan has no 
idea of the value of money, and as a proof it relates that, having once asked 
what the Palace of Dolmabatch? had cost, he was told, ‘Only 3500 piastres 
aie f.),” and that he gravely accepted the answer as true. The Sultan, the 
letter adds, has a great many Ministers, each of whom receives 250,000 fr. a 
year, and in his army are 120 muchirs (Marshals), each with the pay of 
200,000 fr. a year. In addition, the Marshals, when holding commands, 
extort money frim the populations ; the one at Erzcroum, for example, is 
represented to make not less than 800,000 fr. a year, 


THE Russtan Frrnt.—The Times correspondent at St. Peters- 


burg gives an account of a grand review which he had just witnessed at 


Cronstadt of a number of new Russian steam-ships of war. During the 
late war the steam navy of Russia in the Baltic was singularly inefficient. 
Now, however, under the active superintendence of the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, all this has been greatly altered ; and at the review on the 23rd ult. 
four screw-ships of the line, seven screw-frigates, and a large flotilla of 
screw ame were anchored outside the fortresses. The day was lovely, 
a gentle breeze just ig the surface of the water, and fleet ee 
sented a most imposing spectacle as it lay motionless in the harbour. The 
whole of these ships had been built since the war, and were but the ad- 
vanced guard, so to speak, of the main body which is to succeed them. 
Many are admirably constructed, and the whole of them are on good 
mod Precisely at half-past twelve the Emperor and the Grand Duke 

panied by a numerous suite, embarked on board the 
perial yacht Alexandrine, moored off Peterhof, and started for Cron- 
it. Two other steamers conveyed the Im) family and the dig- 
roached the fleet, 
and as it hove in sight yards were manned in very fair style. The yacht 
then steamed down the lines, and on nearing each ship successively the 
Em) , in a loud tone of voice, saluted the crews, to which they replied 
mith a tremendous hora ges ro i, ore lines bom repay 
7a took up a cen’ ition, an a sign: which his Impe 
thanked the othe 


cers and crews for the excellent appearance pre- 

sented by the fleet. The was then run up on board the 

was replied to by a salute from the flag ship, followed by one 

the whole squadron. The forts replied to the vessels, and when the 

smoke cleared away the fieet re-appeared gaily dressed with flags, each 

ship bearing the Im; standard at the main. The Emperor then took 

boat, and minutely d the Constantin and the Sinope, after which he 

| returned to the He was dressed in full naval unif as was the 
Grand Duke Constantine, At half-past three they returned to a 


_ 
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THE FARM. 


THE agricultural shows of the season reached their culminating point 
Curing the last fortnight. At Hartlepool the star of Warlaby, Leong 
suffered such an eclipse at Warwick, shone out again with Queen 
Mab, who at last placed the Durham County Plate of 100 guinoas on 
Mr. Booth’s sideboard. Thrice it has to be won in succession, and 
boy Mirae the May and Nectarine Blossom had done their duty. 
Royal utterfly was also in full force, and head prizeman again in his 
class ; but in the Plate competition for the best in the yard Queen 
Mab was preferred to him; stil!, in form, she is far below Queen of 
the May to our taste, and we believe there is every hope that that 
beautiful animal may “ train on” and come out A 1 again next year, 
The Yorkshire show was not so good as it was last year, as Mr, 
Douglas reserved his cattle for the Highland Show at Edinburgh, 
which took place the same week. Queen Mab was first in the cow 
class again, and Royal Butterfly and Prince Talloyrand stood in their 
old Warwick places once more, Radford had no suoh luck, as, 
after being thoroughly beaten at Grimsby the weok before, a War- 
wick rival, Lord Feversham’s Prince Imperial, got the second prize 
over his head, while the first went to the curly-headed Statesman, 
who was sold at Mr. Wetherall’s sale for only 82 guineas, It seemed 
rather strange after his protest respecting her defeat at Warwick 
that Mr, Booth did not send Queen of the Isles to meot her victo- 
rious rivals, Colonel Townley’s Fidelity and Pearl, again at; Hull. 
Neyer was the Colonel's herd, thanks to the renowned Culshaw, in 
such force, as he exhibited thirteen splendid animals, and won no 
less than six first and three second prizes, His two winning bull 
calves, however, were both by Baron Hopewell; and the blood of 
Warlaby also held its own with Prince Talleyrand, Woodbine, 
Harmless, and Wave Hope, who were cither first or second in their 
respective classes. The latter calf, along with the bull calf Royal 
Hope, who was highly commended, was sold by Mr. Torr 
that evening for 300 guineas, to go to Australia. So much for 
good blood when sales haye to be effected, however much the 
admirers of the ‘old crummies,” who go year after year to shows 
without educating their eyes one whit or carrying away a single idea, 
may affect to sneer at “ shorthorn folly.” Captain Gunter was first 
among the yearling heifers with his Duchess 77th, who was third at 
Warwick, and no small credit to the rising Wetherby herd, which is 
gradually becoming a “ Kirklevington removed.” . Perhaps, after all, 
the wonder of the show was Beauty’s Butterfly, who bids fair to 
win, @ la Victoria, the double Christmas honours for Townley Park 
both at Birmingham and Smithfield. Among the Leicester shearling 
rams Mr, Sanday’s blood reigned supreme; and in the best ram of 
any age he beat Mr, Pawlett, and reversed the Warwick decision, 
ith the exception of the adulatory mobbing which the Princo of 
Wales received when he rode on to the ground on horseback, and a 
dreary dinner in which the first ten toasts, out of twenty-four, woro 
confined to three Dukes, the Highland Society held a good meeting. 
The first bull prize went to Mr. Shepherd, of Shethin, with Chorry 
Duke the 2nd of Mr. Bolden’s breeding ; and Young Heir-at-Law, 
who had been first at Dundalk the week before, had to be content 
with third honours, Mr. Douglas grew tired of having his Rose of 
Sharon twice beaten by her neighbour Volga in the sister kingdoms, 
and camo to her rescue successfully with his Venus de Medicis. His 
Maid of Athelstane had second honours, for the third time this 
season ; but here it was Lady of Athelstane who beat her, and those 
who have ‘fa Devon eye,” and delight in neatness and symmetry 
in a small compass, did not cayil at the decision. The Duke of 
Richmond’s prize Southdowns came from Goodwood, and fearful 
havoc they made in the ranks of the opposition. 

The harvest goes on pretty favourably, considering the heavy falls 
of rain and the continued scarcity of hands; and the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society, which has a cash balance of about £2500 at its bankers’, 
has adjourned till its monthly mecting in November when the 
important elections for secretary and editor will, we believe, be made, 


THE WEATHER. 
RESULTS OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS AT THE 
KEW OBSERVATORY OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 
at, 51° 28’ 6" N. ; Long. 0° 18' 47" W.; Height above sea, 84 feet. 
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On Friday week the freehold property, Branksea Island Castle 
and estate, lately belonging to Colonel Waugh, was put up to auction, The 
sum of £45,500 was the highest bid made, and as the Court of Chancery had 
fixed the reserve price at £50,000 no sale could be effected. 

The Hon. Spring Rice had just withdrawn from the office of 
Deputy Chairman of the Board of Customs. The next in turn, according 
to seniority, for the Deputy hbopteiaemaeaee is Mr, F', Goulburn, whose ele- 
vation will occasion a vacancy at the board. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY'S NEW 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES. 

Tur first stone of this building was laid on Friday, the 5th of August, 
by Earl Granville, K.G., in the presence of a large — of the 
friends of the society, among whom were Harl Ducie, the Lord 
Mayor, the Rey. C. Kemble, Rev. W. Cadman, Rev. H. Thompson, 
Rey. C. H. Spurgeon, Rev. J. Russell ; W. Roupell, Esq., M.P.; H. 
E. Gurney, Esq., the treasurer (who presided on the occasion); J. 
Corderoy, Hugh Owen, J. K. Welch, T. H. Gladstone, E. Crowley, 
F, Fox, 5. L. Fox, Esqrs., and other members of the committee, _ 

The site, which is freehold, and about an acre in extent, is 
admirably suited for the purpose. _ It is situated at Stockwell, near 
the junction of the Sondhereeepeidseroad with the Clapham-road. 
Provision had been made in the plans for the residence and in- 
struction of one hundred young women, apartments for a female 
superintendent and the necessary teaching staff, with practising 
schools for girls and infants, : ¢ : 

The principal front, which is to be of a plain Italian character, will 
extend about 115 feet, and form one side of a quadrangular building. 
A portion of the wings being carried up higher than tho centro will 
give it some relief. The dining-hall, 60 feet in length, three spacious 
classrooms, and a lecture-hall 44 feet by 33, will form prominent 
features in the arrangement of the ground floor; while amp!e cor- 
ridors will give communication with the various aa of the building. 
On the basement, besides rooms for the use of the students, will be 
kitchens for the general purposes of the establishment, and also for 
practice in domestic economy, together with a washhouse and 
laundry. : : 

The levis accommodation for the students will consist of six 
large dormitories, subdivided into cig regen of sufficient height 
to ensure privacy, and yet to allow of the complete ventilation of 
the whole, A dcxshor’s room will be so placed in connection with 
each dormitory as to obtain entire supervision. Apartments for a 
superintendent and for the teachers, an infirmary, with baths, box- 
rooms, additional bed-rooms, store-rooms, &c., are to be suitably 
placed. Great care has been taken to secure adaptation and com- 
pleteness, and considerations of health and utility will take pre- 
cedence of mere ornament or show. The practising schools will con- 
tain every modern appliance. They are to be situated behind the 
main buiding, having a separate entrance from the main road for the 
children, for whom — be : a Sg ae and there is to be 

exercise-ground for the students. i 

rie sonteent for the works is £15,572; but this is exclusive of the 
land and a portion of the internal fittings and furniture, for which at 
least £2000 must be added, making a total outlay of £17,572. To- 
wards this it is understood that about £6200 will be granted by the 
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THE LEEDS NEW GRAMMAR SCHOOL, WOODHOUSE MOOR.—SEE PAGE 146. 


Committee of Council on Education. ‘The preliminary list of con- | postponed, and in others those in existence are languishing for want The committee are about tc make a general appeal to the friends 
tributions amounts to £4000, chiefly from members of the committee, | of efficient masters and mistresses ; while during the last two years | of the scriptural education of the poor, to assist in carrying out the 
and including a donation of £100 from his Grace the Duke of | one hundred suitable candidates have been refused admission owing | important and extended work on which, in dependence on the Divine 
Bedford, who is the president of the society . ~ 3B to the want of accommodation. It is intended to adapt the whole of | blessing, they have entered. The sum of nearly £8000 has to be 
From a statement read by the secretary, on tae occasion of laying | the present building in the Borough-road for the reception of one | raised, but they look for the co-operation of all interested in helping 
the first stone, it appeared ‘that the committee have been Soaaveried hundred male students. Both establishments will be under the | forward the cause of popular education who in relation to that cause 
thus to extend their operations ; that applications for teachers can- | management of the committee of the society, and form the training | attach importance to the claim of religion and the authority of the 
not be met; that in some cases the opening of new schools had to be | department of its operation. Bible, and who, at the same time, respect the rights of conscience. 
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LAYING THE INSCRIPTION-STONE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY’S NEW TRAINING COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES, AT STOCKWELL. 
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THE HON. W. H. SEWARD, OF NEW YORK. 


; gentleman, whose Portrait we this week pre- 
pare de our lers, has been in England for the 
last three months on a tour, partly of pleasure and 
partly of instruction. He has every where been 
received amongst us with the honour due to his 
high station in his own country, and to the emi- 
nence of his political and the purity of his private 
character. Nor has the interest excited in him 
been lessened by knowledge of the fact that he has 
been selected by his party as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States at the election in 
1860. Mr. Seward was born in Orange county, in 
the State of New York, on the 16th of May, 1801, 
and is, consequently, in his fifty-ninth : e 
was educated at Union College in that State, and 
took the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1820, and 
of Master of Arts in 1824. At th age of twenty- 
one he established himself at Auburn in the 
profession of the law, and soon acquired a lucra- 
tive and extending practice. arly in his public 
and professional life he travelled in the Southern 
Slave States, and is supposed to have formed at 
that time the opinions and principles hostile to 
Slavery, to wien: he has since given such elo- 

uent and oft-repeated expression. To a greater 

egree than is known of any other American 
statesman, Mr, Sumner perhaps excepted, the 
object of his life seems to have been to counteract 
the aggrantisement and prevent the extension of 
that “ peculiar institution.” Upon other ques- 
tions Mr. Seward’s policy may be described as 
humanitarian. He is in favour of the education of 
the people, of the amelioration of the laws, and of 
the development of the material resources of the 
United States. In these respects he has ever been 
among the foremost of American statesmen, and 
may justly claim the praise bestowed upon him by 
his friends, and scarcely denied by his opponents, 
of being “the best and clearest head in America, 
In 1830 he had acquired such influence and charac- 
ter that he was elected a member of the Senate of 
the State of New York, then, like the House of 
Lords in this country, the highest judicial tribunal 
of the State, as well as a legislative body. In 
1834, at the close of his term of four years, he was 
nominated a candidate for the Governorship of 
the State of New York, in opposition to Mr, 
William L. Marcy, the then Governor, and, later, 
the distinguished Secretary of State of the Central 
Government of the United States. On this occa- 


mce notorious in the Canadian rebellion, without a trial, under a 
prvi of the British Government. In 1843 Mr. Seward retired 
yoluntarily from the office of Governor, and devoted himself to his 
private affairs. But such a man, with so clear a head and so fluent 
a tongue, the ablest debater in America, could not long be spared 
from the strife of parties. The Government of the State of New 
York, important as it was, was too narrow an arena for the full 


exercise of his abilities, and he aspired to rise to that wider sphere 
of Congress where all the great minds of the Republic hope to dis- 
tinguish themselves, Without having passed through the lower 
stratum of the House of Representatives, he was in 1849 elected to 
the Senate of the United States for six years. He gave so much 
satisfaction that he was re-elected in 1855, and is now in 
the eleventh year of that office. In this place he refused 
in 1850 to compromise the slavery question, the keystone of 
American politics. This refusal brought him into opposition not 
only to the Democratic party, but also to his own, then led by those 
eminent statesmen, Mr. Clay, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Fillmore. This 
division resulted later in the disorganisation of both of the old and 
traditional parties, and the organisation of two virtually new ones, 


$< 

In this position he at present stands as much the 
representative of the North as Mr. Buchanan, tho 
actual President, is of the South. He wages no 
war against slavery as it exists by the will of 
the several States which chose to maintain it, but 
is resolutely opposed to its extension into now 
States and territories. 

It is pieemens to witness the attentions which have 
been s\ owered upon Mr. Seward by men of all 
parties since his arrival in England, and to notice 
the friendly feeling with which he has everywhere 
been received Itis highly desirable that the fore- 
most minds of America shoal know this country 
by travel, study, and observation, just as it is that 
the leading men of England should visit and 
understand America. Should Mr. Seward become 
President, as, for the sake of the cause which he 
has fo zealously and ably advocated during his 
whole career, we hope he may, this country will 
find in him an intelligent aily and an admiring 
friend, a statesman without prejudice, and with 
the highest appreciation of the duties he owes not 
alone to his own country but to the world. 

Mr. Seward has within tho last few days started 
to make the tour of Germany and Northorn Europe, 
Fe leaves behind him in England a host of friends, 


TRIESTE. 


TRIESTE, «a large and thriving seaport of tho 
Austrian dominions, is the capital of a district 
of the same name in the Illyrian territory, 
near the north-west extremity of the Gulf of 
Venice. The old town stands on a hill, with a 
castle on the top; the new town is on level ground 
intersected by a canal, and built with neatness and 
regularity. ‘Trieste has good streets and a number 
of commodious buildings, but few that are large or 
striking except the cathedral, the church that for- 
merly belonged to the Jesuits, and the theatre. Tho 
cathedral is an’ ancient, the theatre a modern, 
building. Among the public institutions are an 
episcopal chapter, a school, a society of arts and 
sciences, a public library, a large hospital, and two 
lazarettos for performing quarantine. ‘Trieste is 
almost the only seaport for a very large tract of 
country—the south of Germany, the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and part of the Sclavyonian. Among the 
exports are the produce of the mines of Idria, and 
even of Hungary—linen, tobacco, woollens from 
different parts of the Austrian dominions ; also 
printed cottons from Switzerland. The imports 
consist of cotton, wool, hides, raisins, silks, rice, and 
oil from the Levant ; wheat, chiefly from Odessa ‘ 
sugar, coffee, and other tropical products from the 
West Indies and Brazil. ‘The trade of tho Adriatic 
is conducted in barques of 40 to 100 tons; these 
and much larger vessels enter with ease the inlet, 
in the form of a canal, which leads from the sea 
into the town, and has on each side quays for vessels 
to load and unload. The harbour dues are incon- 
siderable. Each of the trading nations of Europe 
has a Consul here. Shipbuilding is carried on 
here with activity. The neighbourhoood of Trieste 
produces great quantities of quicksilver, of which considerable ship- 
| ments are made to South America and other places. There are also 
| Some extensive manufactures of glass ware and wrought iron in 
| the vicinity of Trieste ; of these hae is considerable exportation 
| to the Levant and Barbary. Tho manufactures are sugar-refining, 
| the making of white lead, soap, leather, paper, and wax. At some 
| distance from the town are saltworks. al 
Trieste bas always been considered as a German city, thouga at 
first colonised by Italians after the conquest of Aquileia, which in 
the time of the Romans was a very large and populous city. It was 
afterwards seized and for a long time held by the Sclayonian Dukes 
of Carinthia and Carniola till the period of Rudolph of Hapsburg, 
who ultimately became the master of these parts, which till then 


directly on the policy of asserting the further extension of slavery Rec infested by pirates and other lawless rabble from Pola and 


in the United States, 


usa, Hyer since then the great majority of the inhabitants have 
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been Germans, whose language is at present the leading one in the 
town, though in the suburbs and surrounding country a Sclavonian 
dialect is spoken. In the middle ages Trieste was a margraviate. 
which was subsequently incorporated with the Duchy of Carniola, 
Ata still more early period it was inhabited by the Dacians, by 
whom it was indeed founded, as the original name, Tergesteum, 
sufficiently implies. ‘Trieste contains nearly 150,000 inhabitants, 
the majority of whom are Roman Catholics ; but places of worship 
are allowed to Protestants, Greeks, Jews, and Armenians. It owes 
its extraordinary rise and commercial prosperity to its being created 
a free port in the fullest sense of the term. The city is greatly 
indebted for many of its privileges to Baron von Bruck, the 
criginator of the Austrian Lloyd's. 


NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Tnx clever victory of Daniel O'Rourke's son, Gaspard, in the Stakes, 
wherein that expensive purchase Newcastle was totally unable to give 
him 18)b., was the principal feature of the first day at Wolverhampton. 
Emily could also only carry the colours of Envile fourth in the 
£tamford Biennial, which Lupellus lost by a neck to Stolzenfels, 
whom he defeated by half a length in the Chillington next day. At 
Lewes the Stakes fell to Wild Rose, one of the two fillies whom Lord 
Clifden parted with for about 50 gs. each when he was disappointed 
with Melissa in the Chester Cup. Tournament’s running was as 
eccentric as usual, as the mare received 261b., and fairly trotted in ; 
whereas in the Queen’s Plate, where she was on 21b. better terms 
with him, he made the running again, and never let her reach him. 
Reading bas had another of its smart, well-attended meetings, and 
Lifeboat won the Berkshire Stakes at the top weight. Although 
old Sir Hercules has gone, he has left two good ‘ Pillars of Hercules 
behind bim, in this brown, and Gemma di Vergy, who keeps up his 
one thousand guinea figure every time he is sold. 

York will occupy the three days of next week; and on Thursday 
twenty of Sir Tatton’s colts by Rifleman and Daniel O’ Rourke will be 
brought to the hammer at the old spot, nearly under the shadow of 
the Minster. The latter blood can speak for itself as to its staying 

owers, and the former is especially slashing and promising. On 

ednesday Gladiolus and Summerside (5lb. extra) are in the North 
of England Biennial ; Summerside (7lb. extra) is also in the York- 
shire Oaxs ; Ralpho, ‘‘the child of mystery,” in the Convivial; and 
Orestes, Thormanby, and Loiterer in the Convivial. On Thursday 
Emily, High Treason, and Thormanby are in the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, and The Wizard in the North of England Biennial ; and on 
Friday, Gladiolus, Summerside (41b. extra), and Prelude (who has 
suddenly started up in the St. Leger betting), are the only names of 
any importance in the Great Yorkshire. 

Mr. ‘arey’s summer entertainments at the Alhambra were brought 
to a close on Saturday after a beautiful struggle with ‘the proud 
and lively savage,” a black Flemish horse. Although he was not so 
vicious to begin with, he made a much gamer fight than King of 
Oude, and upwards of half an hour elapsed before he could be regu- 
larly brought under. The horse, which had previously screamed at 
the slightest touch, and had never been mounted before, not only 
suffered his conqueror to handle and mount him as he liked, but 
followed him, to the perfect wonderment of the audience, round and 
round the ring at last like a pet dog. 

At Grimsby old Morpeth won the head hunter sire prize against 
‘Un-Oc (whose owner exhibited “ a brown ass, ten years old,” amon, 
the extra stock) and Marotta. At Driffield, Wild Hero was first, an 
General Williams second; and at Hull both of them were among the 
defeated division, which included Warlock, Cawston, St. Clare, 
Logic, Morpeth, Iota, Ryedale, Doctor Sangrado, and Young Arcos, 
Eleot, who ran second to Teddington for the Derby, was placed 
first ; and Spencer, for the third time, second. This luckless horse 
was also second at the Salisbury Royal the year before he won at 
Chester, where his looks were the admiration of every one. He 
has never looked so well at any show before or since as he did on 
the Roodee. 

Mr. Walker's Sixteen at Southgate beat the United Elsven, with 
twelve_wickets to go down, albeit Caffyn did make 124 in his first 
innings of six hours and a half, and broke three bats over it. The 
All England play twenty-two of North Wilts at Devizes on Thursday, 
and on the same day the United engage twenty-two gentlemen of 
Sussex at St. Leonards. On Monday and Tuesday the Gentlemen 
of Sussex v. Gentlemen of Berks play their return match at Brighton; 
and the North of England v. South of England, and the Gentlemen 
of England v. Gentlemen of Kent (with two players of Kent), are 
both issues for trial at Canterbury. 


LEWES RACES,—Monpay. 
Trial Stakes,—Blackthorn, w. o. i 
Lewes Grand Free Handicap.—Wild Rose, 1. Yorkshire Grey, 2. 
Two-Year-Old Stakes,—Colleen Bawn, 1. Pale Face, 2. 
Castle Stakes.—Skittles, 1. Aristocrat, 2. 


Aristocratic Plate.—Pactolus, 1. Nutfield, 2. 
County Plate.—Blackthorn, 1. Volatore, 2. 
TUESDAY, 


Handicap Sweepstakes.—Babylon, 1. Volatore, 2. 

Railway Nursery Stakes.—Confectioner, 1. Oliver, 2. 

All Ages Selling Stakes.—Skittles, 1. Smut, 2. 

Grand Stand Plate.—Precursor, 1. Leukothea, 2. - 
Queen’s Plate.—Tournament, 1. Wild Rose, 2. 

Borovgh Members’ Plate.—Volatore, 1. Precursor, 2. 

De Warrenve Handicap.—Rosalie f., 1, Lady George, 2. 


WOLVERHAMPTON RACES.—Monpay. 


Ladies’ Purse.—Polly Taft, 1, Orleans, 2. 
Wrottesley Stakes.—Gwellyon, 1. Little Poll, 2. 
Wolverhampton Stakes. ee 1. Nosegay, 3. 
Stamford Biennial Stakes.—Stolzenfels, 1. pellus, 2. 
Stewards’ Plate.—Lansquenet, 1. Miss Eleanor, 2. 
Patshull Handicap.—Kestrel, 1. Twilight, 2. 

TUESDAY, 
Produce Stakes,—Aston, w. 0. 
Holyoake Stakes.—Twilight, 1. Lazy Lass, 2. 
Chillington Stakes.—Lupellus, 1. Stolzenfels, 2. 
Borough Members’ Plate.—Vigo, 1. Smilax, 2. 
Cleveland Cup.—Ascot, 1. Statesman, 2. 
Nursery Stakes.—The Earl of Essex, 1. Be Quick, 2. 


READING RACES.—Taourspay, 
Calversham Stakes.—Raven, 1. Greenwich Fair, 2. 
Stend Plate.—Zitella, 1. Little Gerard, 2. 
Whitley Stakes.—Cynthia, 1. Misty Morn, 2. 
Reading Stakes. —Madame Eglantine, 1. Hartley Wintley, 2. 
Selling Handicap. —Whimsica 1, The Dove, 2. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Abbey Stakes.—Chtre Amie, 1. White Rose, 2. 
Berkshire Stakes.—Lifeboat, 1. York, 2. 
Bulmershe Plate.—Chtre Amie, 1. Clemanthe, 2. 
Borough Plate.—Brenhilda, 1. Chantress, 1. 
Easthampstead Park Stakes.—Eltham Beauty, 1. Misty Morn, 2. 
Ladies’ Plate.—Miss Eleanor, 1. Little Poll, 2. 


Cricxet.— United All-England Eleven v. John Walker, Esq.’s 
Sixteen : This match was commenced at Southgate on be segcie:f week, and 
brought to a conclusion on Saturday, Southgate winning by twelve wickets. 
The following is the score :—England, first innings, 286 ; second innings, 139. 
Southgate, first innings, 320; second innings, 56. 

New All-England Eleven v. Twenty-Two of Norwich: This match, at 
Postwick, near Norwich, was brought to a conclusion on Sat last 
third day), the Twenty-two proving victorous. The following is the score: 
Norwich, first innings, 94; g8, 1238. New England, first innings, 
105 ; second innings, 58. 


County of pomer v. the County of Kent: This return match was com- 


menced at Brighton on Monday, and brought to a conclusion on Wednesday, 
last week, Sussex winning by one hundred and sixty-nine runs. The fol. 
lowing is the score :—Sussex, first innings, 154 ; second innings, 200 ; Kent, 


first innings, 162 ; second innings, 23. 
wagers of Surrey v. the Counties of Kent and Sussex: Wednesda: 
was the thi 


Surrey obtained a victory in one innings, three runs over. Annexed 
is the score :—Surrey, 284; Kent and Sussex, 143. 

Aquatics—The Royal Yacht. Squadron Regatta: This cele- 
brated aquatic meeting, one of the most brilliant for some years, was 
breught to a close on Saturday last. It commence? on Tuesday week, and 
alay after Cay visitors arrived in rapid succession, The fact of her Majesty 


day of this match, at*the — Ground, Kennington-oval. _ 


and the Prince Consort, with their family, being in residence at Osborne, 
lent an additional attraction to the festival, and altogether it was most 
successful. The race for the Prince Consort’s Cup was won by the Zouave 
(R. Arabin, Esq.), beating the Fugenie, Cecile, and Magnolia. The prize 
offered by the members of the Royal Yacht Squadron was not con- 
tended for. The race for the Queen's Cup was contended for by 
four vessels, and ultimately won by the Brunette (Captain Smith). The 
annual dinner took place at the Castle, under the presidency of 
the Commodore of the Club, the Earl of Wilton. It was well 
attended by the members and the élite of the neighbourhood. 
The usual ball and the grand tpn of fireworks took Lyre on Friday 
night. The former was fully and fashionably attended, and the latter 
immense satisfaction to the crowds assembled to witness the Lae ic 
display. Peculiar éclat was lent to the extra day’s sport given 
on Saturday by the unex: ed visit of her —— oe Prince Consort, 
and Royal family, to witness the aquatic races. e prize was for £100, 
iven by the club, with £25 for the second vessel. Thirteen yachts entered, 
ut only seven started. At the conclusion of the race the vessels came in 
as follows :—Alarm (J. Weld, Esq.), 1; Wildfire (T. Turner, Esq.),2; Osprey 
(Colonel Hury), 8. A protest, however, was entered by the owners of the 
two latter against Mr. Weld, on the ground that he had set a jib-topsail, 
which is contrary to the regulations, which require that schooners 
shall only set a mainsail, foresail, jib, staysail, and gaff - top- 
sails. The matter was referred to e sailing committee, when 
ignorance was pleaded of any violation of the regulations; but, 
as it was proved that such a deviation from e rules had 
taken place, the first prize was adjudged to the Wildfire’ and the 
second to the Osprey. A variety of boat races took aggre the Royal 
party appearing much interested in them, particularly the younger 
members of the Royal family, who ran from side to side of the Fairy, from 
which they could obtain the best view of what was going on. There wasa 
race by pilot-boats for £25—£20 for the first boat and £5 for the second :— 
Venus (G. Keats), 1; Eliza (J. Walkley), 2. A number of other races took 
place, and everything gave the highest satisfaction to the visitors, who 
were more numerous than on any occasion for many years past. The 
Fairy, with the Royal party, did not leave the roads until after seven 
o'clock, With this terminated the Royal Yacht Squadron Regatta of 1859. 
Wellington Yacht Club: One of the finest races ever seen among small- 
class boats was that of Monday, in which five perfect clippers contended 
for a challenge cup, value 50 guineas, presented by the Duke of Wellington 
to the Wellington Yacht Club. The entries were as follow :—Julia, 8 tons; 
Violet, 9; Emily, 8; Haidée, 8; St. George, 7; Midge, 10; Strath teldsaye, 10. 
This fine race terminated as under :—Huidée, 6h. 2m.; Violet, 6h. 6m. 40s. ; 
Julia, 6h. 10m. 508. ; Strathiteldsaye, 6h. 14m.; St. George, 6h. 26m. 


The Worcestershire Yeomanry Cavalry, of which Lord Ward 
is Colonel, were reviewed on Wednesday week at Kempsey, four miles from 
Worcester. This compe musters about 800 men, with three pieces of artillery, 
and is one of the most complete and effective in the kingdom. 


MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 

NoTwitHstanDine that the value of Home Stocks has, on some oceasions, 
shown —_ of weakness, about an average business has been transacted in 
Consols the present week, both for Money and Time; but the 
echo has been wholly devoid of animation. The Unfunded 
Debt ruled rather easier, owing chiefly to an improved demand for 
money for commercial purposes. In Lombard-street there is a large supply 
of paper offering, and chietly of a first-class character ; whilst the rates of 
discount have tended upwards, although money is still very abundant. 
The lowest quotation for the best short paper is 24 percent. Three months’ 
bills have been done at 2 to 8; four months’, at 3} to 3}; and six mouths’, 
at 8} to 33 per cent. At the Bank of England no change has taken place 
in the minimum rate of discount. 

The rapid increase in the public debt of India continues to form matter 
for serious conideration. The amount of debentures now out, and falling 
due in October, 1868, is £5,000,000. In addition to that amount others for 
£3,000,000 will come due in April, 1864; and £5,000,000 in August in the 
same year; hence we have a total of £13,000,000 actually afloat. It must 
be observed that there are still two millions unallotted from the last loan, 
and that £7,000,000 India Bonds are held by the public; but, even with 
this immense debt, it is presumed that the new loan will be very success- 
ful, especially as the Secretary of State for India has taken power to raise 
the amount five millions—either in debentures, bonds, capital stock, or 
terminable annuities, upon which there will be no stamp duty, and the 
dividends upon which will be paid either at the Bank of England or at the 
India House. 

The new Russian Loan has not yet been officially announced, but it is 
mcr poaee baw about five millions will be required between this and the end 
of April next. 

It may be remarked that the note circulation of the Bank of England 
is now considerably larger than at the corresponding period of several past 
— The last return shows that £23,130,567 was the total circulation, 

cluding Bank Post Bills, against £21,602,431 in the same period in 1858; 
£20,672,469 in 1857; and £21,400,305, in 1856. The reserve is, consequently, 
decreasing ; yet it is considerably in excess of either 1856 or 1857, though 
somewhat less than in 1858. 


ee 6s. 6d., or a movement in favour of this 


‘onsols, for Money, 95} £3 Ditto, for Account, 95} ay $; New 


India Loan Scrip, —e 
market :—Bank Stoc 


C) 
peeepert of money becoming dearer produced some heaviness in the 
market on Wednesday, when Consols declined to ot }. 


25s. 

2. 

, 1858, 943; Ditto, 1859, 94 and 94}; Bank Stock 
was 223 and 222; India Stock, ae 219 and 221. ‘h 

bbeng and were much restricted : msols marked 95 $34; New Three 
per Cents and the Reduced, 954%; India Debentures, 1858, 943; Ditto, 
1859, 943; Long Annuities, 1885, 18; Exchequer Bills, 24s. to 28s. prem. ; 
India Stock was 219. 


eruvian Three per Cents, 72 ; 
xr Cent Dollar Bonds, 78; Russian Five sid 


prices, h terial qhenee has taken place. Bank of Ey h 
ices, however, no mat en 2. Egypt have 
marked 20}; British North America, 53 “ 

and China, 133; City, oat ges Ea London Chartered of Australia, 


a London and aA . and Westminster, 50 ex div. ; 
ental, 39} ; Ottoman, 19}; Provincial of Ireland, 72; Union of A’ 
49; Union of London, 25}. 

Colonial Government tities have ruled steady, as follows: 


—Canada 

Dit, 1ae8 andl uptrarts Oops aad Yaseen betes Conte a ee 
5 and u , 9855 . 

Miscellaneous Hocarities fave continued inactiv i Gana Land Shares 


have realised 108; Great Ship, ; London Discount, ; Madras Irrigation 
and Canal, a Mediterranean Extension tring ; National Discount, 
3} ex div. ; srl Gen Soe or Sea and India Tele- 
deri ; Royal Mail Steam, 51; South A’ Land, 35} ; East and 
Et ae Doc a 118}; London, 71; St. ape 81. a 

e way Share Mar ive been a 
we have no Thea fluctuations te notice in prices. The heat the 


£2 
year; of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, at the rate of 
annum ; of the Great Wi 2, against nil last year ; te the Bristol end 
Exeter, 5}; Great Northern, 3; Great Southern 
London and South-Western, 4}; Berwick, 4 : 


Western, 93§ ; London and South-Western, , Mani hester, Sheffield, and 


Lincolnshire, 35} ex div.; Midland, 104}; North-Eastern—Leeds, 45; 
Shropthire Union, 45; South-Eastern, 74$; Stockton and Darlington, 37 
Victoria Station and Pimlico, 8. yi = chi 


* 


5s. per cent, or the same as last 


Limes Leasep at Fixep Rentats.—Bedford and Bletchle: , 48; Londom 
Tilbury, and Southend, 92; Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock, 23; Sh-ews-_ 
gg erty —Great W 

ENCE SHARES. estern Redeem:ble Four-and-a-Half per 

Cent, 97} ; Ditto Birmingham Stock, 75 ; r, Sheffield, and rtd 

colnshire, 121 ex div. ; Norfolk Debentures, Five per Cent Extension Stock, 

1847, 103 ; South Devon, st! cesar and Darlington (A) Five per Cent, EAN 
British Possrsstons.—Hastern Bengal, 4; East Tdi Four-and a-H 

Piha er oot grag re Canada, 344; Great Indian 

eninsula, : ew, 33; Grea estern of Canada, 3 Di 

ae, 9; Delain ert Pas a 
‘OREIGN.—. astern Junction, 7; Great Luxembo' ; Lom- 
bardo-Venetian, 10§ ; Ditto, New, 10 ; Northern of France, 30” i 
Friday Afternoon. 

The transactions in home securities to-day have been limited ; in prices, 
however, very little change has taken place. Consols have been done at 
954 §; the Reduceed and the New Three per,Cents, 95: %; and Exchequer 
Bills, 26s. to 28s, prem. Foreign Bonds and’ Railway have met a 
slow market. 

The return of the Bank of France shows an increase in the stock of coin 
and bullion of £281,390, a decrease in bills discounted of £2,870,330, am 
increase in the note circulation of £79,627, an increase in Treasury deposits 


of £102,255, and a decrease of £2,938,991 in private deposi ared with. 
the previous month. i on piclsionitaiirs ae 


THE MARKETS, 


Bu with all kinds of 
@ attendance of millers 


: di 
to 30s ; malting ditto, 31s, to 336.: Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 64s. to 64s.; brown ditto, 
bts. to 51s ; Kingstoi ; Chevalier, 64s. to 66s. ; hire - 
shire feed oats, 21s. to 25s.; potato ditto, 25s. to 29s.; Youghal and Cork, black, 2ls. t> 243.3 
ditto, white, 21s. to 978.; tick beans, 30s. to 41s. ; 40s. to 44s.; maple, 44s. to 468.5 
white, 44s, 46s. ; boilers, 44s. to 48s. per qi } town-made fleur, 40s. to 43s ; town 
try mnarks, 99s todls. per 280 1b.; American four, 228, to 2s, per 


Seeds.—New mustard seed has changed hands at 14s. per bushel. New earraway is steady. 
Most other seeds, including cakes, support previous quotations. 

Linseed, English, crushing, 54s, to 58s.; Calcutta, 47s. to 47s. 6d. ; hempseed, 32s, to 38s, 
per quarter ; coriander, 14s. to 16s. per, cwt.; brown mustard seed, 19s. to 14s.; ditto, white, 
14s. per bushel ; English » 54s to 58s. per quarter; Linseed cakes, English, £9 10s, 
to ey ditto, foreign, £9 10s. to £11; rape cakes, £5 to £6 per ton ; canary, 643. to 663. per 
quarter, 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the m: lis are from 7d. to 7}d.; of household) 
ge bee e Sid per nee Wheat, 43s, 74. oe : it 

my verages,—Wheat, " ley, 298.5; oats, 25s, 3 Tye, 32s, 8d. 
Deans, 46s. 5d. ; peas, 37s, 6d. shccng ities 

The Six Weeks’ Averages.—Wheat, 54s, 9d. ; barley, 30s. 4d.; oats, 25s. 6d. ; rye, 353. 10d. 
beans, 46s, 2d. ; peas, 89s. 4d. 

English Grain sold last Week.—Wheat, 91,294; barley 1272; oats, 3830; rye, 112; beans, 
1451 : peas, 313 quarters. 

ea,— Our market is steady, at very full prices. The public sales held th's week have: 
gone off steadily. The present value of common sound congon is 1s. 3}d. perlb. The stoek. 
of Manes Sie Unites Kingdom is 75,510,000 Ib.. against 66,500,000 Ib. at the corresponding 
perio: . 

Sugar.—Good and fine new suzars have changed hands to a limited extent on former 
terms. Low and damp parcels have met a dull inquiry, at late quotations; but India has 
realised 38s. to 44s.; Mauritius, 31s. to 42s. 6d. 


a gal. 403. to 46s.; Madras, 298. to 46s, per 
ewt. Refined goods move off slowly, on easier terms—fair titlers having sold at 51s. per cwt. 
Coffec.—The public sales have gone off slowly, at very full prices. Privately, there is only a. 


limited business doing. Native Ceylon has sold at 56s. per cwt. 

Cocoa.—Higher prices have been paid for this article, with a steady market. 

Rice.—We have to report an improved feeling in the demand for all kinds, at fally late 
eurrcnecies. White Bengal has sold at 10s. to 10s. 9d. per cwt. 2 

Provisions,—For most descriptions of butter there is a moderate inquiry, at very fulb 
prices, The bacon market is steady, at the late improvement in value. ‘ams are quite as 
dear as last week ; but all other provisions are a slow inquiry. 

Taltow.—Prices continue to be well supported, with a fair demand. P.Y.C., on the epot, is 
selling at 55s. ; and for delivery during the last three months, 50s. per cwt. 

Oils,—Linseed oil is in fair request, at 28s. 6d. to 28s. 9d per cwt. on the the spot. Rape 
sells slowly, at £36 to £40; cocoa nut, £41 to £43. Spirits of turpentine, 35s, to 36s. ; rough, 
9s. 3d. to 9s. 6d. per cwt. 


oe, 5 
.; South Hartlepool, 15s, 9d. ; Tramwellgate, 15s. per ton. 
Metropolitan Cattle Market.—(Thursday, Aug. 11.)—The supply of beasts in to-day’s 
For we 8 steady demand, at Monday’s currency, 
sluggish state, on former terms. There was a fair a) 
number of sheep on offer. Downs and half-breds sold steadily ; other breeds slowly, at 
DL ec Lambs—the supply of which was good—were in moderate request, at full prices. 


e show of calves being extensive the veal was less active, at 2d. 8b, less money, 
the top figure being 4s.10d. Pigs and milch cows moved off slowly, yet p ‘were supported. 
Per 81b, to sink the offal :—Coarse and inferior beasts, 2s. 8d. to 3s. 0d. ; second quality ditto, 
3s, 2d. to 3s. 6d.; prime large oxen, 3s, 8d. to 4s. 2d.; prime Scots, &c., 4d. to 4s. 6d.3 
coarse and inferior sheep, 3s. 2d. to 3s. 6d.; second quality ditto, 8d. to 4s.; prime 
coarse-woolled ditto, 4s. 2d. to 4s. 4d.; prime Southdown di to 5s, 0d.; large 
coarse calves, 3s, 1 ds. i 


4d.; prime small Aisto, 45, 6d to 4s. 10d; iange hogs, ds, to 3s, en 


0d, to 
neat small porkers, 8s. 8d. to 4s. 6d.; lambs, 4s. 8d. to 6s.; suckli ves, 18s. to 21s. ; an 
quarter old store pigs, 18s, to 225, each, supply : Beasts, 958; cows, 130; sheep and 
lambs, 12,500; calves, 550; pigs, : Beasts, 250; sheep and lambs, 1800; 


» 
Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—Although the supplies of each kind of meat have 
further increased, the trade generally is in a healthy at full t—Inferior beef, 
S. .; middling ditto, 3s. 2d. to 3s, 6d.; prime large ditto, 3s. 8d to 3s, 10d.; 
ditto small ditto, 4s. (d. to 4s, 24.; inferior mutton, 8s. 2d. to 3s. Gd.: middling ditto, 3s 8a. 
2d. to 4s, 3 veal, 2s. 10d. to 4s. 6d.; small pork, 4s. 4d, to 

4s, 10d, ; lamb, 4s, 6d, to 5s, 2d, per 8Ib. by the carcase, Roserr Herpert 


ugust 6.—The{wheat trade continues of a retail character, and no change can be 
Barley : New Saale, 61 to 521b., 
here, Old trem. 


ter, 
Rapeseed paid at 58s $d, and Rubsen, at 56s. per 4801b., f. 0. b. 
the former at £27 to £27 10s., and the latter £23 5s. to £23 10a, per 10 quarters, f. 0. b. 


" 
THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Fripay, Aveust 5. 
MARY KENT, Upper Phillimore- ing- keeper.—J. A 
Cotton doubler ponies SE posing howe x parva ey 
ER ig Pe ong rig ee ee 
RUTH AMOORE, Hastings, brewer.—W. EASTWOOD, Fairfield, Lancashire, joiner, 


YY MACPHER! : 
Pa —J. WATSON, Alloa, writer.—J. CALDWELL, 
. M'LACHLAN, Ayr (now deceased), architect. 


Turspay, Avaust 9, 


BANERUPTS, 
T. HOULDEN, Earl's Colne, Esrex, dealec in horses.—E, WHITE, Lewisham, Kent, school- 
miistress.—E, M' Regent-street, dealer in lamps —C. THORNEYCROFT, Alrewas, Staf- 
y , War baker.—_J. BRYANT, ape 
Monmouthshire, coal merchant.—I, GUTTMANN, Sheffield, watchmsker—J. W. JONES, 
and J, FELTUS, Manchester, 


hye eg commiesion merchant—E. BATES common 
‘ewers. 

T, DUNCANSON, Edinburgh, distiller RINMOND. Alyth, Perthshire, mason.—W. 
BROWNLIE, Hamilton, grocer—J. MATHIE, Glasgow, fruiterer—J. Miller, Glasgow, 


“@ GRIMMANT, Kasthaugh, Perth, railway clerke—J- 


fiesker.—J. JACK, Edinburgh. 
LINDSAY, Strathmartine, yarn » 1! er. 


BIRTHS. 


On the Oth inst, at Isla Lodge, St. Saviour's, Jersey, the ‘wife of J. Bayley Haymes, juny 
nt the Bist ult., at Canford, the Lady Louisa Ponsonby, of a son, 
the 9th 


tal 


: "MARRIAGES." 
. ie lis, baimbareh, wane Martha, only daughter of the ite Williams Beweom>- 
aS re t,t Kal te ete ah 
jo orgs Orreteriy HU Cs Provan, om tie gars hero ob 
\ ¢ Ward, Req, of Abinedon 


Scotland, 
Plantation, to Ann Eleanor, elder daughter of late Joseph Jsmes Swaby, 
ot Me ier Pen, St Elisabeth and widow of William Heusy Tyler, Esq., spat lage 


On Tu 
Sepa ges 
omen - the 3rd inst, by the Rev. "Giles Chaplain to the British Legat’on, 

on 5 . aS ‘ Bae <4 
Thomas Guppy, jun, vot Buclee 45 Woke Aciomnetie, jwamgent eager oF 
Charles Maingay, Esq., of Naples. _ t 
On the 5th inst.,’at Denmark-hill, Surrey, in her 73rd year, Mary Ann, widow of the lata 
th at Ethel, the infant daughter of William Swainson, Esq, o 
Cariton-hill, Upper Holloway. & 
On Monéay, the &th inst., at Leek Louisa, second daughter of the late R'chard Gaunt Esq. 


Avavst 13, 1880.) 


NEW BOOKS, éc¢ 


Jost published, 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
ROVERBS of ALL NATIONS, Compared, 
ined, and Miustrated. By WALTER K. KEULY, 
Formerly Bator ‘of the " Foreign Quarterly Review,” and Author of 


Russia,” &e. &e. 
= seer 5, soma spirit of a nation are discovered n its 
”— Lord Bacon. 
Londen: W. Kxxr and Co. (late Bogue), 88, Fleet-street, and 
Pater noster-1 ¥. 


} 


LISCHES SCH-DEUTSCHES WORTERBUCH. 
eset Just abled. in 8ro, price 6s., cloth, 

HE SYMBOLIC ANGLO-GERMAN 
uf VOCABTLARY, in which the most useful and common 
words are taught by. ius adapted from the “ Vocabulaire 


lo-Frangais” of L. ©, Ragonot. Edited and 
VALCK LEBAHN, Ph. Dr., Author of “German in One 


IR BERNARD BURKE’S NEW WORK, 

Jus ready, in one yol., price 12. 6d., VICISSITUDES of 

Essays. By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster 
, Green, Lonoman, and Roszrrs. 


‘oel Humphreys—Science on the Sea: 
lite ne Shirley ‘aipberd—The Key toa Bird's Heart, by William 


. 

ORTH NOTICH.—The Twentieth Thousand 

of THE DICTIONARY APPENDIX, price 4s, free by post, 

now selling. It contains 7000 Words, comprising Participles, not 

found in the Dictionary, which perplex all writers. “Tt is as neces- 

vary a8 Walker itself.”—The Critic, _“‘ Invaluable.”—Weekly Times. 
London : J, F. Suaw, 48, Paternoster-row, 


Eleventh Thousand, price 2s. 6d. cloth, free by post, 
NDISPENSABLE.—LIVE and LEARN: a 
* Guide for all who wish to Speak and Write Correctly. “ Thisis 
an excellent book. Procure it, and sell it not at any price.”—Edu- 
cational Gazette —London : Jonn F. SHAw, 48, Paternoster-row. 


Edition, illuetrated with 250 Descriptive Engravings, 38. 6d. 
HE WIFE'S OWN BOOK OF COOKERY. 


“Recommended by plain sense and practical worth.”— 
Nustrated London News.—Warp and Look; and all Booksellers, 


Just out, entirely New Edition, price 8s. 6d., richly gilt, 
REASURES IN NEEDLEWORK. 


By Mrs WARREN and Mrs. PULLAN, “ Will be welcomed a 
thousards of houses.”—Iilutrated London News.— Warp and Lock, 


Just out, price 3s. 6d., hundreds of Mustrations, crown &vo, 
EN THOUSAND WONDERFUL THINGS; 


including the Marvellous, Rare, Odd, Curious, and Quaint. 
London : Warp and Loox, 158, Fleet-street, 


= New Edition, enlarged, price 5s. 6d, free by post, . 
R. MADDOCK on CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis Asthma &«,, with about ninety Caces, exemolifying 
how these affections may always be materially relieved, and frequently 
evred, even in their more advanced stages. 
H. Banuere, 219, Regent-street, 


HE AQUARIUM—LLOYD'S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST 128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for Thirteen 
stamps.—W. Alfor® Lloyd, Portiland-road, London, W. 


HEAPEST MUSIC REPOSITORY in 
ENGLAND,—AlIl the New Music Half-price. Catalogues, two 
stamps. Country orders sent per return of post.—H, D'Atcorn (re- 
moved to), 8, Ratbbone-place eight doors from Oxford street, W. 


peas and SON, Lithographers to the Queen, 
exeente in the best style, on the most reasonable terms, and 
with dispatch, every description of LITHOGRAPHY, Chromo- 
Lithography, and Steel and Copper Plate Printing, artistic or com- 
mercial. Estimates prepared with promptmess. 

* Gate-stveet, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 


EAT VOU TIS COE eT 
a thou eccu 3 
and pereons 0: benevolent intentions. An immadiate swer to | 
i eho te ganda with 2. Spoon RICH ASD Pee 
13, Mark-lane, London. oC: 


O CHARGE MADE for STAMPING 


Cream-laid Note, full size, five quires for 6d.; thick ditto, five quires 

‘p, 98. per ream, Sermon Paper, 4a. 6d. All kinds of 

PE a a cheap, at H. RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, 
ndon, W. 


EDDING CARDS, WEDDING 
ENVELOPES, INVITATIONS to the CEREMONY, 
DEJEUNER, and BALL. PRINTED and STAMPED in SILVER, 
with ARMS or CREST in the latest fashion. CARD PLATE 
ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED and 100 superfine CARDS PRINTED 
for 4. 6d. At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42, PICCADILLY, London. 


EDDING and BIRTHDAY PRESENTS.— 


PARIS CHOICE PERFUMERY. 
Fd. PINAUD'S PERFUMES, 
and Orient 


to the SEASIDE, and others exposed to the scorching rays of 
the sun, and heated particles of dust, will find 


ze pail cee tae a meet ie 
ion ¢ Complexion, dispelling 
STeO Se aba xmist Splaxatiiite aller re St) tees Sa) eens Be 


discolourations, and produces a hi purity 
See . Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d per bottle. Sold at 
20, G , London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers, 


ARM WEATHER.—RIMMEL’S TOILET 


VINEGAR is a perfect luxury in this weather. Price 1s. 
2.°d,and Ss. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists.—Rimmel, Per- 
fomer, $6, Strand, 24, Cornbill, and Crystal Palace, 


Fence 


ONES’S 
J 


de MAUVE.—PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
Seent for the Season 1859. Copyright. 
Sew Laboratory of Flowers, 
_ 2, New Bond-street, 


FLESH SOAP for the TOILET or 
—Is. the Packet. Most beneficial for PRODUCING 
, and HEALTHY SKIN. To be had at Jones’s 

ap. and Italian Warehouse, 


near the 


road ; 5, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


HE FOUNDATION-STONE of the 


Metropolitan TABERNACLE at NEWINGTON, 
for the Congregation of the Rev. C. H. SPURGEON, 
will be LAID on TUESDAY, AUGUST 16, 1839, by Sir 8. M. PETO, 
Bart., MP, at Two o’Clock precisely. 
A TEA MEETING 
‘will be held in the Reporitory, near the Elephant and Castle, at Five 
o’Clock. After which, a PUBLIC MEETING will be beld in the same 
place. Chair to be taken at Half-past Six o'C'ock, Tickets of 
Admission, including Tea, 28 6d. eavh; Reserved Seats, 5«, may be 
obtained at New Park-street Charel, Southwark; or of Mr. Joseph 
Abtct, Bookseller and Stationer, 103, High-street, Borongh, London, 
Txos, Coox, Hon. Sec. 


ONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON: 

Further HELP is sought to MAINTAIN this HOSPITAL 

which is now FU. in entire efficiency. Pair Rose Hon. Sect 
Bankers, Messrs, Williams, Deacon, and Co., 120, Birchin-lane, 


YDROPATHY.—The BEULAH SPA 
HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT and Hotel, Upper 
Norweod. within twenty minutes’ walk of the Crystal Palace, has 
been OPENED for patienta and visitors. For particulars apply to 
Dr. RITTERBRANDT, M.D, the Resident Physician, 


ONMOUTH.—Scenery of the Wye, Raglan 

and Goodrich Castles, Symons Yat, Tintern Abbey, Wyndcliff, 
Burkstone, &c., are all situate within a morning's drive of the 
BEAUFORT ARMS HOTEL, Monmouth, now conducted by the 
MONMOUTH HOTEL COMPANY (Limited), on first-class principles, 


O VISITORS TO NORTH WALES.—Mr. 


WILLIAM JONES, CAMBRIAN ARMS HOTEL, Llangollen, 
Bed and breakfast, 25 6d. ; dinner, 2s. 3d. Home-brewed ale, wines, 
and spirits of the best quality. Horses and carriages for hire. 


yur the 


QUEEN'S HOTEL, Hawkhurst, 


Kent, for health and economy. 


HE IRON BRIDGE ASSOCIATION, 

58, Pall-mall, London, Manufacture and Erect Iron Bridges, 

Piers and Wharfs, of be sea Agents required in Brazil, 
California, New Columbia, Demerara, Mauritius, Mexico, Honduras, 


MPORTANT to WHOLESALE and RETAIL 
STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED OF, an_Old-established 
Wholesale, Retail, and Manufa:turing STATIONERY BUSINESS 
(owing to the retirement of the present prone een in a leading 
thoroughfare, situate in the best partof London. The purchaser 
must be prepared with a capital of about £8000, Principals only 
will be treated with. For further particulars apply to 
HAMMOND, Solicitor, 16, Furnival’s-inn, London, 


EDDING BREAKFASTS, DINNERS, 

: SUPPERS, supplied to any part of Town or Country,twith 

use of Plate, China, Glass, and everything required. moderate, 
WITHERS, Confectioner, Baker-street, Portman-square, W. 


PREDERICE DENT, Chronometer, Watch, 
and Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consert, and maker 
of the Great Clock for the Houses of Parliament, 61, Strand, and 
Royal Exchange. 

No connection with 33, Cockspur-street, 


B 


= 


O. 148, REGENT-STREET, four doors below 

Beak street_FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, rezpect- 

fully solicits an inspection of his Elegant Gold Watches, jewelled in 

four holes, richly engraved dials, &c., warranted £4 48 each ; Silver 

Ditto, £2 2s. The new list of prices ffee. N.B. The only Watchmaker 
of the name of Hawley in Regent-street, 


Te BE SOLD, for £22 (cost 50 guineas), a 
GENTLEMAN’S GOLD POCKET CHRONOMETER, by Loudan, 
of the finest construction, and warranted perfect in condition. May 
be seen at WALES and M‘CULLOCH’S, 32, Ludgate-street, 


iO ANGLERS.—CHARLES FARLOW, 191, 


Strand, Manufacturer of Superior Fishing Rods and Tackle at 
moderate prices, Catalogues gratis, 


OALS.—BEST COALS ONLY.— 

COCKERELL and CO,’S price is now 23s. per ton, cash, for the 

best screened coals, as supplied by them to her Majesty. 13, Cornhill ; 

Purfleet Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, E.C.; Eaton Wharf, Pimlico, 
S.W.; and Sunderland Wharf, Peckham 8. 


Weer and WATSON, Importers of South 

African Wine, 20s. per dozen; Brandy, 16s. per gallon. Pale 
India Ale and Stout, 4s. 6d. quarts. 2s, 9d pints, 3e, 6d. imperial 
pints ; Scotch Ale, 5s. 6d. quarts, 3s. 9d. pints, 4s. ?d. imperial pints ; 
Bass’s Ale and Guinnese’s Stout, 6s. quarts, 3s. 6d. pints. 4s. 6d, im- 
perial pints, per dozen. 16, Clement’s-lane, City, B.C, 


RITURATED TEAS for LOYSEL’S 
HYDROSTATIC TEA and COFFEE PERCOLATOR, and Coffees, 
are now prepared and sold ‘under the patentee’s sanction) by 
SIDNEY and CO. 8, LUDGATE-HILL, E.C. 
The wachine is seen in aciion, and sold, from 5s, 


Quarter oz. for two pints. Saving Osu Harr. Prospectus sent free. 


EST SETS of TEETH.—S. MILES and 

SON, Surgeon-Dentists, 15, Liv: l-strest. Bishopsgate Church, 
aceth fixed te Sel alhesion, without pain. Patented Indiarubber 
nd other improvements, the result of thirty years’ practice: 


ESSEY’S MARKING INK, an intense 


black, unaltered by washing See Dr. Ure’s Testimonial at the 
proprietor’s, J. Lessey, 97, High-street, Marylebone, 


ORTY ENTIRE SUITS (each a different 

pattern) on view in the extensive show windows of DUNN'S 

Tailors’ Labeur Agency, 13 and 14, 39 and 40, both sides of Newington- 
causeway, Queen’s Bensh end. 


rT ADIES’ ELASTIC BOOTS, 5s. 6d., in all 
colours. A most comfortable and useful description for house 
or carriave wear. Six pairs sent, carriage paid, to any railway station 
in England, Balmorals for the Highlands, 18s. 6d. ; with clump 
soles, 238. Pretty Slinpers, 3s. éd , trimmed mauve. 
C. MARSHALL, 207 and 208, Oxford-street, London, 


ls. 6d. ; double dolce ide, 64. Elastic House Boote, Ss. 6d, Gentle- 
men's Elastic Boots, for walking or dress, 2s priced 
oatalogne free by post.—THO! D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-st., W. 


ORTANT to LADIES.—A Single Stay 
pe dere oo on receipt of a post-office order, 


ser peeve ve, (Ai CA. 
The Self-adjusting Corset —.. “ ++ 198, 6d, 
A Book wi th Illustrations and prices sent on receipt of a postage 
stamp, from which a selection of any corset can be made, 
co De OUERLOee bee ee Wien 
CARTER and HOUSTON, 88, Regent-street, W.; 6, Blackfriar- 
-street, Greenwich ; and Crystal Palace, 


HE NEW MAUVE MUSLINS. 
Two-Flounced Mauve Muslins, made up complete, 12s. 9d. 
Mauve Muslins, 63d. ; Organdies, 83d. ; very fine ditto, 93d, 
Flounced Muslin Robes, made with Expanding Jacket, 8. 11d. 
The LONDON and PARIS WAREHOUSE, Holborn. Patterns free 


EW SEASIDE MANTLES, 

made from Waterproot Tweed and Arabian Glacé, 10s. 9d, 

Rich Glacé Mantles 21s, The Last New Mantle, 31s. 6d. 
The new Striped Tissue Mantles, 12s, 9d to 18s. 9d. wings free 
The LONDON and PARIS WAREHOUSE, 324, 325, Holborn. 


HE SHEPHERD-CHECK FLOUNCED 
DRESS. This favourite Robe, made up from Cashmere, trim- 
med with Velvet, 14s. 9d. ; with Jacket complete, only 18s. 6d. 
The LONDON and PARIS WAREHOUSE, Jawes Larxworrsy, 
: er, ‘ 


ADIES 


WATERPROOF TWEED 
CLOAKS and RIDING JA' Gentlemen’s Overcoats and 
Tnverness Capes. Prices of Material Prices sent post-free. 
J. E. and W. PHILLIPS, 37, High-street, Shrewsbury. 


RoOBERTSHAW'S SHIRTS, Six for 38, 


Robertshaw's Flannel Shirts, 64 6d. to 14s. bd. each, 
ed Shirts, best, Six for 33a, 


READY-MADE MUSLIN DRESSES, 
The entire Stock of Reacy-made Muslins Clearing out at Half 
Price owing to the lateness of the season, 

THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, Oxford-street, 


HE NEW SEASIDE DRESS, 12s. 9d. 

Tt is a French Glacé Linen, almost as bright as Glacé Silk, but 

more durable than any other descripticn of dress ; it is made up with 
our last New Jacket, 


HE SEASIDE TWEED MANTLE, 10s. 94. 
The Striped Tiesue Mantle, ls. 9d. 
The Guihea-and-a-Half Velvet Ja ket, 
The Glacé French Linen Jacket, 6a. 94, 


Ts GUINEA GLACE SILK JACKET, 
The Half Guinea Cloth Jacket, 
The New Tassore Jacket, 128, 9d. 
The New Striped Tissue Jacket, 10s, Od, 


ware MUSLIN JACKETS, 12s, 94, 
Black Lave Jackets, 12s, 9d, 
White and Buff Marcella Jackets, 2, 114d. 
The New Marcella Jacket, beautifully Trimmed, 10a, 9d, 


Brack FLOUNCED BAREGES, 6s. 11d. 


Some very beautiful patterns, 17s. 94. ; worth 28s. 
Colours, 62. 11d. ; a great variety to out by the yard, 
The Ready-made fwo-Guinea Three Flounced Black @lacé, 


M USLINS.—CLOSE of the SEASON.— 
The whole of the Stock of the FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY 
clearing out at ridiculous prices for such goods, 

16, Oxford-street, Patterns post-free, 


ADIES’ FRENCH RIDING’ HABITS, 

price 34 guineas, more elegant than those of London tailor at 

guiness. Young Ladies’ Superfine Cloth Riding Habits, 2 euineas, 
THE FRENCH MUSLIN COMPANY, 16, OXFORD-STREET, 


Op By Be AS Nie deg: U. Bes, 
SPITALFIELDS MANUFACTURE, 
The best goods—are sold any length. 
BSEWELL and ©O., Frith-street, Soho, 


OTICE to LADIES.—KING and CO., Silk- 


mercers, &c , 243, Regent-street, beg to announce that their first 
delivery of New Autumn Silks is now ready for inspection, 


OTICE to LADIE S.—Patterns 
of the New Silks, &c,, 
sent poet free 
to any part of the world, 
Ry writing for patterns ladies residing in the country or abroad 
will save about fifty a cent in their purchases, 
Address to KING and CO,, Regent-street, London.* 


EW AUTUMN SILKS at 


248, Regent-street. 
Shepherds’ Pla'd Silks, 
£1 5s. 6d the Full Drees, 

New Striped Silks, 

£1 Ua. 6d. 

Satin Che: k Si.ks, 

£1158 6d, 

Gilacé Striped Poult de Sole, 
£1172. 6a, 
Brocaded Silks, 
£1198, 6d, 
Flounced Silks, 
£2 2s. 0d. 


KING'S, 


Moiré Antiques, 
£2 108, Od. 
Double Skirt Bilks, 


£2 18s. 6d. 
Velvet Flounced Silks, 
£5 10s, 0d, 
Patterns post-free. King and Co., Regent-strest. 


prats GLOVE WAREHOUSE, 
Clearing out previons to stocktaking, 
500 Dozen of the best Alpine Kid Gloves, 
at 1s. the pair (post-free for fourteen stamps), 
or hy the dozen, Ws, 6d. 
BAKER and CRISP, Regent-street (entrance: door in Maddox-street), 


O LADIES with LARGE HANDS, or 


GENTLEMEN with SMALL, 
‘We are clearing out 300 Dozen of Calvat’s Best Kid Gloves, 
at 2s. 3d the pair, or 
1°s, the half dozen, uenal price 42s, the dozen, 
Sizes 8. 84, and 84. Samples sent for two extra stamps, 
BAKER and CRISP, Regent-street (entrance door in Maddox-street). 


At PETER ROBINSON'S 
yx ILY and GENERAL MOURNING 
{ WAREHOUSE, the Largest and Best Selection in London, both 
of goods made up ready for immediate wear and in the piece. Goods 


sent to the coun 5 
Address as above, 103, Oxford-strest, London. 


LACK SILKS.—PETER ROBINSON begs 


to draw attention to his superb Stock of Black Silks, which are 
unequalled for excellence of make and wear, Also SILK SKIRTS 
made up, trimmed with crape and otherwise. Patterns free, 
SILK ROBES, with two flounces, reduced to 50s, 
Address, Peter Robinson, Family Mourning Warehouse, 
103 Oxford-street, London, 


ND OF THE SEASON.— 


E CLEARING OUT AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
MUSLINS, in Black and Haif-Mourning, from 4s, 11d, the Dress, 
BAREGES, in Black and Half-Mourning, 

MOHAIRS, in Black and Half-Monrning, 

. BALZARINES, in Black and Haif-Mourning, 
GRENADINES, in Black and Half Mourning. 

Also the CRAPE BALZARING, in black,'so highly approved for sea- 

side cheryl bes being very strong, a perfectly fast black, and extremely 

moderat ice. 

: "All Remnants at Half-price. Patterns free. 

At PETER ROBINSON’S FAMILY and GENERAL MOURNING 

WAREHOUSE, 103, Oxford-street, London.—Patterns free. 


[T PETER ROBINSON’S FAMILY and 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


MANTLES, and 


SKIRTS. 
The Summer Stock greatly reduced. 
MANTLES in Barége and Grenadine from 12s. 9d, to one guinea, 
103, Oxford-street, London, 


QTC ae a —ANNUAL SALE (for 
Fourteen Days only), at greatly-reduced prices. 
The entire STOCK of Rich "Blounced, jtriped, Checked Crossbar, 
ard other SILKS. For instance :— 
ones tease (various) now offering at 22. 6d. to 358. 6d. the Dress. 
12 0 Flounced Sitk 


ALL, 
The BEEHIVE, 63 and 64 Edgeware-road Loi 


OCKE’S SCOTCH SILK CLOAKS, in 


various shadesand checks, for summei wear, will be found 
Hoost Se ee Shawls and Dresses of the same 


uality in ge ¥! . Patterns free. 
Seed 6 ROYAL CLAN TARTAN WAREHOUSE, 
119, Regent-street, three doors from Vigo-street, 


COTT ADIE’'S NEW TARTAN SPUN 
SILKS and SPRING LINSEY WOOLSEYS are now on view, 
Patterns forwarded 


114, Regent-street (corner of Vigo-street). 


ANTED, LEFT-OFF CLOTHES for 

AUSTRALIA.—Mr. and Mra, JOHN ISAACS, 319 and 320 

Strand (opposite Somerset House), continue to give the highest price 

in cash for Ladies’, Gentlemen's, and Children’s Clothes, Regimental, 

Underclething, Boo’ on isla ge a0 all ee aes 

. Letters Parcels sent from country, either 
Post-office order 


g 


Australia, Also, Regimentals, Jewellery, 
we Gpeetavanctaan: Sesoamectiy Ay 363, Dake size, 


157 


= 


HEAP FRAMES and GOOD FRAMES.— 
The Coloured Picture, “Summer,” framed in neat gold 
Moulding, Glass, and Back, 2. 6d, A very beautiful Gold Tem J 
complete, ds. 6d. The Art-Union of London or Glasgow beautifull “4 
framed for 15s, Elegantly-ornamented Gold Frames, 30 by 25, 4 ihalieg 
wide, best quality, for 25s.; ditto, 24 by 20 inchos, 19%, The trade 
supplied. Packing cases sent free, 3 Gold Boads, 7s. per dozen, At 


GEORGE RERS’, 129, [Drary- - a 
Bitabiiied ae’ 29,(Drury-lane, opposite Drury-lane Theatre, 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
TOLKIEN'S INDIAN PIANOFORTE.— 


e. This Piano, with its resisting power, concave bracir 
perpennicclar bolta, is found, after py trials in the HAST’ and 
EST INDIES, to be the only Pianoforte ever manufactured 
ee 4 missing =e ee and damps of those climates. Height 
4 elegant designs, including cases, 40 guineas, . 
97, 28, and 29, King William-street, London: bridge, LC, ASE 


TOLKIEN’S PIANOS —Public Attention. 


e. Some splendid Rosewood and Walnut-tree Cottages ~ 
colos, 6% octaves, with all the latest improvementa, have cake Taki 
used a few months, from 19 guineas, At'TOLKIEN'S old. established: 
Piancforte Warehouse, 27, 28, King William-street, London bridge,— 


Pianofortes for hire, with option of purchase, on easy terms, 

FI, TOLKIEN'S 25-guinea PIANOFORTE, 
e with easy terms of purchase, elegant designs and various: 

woods, 67 octaves, ia superior to any English or ronkes Piano at the 


ee Twenty-five years’ test’ has proved the truth of this msertion,— 
. Tolkien, 27, 28, King William-street, London-bridge, 


ITANOFORTES for HIRE (first class).— 


Carriage free five miles; with option of purchase. Extensive 
assortment, warranted, for exportation.—PEACHEY'S Manufactory 
and Show: rooms, 73, Blshopagate-street Within, E 0, 


GEORGE LUFF and SON'S 20-GUINEA 

NEW MODEL PIANOFORTE. “This Planoforte combines 
the rare excelience of a first-rate instrument with extraordinary 
cheapness,”— Musical Review, Packed free to all parta—Geo, Luff 
and Son, 103, Great Rusell-street, Bloomsbury. 


ALNUT COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, a 


bargain, with 6% octaves, patent metallic plates, and al 
Collard s latest improvements, by a good maker, new within the last 
six months: will be parted with toan immediate purchaser for the 
low sum of 23 guineas, worth more than double, The tone in 
remarkably rich, and the case extremely elegant, with carved 
trusees, To be seen at Belgrave House, 12, Sloane-strect, Belgrave 
square, 


URNITURE.—A Great Bargain.—A Lady 
leaving Bngland, is desirous of DISPOSING of her elegant 
WALNUT DRAWING-ROOM SUITE, equal to new, for which 38 
guineas will be taken, Comprises a spring-stutfed lounge, easy 
chair, and six chairs in tabaret, with chintz covers; very handsome 
chiffoneer, with plate-glaes back and doors, and marble top; loo- 
table, on beautifully-carved pillar and claws; occasional table to 
match; and a large chimney-glass, in richly-gilt frame. Aleo, the 
MAHOGANY DINING-ROOM SUITR, in best leather, price 28 
guineas: including handsome sideboard, set of telescope dining tables, 
eight massive chairs, and easy-chair, May be seen at LEW IM 
CRAWCOUR and CO.'S, Upholsterers, 7, Queen’s-buildings, Knig hts- 
bridge (seven doors west of Sloane-street). 


URNITURE.—Old oak suite, of superior 


make and unique design, consisting of twelve chairs with 
stuffed backs and seats; a pair of easy chairs, and couch luxuriously 
upholstered, en suite; handsome sideboard with plate glass bask g 
dinner-waggon on massive columns; and a noble set of telescope 
diving tables. The above are in beautiful preservation, and will Se 
sold for nearly half the manufacturer's price, May be seen at 
Belgrave House, 12, Sloane-street, Belgrave-squave, N.6, Also a fine 
oak bbookcase, seven feet long, with plate-giass doors, twenty guinea #. 


ALNUT DRAWING-ROOM SUITE of the 


most costly description, style of Louis IV,, in fair preservation, 
to be DISPOSED OF for nearly half the original cost. Consists of an 
elegantly carved and luxuriously-stuffed settee; eaty Albert and 
Victoria écarte chairs covered in rich brocaded satin en suite, wit h 
dvawing-roorm and occasional chairs to matsh ; unique ladies’ dev on- 
port ; marquete je, centre, card, occasional work, and coffie tables,a rd 
a magnificent cabinet mounted with ormolu.—May be seen at Bel- 
grave House, 12, Sloane-street, Belgrave square, 


WHHL CABINETS, SECONDHAND, — & 


Pair of 7-fect elegant Bhul and Ormolu Cabinets, rich ly 
mounted, for disposal, a bargain; also an Unique Bureau de Dame a, 
to match the above, to be sold, together or separately, May be even 
at Belgrave House, 12, Sloane-stroet, Belgrave-Square, 


LATE—A. B, SAVORY and SONS, 
Manufacturing Silversmiths, 11 and 12 Cornhill, London, ope 
rte the Bank.—The best wrought SILVER SPOONS and FORKS 
ddle-pattern, 78. 4d. per ounce; Queen's pattern, 7s, Ga. per ounce’ 
Many other patterns recently finished, plain or highly ornamented, 


Fiddle Pattern, Oz, & 4.4.| Queen's Pattern, Oz, 8 4.d, 
12 Table Spoons .. 80 .. 11 00/18 Table Spoons .. 40... 15 00 
12 Dessert ditto .. 20... 7 6 8|12 Dessert ditto ..25.. 9 76 
12 Table Forks .. 30... 11 00/12 Table Forks .. 40..15 00 
12 Dessert ditto .. 20... 7 68/12 Demsertditto ..25.. 9 76 
SecarE Ee es  « 10.. 3134] 2Gravy Spoons... 12.. 4 00 
1fouptadie ..10.. 3184] l&oupladie .. ll... 4 26 
48auceditte ..10.. 8184] 48anceditto ..12.. 4160 
4 Halt Spoons (cilt) .. 1.00] 4 Salt Spoons (gilt) 2 26 
1 Fish Blice (pierced) .. 2100] 1 Fish Slice (pierced) 3.50 
12TeaSpoons .. 10 ., 318 4/12Tex Spoons .. 14 5120 
1 Pair ‘ar Ton 015 0} 1 Pair Sugar Tongs 15a 


en . 

A pamphlet, with 260 Pictorial Tilustrations, is published as a guide 
to the stock of silver, electro-silver, and Sheffield plate in the show« 
rooms. It contains the weights and prices of silyer spoons and forks, 
silver tea and coffee services, and every article required in q 
family. Gratis and post-free to any part of the British dominions, 


ONDON CARPET WAREHOUSE, WAUGH 


and SONS, 3and 4, Goodge-street, and 65 and 66, Tottenhame 
court.road, W.—Curtains, Portiéres, Chintzes, &c, 


4)PERA, RACH, and FIELD GLASSES,— 
Matchless in power and sharpness of definition, An immense 
variety to select from at CALLAGHAN’S, 234, New Bond-street, 
corner of Conduit-street, W. Sole agent for the celebrated small and 
powerful glasses invented and made by Voigtliinder, Vienna, 


PERA GLASSES.—An Illustrated Catalogue 


containing a detailed list of prices of Opera Glasses, Telescopes 
Microscopes. Spectacles, &c., of the latest improved construction 
post-free on receipt of two stamps,KEYZOR and BENDON 
Opticians (successor to Harris and Son), 50, High Holborn, W.C, 


ICROSCOPES—J. AMADIO’S 

BOTANICAT, MICROSCOPES, packed in mahogany case, with 
three powers, condenser, pincers, and two slides, wil show the 
animalculw in water. Price 18s, #d.—Just published, Second Edition, 
an Illustrated and Descriptive Catalogue, containing the names of 
1500 Microscopic Objects post-free for six stamps, Address, Joseph 
Amadio, 7, Phrogmorton-street. 


ICROSCOPES.—Valuable Iniprovements 


times, £2 50.5 


Photographic Slides. Magic Lanterns and Slides, Dissolving Mena 
ot 


eve description ef Optical, 
ain By ons, 29, Albemarlo-street, Piccadilly, 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION, 1851.—A 


EAFNESS.—A newly-invented Instrument 
for extreme cases of Deafness, called the Bound Magnifier, 
Organic tl eee eee Via Deierpeeer a It iy into the 
ear 50 a8 ‘percept! : the unpleasan’ sensation 
of Sap pes the head is entirely removed. It affords instant 
6 deafest emis trata ee Pere ageing ab 

church and at public assemblies.—Mesasrs, 
Aurists, 39, “Albamasie-atrect, Piccadilly, Soe tee ‘ork Hotel, 


ULVERMACHER’S PATENT MEDICO- 
GALVANIC CHAIN BANDS.—Remarkable extracts from the 
works of divines, physicians, aud philon te, citing cures of a most 


traordin: nature, are given the new bin ae sent fred. 
‘Sufferers rors rheumatiam, gout bade ir¥s paralysis, indigestiong 


it, be 
aston: the means by which they may effectually and 
rt i Pri 10s. 64., 228,, &o. Fo 

Prana? Tale” wAvetiemet J. 1 al Co. 
73, Oxford-street, London, 

[XEANTS, NEW, FEEDING-BOTTLE3.— 

From the “Lancet."—“ We have seldom seen anything so 

beautiful as the Feeding-Bottles in by Mr, 196, 


10 LADIES NURSING.—ELAM’S NEW 
NIPPLE-SHIELD for taking away GHz pe 
PERIAMIN ELAM 109 Oxford-streck. a 6d, by post 9d extrm 
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NEW MUSIC, ée. 
D’ALBERT’S GARIBALDI GALOP, 


price 3s., just Cperyan beautifully illustrated in colours. 
CuarrE.t and Co, 50, New Bond-street, 


Cuarrecs and Oo,, 56, New Bond-street. 


DALaERTs REIGNING BEAUTY 


WALTZ, beautifully Illustrated with a Portrait of the Queen 
of Portugal by BRANDARD. Price 4s., Bolo or Duett, post-free, 
Onarrxit and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


{) 4useer 8 WEST-END POLKA, 
Wegener | Tilustrated in Colours by BRANDARD, Price. 3a, 
pout-free, Cuarrxun and Co,, 50, New Bond-street. 


DPALsEETS ZURICH QUADRILLES, 
beautifully Illustrated by BRANDARD. Price 4, Solo or 
Duett, post-free. 
Cuarrzxt and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


by Miss 


THEE (Across the Bea). oo tes 


Palmer with great succens, 
RANDEGGER. Price a, 64, 
Crarrecy and Co,, 50, New Bond-street. 


ERDI’S TROVATORE and TRAVIATA, 
complete, Illustrated in Colours, and with the story of the 
ps fa Whole beund in cloth, price 5s. each. “Chappell’s Edition 
Popular Operas for the Pianoforte.” 
Cuarrzix and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


HAPPELL’S 100 MELODIES for the 
HARMONIUM, 560 Sacred and 50 Secular, Arranged by Dr. 
RIMBAULT. Bound in cloth, price 58. Also, by the same Com- 
r, 50 VOLUNTARIES selected from the Works of Eminent 
mposers, price Sa, And 200 CHANTS by the best Church Com- 
5a,, for the HARMONIUM, post-free, 
Cuarru.y and Co,, 50, New Bond-street, 


EFEBURE WELY.— LA CLOCHETTE 
DU PATRE, Nocturne pour Piano, price 3s. Likely to become 
more popular than the celebrated Cloches da Monastere, 
Cuarrz.t and Oo., 50, New Bond-street. 


UHE’S DER FREYSCHUTZ. Fantasie de 
Salon pour le Piano, Price 4a., post-free, 
Cuarrxxt and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


Nt 


morceau de salon by this celebrated composer. 
Cnarre.i and Oo, 50, New Bond-street. 


HEN ‘THOU WILT BE MY bined 
ims Reeves’s New Ballad. Price 2%. 6d. Com: 
WILHELM GANZ for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by 
James's Hall with the greatest success, 
Cuarrau and Co, 50, New Bond-strest, 


at Be 


HAPPELL’S 100 SCOTCH MELODIES for 
the Violin; Flute, Cornet, Clarinet, or Concertina, price 1s, 6d. 
CHAPPELL’S 100 IRISH MELODIES for Ditto, ls. 6d. 
CHAPPELL'S 100 DANCES, NATIONAL AIRS, and POPULAR 
SONGS, with and without words, ee for the Guitar, price ls. 6d. 
Cuarrxett and Co., 50, New Bond-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BEAUTIFUL STAR. 


Cuarrzty and Co., 50, New Bond-street, 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ JUANITA. The 
Hon. Mra. NORTON’S popular Song, Arranged for the Piano- 
forte. Price 5. 6d., post-free. 
OuarrEct, and Co,, 50,New Bond-street, 


HE CHIMES of the NEW PALACE at 
WESTMINSTER Impromtu for Piano. By VINCENT 
WALLACE 4s. “It is the quality of genius to idealise the most 
familiar things, and Mr. Wallace has developed a world of melody out 
of the Westmtuster chimes” 

GEMS from the GREAT MASTERS, both Sacred and 
Secular. Selected and arranged for the pianoforte by G. F. \WEST. 
‘The first series is now complete of this popular work, in 24 books, 
By the same Author, Ves; aper Hymn, 3s. : Cujus Animam, 3s.; Russian 
Hymn, 4s. ; March froin Oberon, us, ; Sound the Loud Timbrel, 28. 6d.; 
tho Prayer "trom Mosé in Egitto. 3s. ; and God Save the Queen, as. 

London ; Renxrr Cocxs and Co. 


LARKE'S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS 
of MUSIC. Fifty-sixth Edition, Pricels. “To the learner of 
the pianoforte this is a most valuable contribution, It contains a 
most clear and lucid exposition of the rudiments of music suited to 
the most juvenile capacity.”—Atheneum. 
mdon : Ronent Cocks and Co, 


USIC for EXPORTATION.—No house can 

offer so extensive and varied a CATALOGUE of WORKS in 

every branch of MUSIC, and so well rey Ate for safe investments, as 

that of aepereree’ oes and 00, ‘ogues of all classes of Music 
and postage: 

London: Rongrt Cocks and Oo,, New Burlington-street, Publisher 

te her Majesty the Queen. 


UIS SEPARABIT.—A new Sacred Song, 
dedicated, by permission, to the Right Rey. the Lord Bishep 
of Winchester. Written by the Rev. H. BONAR, and com- 

posed by Mrs. HENRY ee BROCK, 
Ronent Cocks and New Burlington-street, Music Publishers, by 
cial appointment, to aah most gracious Majesty Queen Victo: ria and 
© Emperor of the French, 


OPULAR MUSIC,—A Green CATALOGUE 
compiled expressly for the use of all teachers of music, con- 
joerg paneer of 2000 Works by the best Composers, furnished 

tis postage-free. All applications must state the Green 
Alo, a Monthly List of Novelties. 
London: Ronerr Cocxs and Co., New Barlington-street, W 


“These six sonatas of Mendelssohn are remarkable not merely 
account of their learning and originality, but as somntinahing: tae 
only large and important work which one of the greatest of organ- 
pens has bequeathed to the instrument of his spl? geese They 
it be heard too often.”—The Times, Feb. 5, 1896. 

London : Rozert Cocxs and Co., New Burlington-street, W. 


EW SONG, THE ROSE and the VOW. 
Written and compoanlt by SAMUEL LOVER. 
“The Rose and the Vow” is one of Mr. Lover’s hay 
tions; it is redolent of beauty in both poetry and m« 
charm all who hear it. 
Dorr and Hopason, 65, Oxford-street. 


ANDEL FESTIVAL,— THEMES from 


lone 
* and “The Horse and his Rider”; the whole 
arranged.— Dorr and Hoposon, 65, Oxford-street. 


“The main body of the book co! of & mass of 
less copious than well-digested.”. ly Review, 1859. 
CRAMER, Regent-street. 


Tn two vols. imp 8vo, £2 8s, 
'—Quarter! 
Beare, and Cuarrect, 201, 


M383 prt yenes will SING PATtON’s 
the FESTIVALS. 


London: ‘Avpisox, Toicnen wl and peed 210, Regent-street, 
fd baa SHOOTING STAR—New Song, by 


FRANCESCO BERGER, oe with the test success by 
Miss Stabach—is just published, at Approx Co,’s, 210, Regent- - 
street. 
Just EVER” price 2s., 
VER MINE! EVER THINE! Canzonet. 


ep fees Mita eg Words by EDWARD N. MARKS. 
Music by 
PR le) as Compote, Ashted-row, Birmingham and of all 


OCAL MUSIC in 4s. volumes, 
Pad *—Chi 
Moore's Irish 
» ds. hag er) volume 
presents somone er ae 
CAL BOUQUET OFFICE, 192, High Holborn 


NEW MUSIO, ke. 
LL uEW MUSIC HALF-PRICE, 


forward: free on eget of stam; 2 
SANDERSON ory ARD, 24, Le Ere cor nen, & N., 
Musicsellers, Stationers, and Importers of Fancy Goods. 


ERDI’S OPERAS.—BOOSEY’S Cheap and 
Complete Edition for the Pianoforte, in cloth volumes, each 

with an Illustration by BRANDAED, and an introduction describing 
the plot and ee 


win ogres ‘ “ay 
Tl Trovatore * . a + oe 
LaTraviata .. * . + oe 
Rigoletto “ “ - + Be 
L Miller .. es es +» + 5s, 

Boosxr and Sons, Holles-street. 


EYERBEER’S DINORAH. Arranged for 
Pianoforte by Nordmann. In Three Books, 5s, each, Duets, 


6s. each.— Boosey ap Sons, Holles-street. 


Bs. each. ; Ducts, 6s. each. 


ERDI'S VEPRES SICILIENNES, 
arranged for the Pianoforte by Nordman, in three books, 

The ballet music, in one book, 5s. 

Boosxy anv Sows, Holles-street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ SHADOW . AIR, 
from Meyerbeer’s DINORAH, for the Pianoforte, Price 3s. 
Boosry and Sons, Holles-atreet. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BOLERO, from 
Verdi's VEPRES SICILIENNES, for the Pianoforte, Price 3s. 
Boosxy and Sons, Holles-street. 


SCHER’S DINORAH;; Illustration for the 
Pianoforte, on Meyerbeer’s new Opera. Price 4s. 
Boosry and Sows, Holles-street. 


SCHER’S VEPRES SICILIENNES ; 
Transcription for the Pianoforte. on Verdi's new Opera, 3s, 
Booszy and Bons, Holles-street, 


ADAME OURY’S - MARTHA; Grande 
Fantaisie for the Pianoforte, price 4s. 
Boosky and Sons, Holles-street. 


DME. OURY’S VEPRES SICILIENNES; 
Fantaisie brillante for the Pianoforte, price 4s. 
Boosxy and Sons, Holles-street. 


ADAME OURY’S AIR DE L’OMFRE, 
from “ Dinorah,” for the Pianoforte, price 3s. 
Booszy and Sons, Holles-street. 


LEXY’S DINORAH POLKA MAZURKA, 


for the Pianoforte, on Meyerbeer’s new Opera, price 2s, 6d, 
Boosey and Sows, Holles-street. 


Price 3s, each 


’ 
UHE’S NEW FANTASIAS on “ Dinorah,’ 
“Les Vépres Siciliennes,” and “ Satanella,” for the Pianoforte. 

. Boosey and Sons, Ho les-atreet. 


BRANDARD. Price 4s.— 


AURENTS DINORAH VALSE on 
Meyerboer’s new Me ae Ii Algae aie feo Colours by 


AURENT’S SATANELLA VALSE on 
Balfe’s Opera, Illustrated by BRANDARD. Sixth Edition, 
ce 4s, Boosry and Sows, Holles-s' 


Price 4s. 


AURENT’S MAUD VALSE. The most 
popular set of the Season. 20th Edition. Illustrated in Colours, 
Boosxy and Sows, Holles-street. 


Price 3s, 


A. OSBORNE’S SANTA MARIA, from 
« Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah,” transcribed for the Pianoforte, 
Boosry and Sows, Holles-street. 


OOSEY’S SHILLING VIOLIN MUSIC 
BOOKs.—100 Dances, 1s.; 100 Ballads, 1s ; 100 Operatic Airs, 


1s. ; 100 Exercises and Studies, 1s ; 10 Standard Overtures, 1s. Complete 


Operas, 1s. 
Trovatore, La Traviata Ma’ 
24 pages, music 


24 to 26 pages each, full 


each, including Satanella, Toe Bohemian G@ 
rtha, &c, Booseys’ Shilling Violin 


|) It 
y Tutor, 
size.—Boosry and Sons, Holles-street. 


OOSEYS’ SHILLING TUTORS, for Piano- 
forte, Violin, parte Be Cornet, and Boe cael containing fro! 

usic size. CZERNY'S 50 BEST EXERCISES 

BERTINI'S 95 STUDIES, Op, 29, 


from the set of 101), vice I." BER arse 
mpg xs Ho! reet 


‘wo Books, 1s. each, 


EF 


OORE’S IRISH wD IES, for Pianoforte, 


taining their 12 best 


73 in One Boe Christy s Minstrels Ata con- 


Songs, Voice and Piano, 2s. 6d. 


Thatberg’s 
ae ‘eweet Home, Last Rose of Summer, and Lillie Dale (together), 


2s. 6d.—Boosxy and Sons, Holles-street. 


Nene, GRAY, the Christy’s Minstrels’ new 


Bolo, 3s. ; Duet, 34., 
London 


So noBY BAUFE. Sung by Mr. Raynor. Price 2s, 6d 
Pn Booszy and Sons, piallessaeeeh, - 


ENRY FARMER'S SILVER STAR 
POLKA. Besutitully Illustrated in Colours by BRANDARD. 


tree. 
t11ams, 123, Cheapside; and 6, Milk-street. 


ENRY FARMER’S DUCHESS OF 
MALAKOFF QUADRILLE. Illustrated with Portrait by 


: Josmen 


BRANDARD. Price 4s,, post-free. 


Mary of Cambridge, by BRAND. 


3s. (post free) ; 


London ; Joszrn Wii11aMs, 123, Cheapside; and 6, Milk-street. 


ENRY FARMER'S L’ETOILE D'AMOUR 
VALSS. Beautifully Iustrated in Colours by BRANDARD. 


Bolo, 4s, aaa 
London : 


Josera Wi114Ms, 123, Cheapside ; and 6, Milk-street. 


NRY FARMER'S NEPTUNE GALOP. 
feapyrerned Illustrated by BRANDARD. 33,, post-free. 
: Josern Wi1114ms, 123, Cheapside ; and 6, Milk-street. 


ENRY FARMER'S PRINCESS MARY 


VALSE; with Portrait of her Royal Highness the Princess 
ARD. Solo and Duet, 4s. each. 
London : Josrra Witiias, 123, Cheapside ; and 6, Milk-street. 


LANGOULEN QUADRILLE on WELSH 
AIRS. By J ‘7. STONE. Ilustrated by BRANDARD. Price 
London Josurm Winiass, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, B.0. 


af fainroe QUADRILLES on ITALIAN AIRS, 


By J.T, STONE, Llustrated by BRANDARD. Price 3s, (post 
free) ; duett, 4s. 


London; Journ Wiix1aMs, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, E.C, 


W.GLOVER’S ew v Songs (Words by Mrs. J. 


« BOUCHER), HOME >» CHILDHOOD, and DAYLIGHT 
IS FADING. Price 2s. 


eac erp 
London : Joszru WriiiaMs, 12, Cheapside, and 6, Milk:street, EC. 
ILL YOU LEAVE THE LAND, JESSIE? 
ew Song, written and composed by J w. CHERRY, Price 2s, 
peter Josxrn WiLL1aMs, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street, E.C,° 
‘VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS GRAND 


MAROH, for the pianoforte R. ANDREWS. Tlustrated 
BRANDARD. Price, poet freee = = 


London : Josern WIuuiams, 123, Cheapside, and 6, Milk-street E.C, 
——— OE 


Pear CESCO BERGER’S popular pianoforte 
plece, PALE ROSES.—Appiox and Co,, 210, Regent-street, 


ner deirdre teneeredsteoy reefers Date 
ARMONIUMS at CHAPPELL’S. — Tis 


; 


by ALEXANDRE is the only 
the kind that remains in tune; from the simplici! a Poet 
<p e of weather, asst Sn atin 
for the Church, , School, or Drawing-room, a 
No. 1. In oak case, one stop, 5 octaves, 10 riser) 
yee gicone: (beaters stop, 19 ena, 
3, In oak case, 3 stops, 15 guineas ; rosewood, 
A Wie Ose sobs Sere $8 gainess; romewood, guineas, 
. Eight stops—oak, 25 guineas : rosewood, 26 guineas, 
¥ Omockop: nod pesenrsien anton, aioe 
A Pp, ion in oak, 16 
8. Three stops, and percussion in rosewood, 20 guineas, 
9. Eight percussion action, oak or rosewood, 32 guineas, 
10. Twelve percussion action. in oak, 40 guineas. 
on pe tens yin * 
12, The new patent model—15 stops, percussion action, 5 
Ala main. &€.; the most perfect Haraonjaa iat can be 


made, in handsome oak or rosewood case, 55 
Full descriptive lists 


Lo sens daina oom 00, Kew Bondatrese” ts 


| aes FAMILY ARMS send name and county, 
to the HERALDIO OFFICE, 44, High Holborn, WC. Sketch, 
j 1m Colour, Se. OMictal Betis, Dies, and Diploma Pistes in 


2s. 6d. ; eral 5a. 
Grant of Arms, 10s.—T. CULLETON, Genealogist, 25, Cranbourne- 
street W.C. The studio and library open daily. 


OLLETON S$ BOOK PLATES, with ARMS, 

or Crest Plate, Ss, Crest engraved on Seal or Ring, Tet 

Arms oa mm ditto. 246.5 Crest om 8t Steel rogited for ena ge Rennie 
her Maley and the Board of Trade. 


ULLETON’S EMBOSSING PRESSES 
fae EE ag 
square, W.C. 


ARK YOUR LINEN with CULLETON’S 


Numbers, 9s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s 
Observe, 25, Cranbourne-street, Leicester-equare, WC. 


Cop 


ISITING CARDS.—A 
ly ag iy A se Gewtasnn; fifty each, 
with fifty Seo ee eee | 7 

ri Engraver, 25, Cran- 


OLID GOLD, 18-carat, Hall-marked, 
Sardonyx or Bloodstone RING, Engraved Crest, Two Guineas. 
wars bs Mot ete &c., 44, High cleo ae 
Illustrated price-lists post-free. 


PPRoDsHAM and BAKER, 31, Gracechurch- 
rr ety City, established Poe Chronomoter-makers to the 
Clockmakers to Queen.—POCKET CHRONO- 
ae " duplex and Lever Watches of the most improved con- 
struction, at moderate prices, tronomical and other Clocks, 


APPINS DRESSING CASES 
and brats aNd eAee. 

Gentleman's Leather Dressing Case fitted #1 1 
Gentieman’s Solid Leather Dressing Case, fitted 22 

Gentleman's Leather Travelling and apesceed Bag, fitted 
caetlsticey| faassen aptior plete .. ~ 46 
10. 0 
0 


with ‘addition of writing 


Gentleman's very and 
Writing Materials, terenky one Articles, Outside Pocket.. 7 
Gentleman’ ‘17-inch Writing and Dressing Bag, Plated Fit- 
tings, best Giass, fiited with twenty-six Articles complete 11 10 
Gentieman’s 17-inch Writing and Dressing Bag, fitted stom 
eve! handsome, complete 15 0 
215 
44 


5 5 
and Dressing Bag, 1bin., 


10 0 
j Win, 
13 0 


fitted with fourteen Article, Outeid 
Morocco Leather Lady’s Travelling Bag, Lined 
with sixteen Articles, Outside sorry complete . we 
do. do, ith addition of Writing 
Materials, Ink, and Light, complete 
Levant Leather Lady’s W: 
fitted with 28 Articles, ibeee Me 


cooocoeoeoe ce 8 8 ce 


ue 
3 
5 
3 


ET a 
er ye 
Manufactory—Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, 


ESSING-CASES, DRESSING: BAGS, oes 

highly-finished El for Presentation, in great variety. 
SG Recaps Table eae a tise Berea to Bs Fig > and 
hall-street ; and Crystal Palace, Sydenham, 


LL THE YEAR ROUND!!! 


Jou 
Bold only by RUMBELL. and OWEN, 77 and 78, Oxford-street, 
N.B.—Sample Pairs free by post for two extra stamps. 


#1 

binson’s 
Peter Robinson's Rich Bar Silks, at £1 5s 
binson’s Rich Crossover Silks, at 


TL Plain, Striped, and Checked 
_ per Dress of 12 yards, well worth the atten- 
tion of Pat sent free patterns and 
of their rich stock of sitks.—JO. BARNET: SON, and CO.,(9, 
amounts above €5, 


are strongly recommended to those who 
ainennes with comfort, iret 
» 1, Maddox-stree' Me bec. for 
Quilts ‘and Patent Spring Pillows, 


LINED EAPERS 00 Te en ee eee 
BAS) Agee 
Mealy SF SGABIBS BASKETS, 


Furnished to 
RACECHUROH: 


Trimmed and 
CAPPER, SON, and C 0., 69, | , LONDON, E.0, 
Descriptive Lists, ¥ ith Prices, sent free by post, 


Sent post-free, Descriptive Lista of 
OMPLETE SETS of 
Bile is sent home 


feces FOR Fon Hoa iNDia, A a 
for Ladies and Children of ali ages. 


nia EE mY AONE 
WEDDING OUTFITS, 


i COLONIE, 


iF 


ADIES aE 
Ben of carriage. 
CAPPER, Deni ty i a si enost” LONDON, E.0. 


QHIRTS.— Flannel Shirts of every descri 
Dress Shirts, and Dressing-gowns. Measure papers be sent 


Syed PEPER and WATERS, 26, Regent-street, London, 8.W. 
(QUILTS for INDIA and CHINA. supplied 
by THRESHER and GLENNY 153,8tra London 


whole of which are p 


sale of Lizb-priced 
{3 from Faanily 


rt A en iene iermare ain 
See img in Town or Counbay— 


up disti t. 
Early application is therefore information, with a full 
eae be teat Dy spuiving ‘by by letter ee to a : <p 
street, Sobo-square), Saas AY eae fs 


Tos TWO CHINA JARS in CHANCERY 
Vide the Intusrnarep Loxpon News of June 18. 
Noblemen, Gentlemen, Executors, and others, having Old China, 
Bronzes, or any other Works of Art for SALE or VALUA- 
; eee tter au apply to a and = se es 31, Duke- 
treet, Manchester-square, London, ablisn ‘wenty years. 
NB. share fou srl forint fe a 


CATALOGUE, containing the prices of article required 
for completely furnishing a house of any class, t-free. This is the 
largest most convenient Fur: t in the world, 
Families from the country find it a great advantage 

Ouse, 


EN THOUSAND PIECES 


of Magnificent BRUSSELS CARPET, at 2s, 10d. per yard. 
J. MAPLE and CO. si 


x 


-GUINEA DRAWING-ROOM SUITES, 


in Solid Walnut Wood, covered in rich Silk or Utrecht Velvet. 
Drawing-room Chimneyglass, plate 40 by 50, Four Guineas, 
£n1 sagas 145, Tottenham-court-road. 


J. MAPLE and Co. 


cS) 


z 


URNITURE on Terms of Purchase,— 
Parties desirous of purehi ig can, on their own security, be 

immediately accommodated with first sah ere, class goods from 
an extensive stock, repayable by eas: aime or bill of 
sale.—Apply, by letter, tos V., Tea. Addle peorncig Al bury, B.C, 

URNITURE.— Where to Bu 
planation, and ted bi FURNISHING had, post 

ions, paustrat ry 
free, of P, and 8, BEYFUS, City Furniture Warehouses, $18, and 


95, City-road — delivered free to of the 
exchang ed if not approved, wey rert 


and 8. BEYFUS’ FIFTEEN-POUND 
Sg dy Been 
$a. 6d; Ohitfonlecs, with inathle top, and pite-glam doors, 90x 


P and 8, BEYFUS’ THIRTEEN-GUINEA 
g,, Custe- Glam Dose} WARDROBD, 6 fost wide 


Tren Bedsteada, 
Boe: + Dining tables, 65x; Bide’ soe Chiffontan abet Paslont 
Onedna, Ia. ¢ Dining soon! Catz ta Morvioo, Box $ 8, 808, 
and 8. BEYFUS’ 18 Complete Estimates for 
Furnishing Houses, suited to all classes of Bef 
detaiied in their Tiuatra ed noes Speedy egy gratis, free 
Estimate No. 1.—A Four-roomed House for .. em) lin 
i No. §—An light roomed reef ssa ot 
»__No. cs gl ay SRA Be 6a 


A Ten- o. 
GOODS "CARRIAGE-PAID TO ANY PART OF THE KING 
P, and 8. Beyfus, City Furniture irtoue foe 95, re seri 


LFRED COTTRELL’S New Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of Brass Ieee Rp Bedsteads and ee is pone 
Poon Phat Aa 232, poaeeds trie ie Po Ww. 


ARDNERS’ £2 2s, DINNER SERVICES 
complete, Best Quality, Breakfast. Dessert, Tea and Toile 
ices, equally low oan “Wane i 3s, 6d. per doz. ; Cut Decanters 


orig 7s. 6d. per pair. Regimen Engra’ 
Gardners’, tment ment to her Mi estab 
lished 107 years), Makers of rh mappa Patent Huamel G os see na 


reat Clock 
the Houses of Parliamen 5 tucnnd ash, itrand. 
Mees OSLER, 45, Oxford-street, W., 


to announce that their NEW GALLERY (adjoining their late 
, Tecently erected from the designs of Mr, Owen Jones, is 
will assortment 


Be 


now pa and be found to contain a extensive it 
of GLASS CHAND. v. and ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
than their hitherto limited space them to exhibit, 


of ever; 
above £2 carriage tree,—RI aad OHN 
RNAMENTS for the DRAWING-ROOM, 
MARB BRONZE, | rl DERBYSHIRE SPARS ORN 
Manutnottired and Imported by J. TENNANT, 149, Strand, Lond 


jon, 

EOLOGY and MINERALOGY— 
BLEMENTARY COLLECTION to facilitate the study of this 
Science, can be m Two Guineas to One Hundred 
also Single Specimens, of J. eS ONNANT, 149, Strand, London, W.O, 


AFETY for STREET-DOORS.—CHUBB'S 

PATENT apiece seme! Safes of all sizes, and Chubb’s 

etector Locks for € Iilustrated lists sent on applica- 
ton -Chubb and Bon, 67, 8 St Paul's Oburchyard, London. 


APERHANGINGS—~The Largest and best 


ie 


all its | 

fully finished. Dyeing 

bs in: 8.—METROPOLITAN 
Wharf-road, City-road, N. 


Bee 


returned in town in 
BLEACHING and DYEING vy 


AU-DE-VIE.—This pure PALE BRANDY, 
bee Seon er eerie se patna yo 
ie Cognac. In French botth Pecans : 
packed n a casé, for the country, 
ona. 200. Ole bia Furnival's Distillery, Holborn, 7 


i 


C E, Block and Consumers of this 
ote a eer aes 


to wholesomeness and 
To be obtained of m 
Crosse and Blackwell, i, 21, 80 


ROWN P.O. 820 N’S 
Piageen ‘Song phates, Mam UR, ea 

is) and GHILDIEN and INWaluDa. 

To meet the persi:ten 
inferior articles, sisiar i; 

tale of ad actvwrcck, instead 


oat respectable Sauce Venders, and wholesale of 
o-square, London, 


and 


Chemists, 

“Lancet” states to be 
anything of the kind known.” 
pean fie + 

23, Tronmonger-lane, London, 


lanndress to 
Royal Tacandey, Sneprene ees te tn means Tun 


No. 988.—Sourriement, Avevsr 13, 1859.) ‘ 


«AUTUMN, SCOTLAND— 
EVENING.” 
BY J. D. FRANCIS. 


Mr. J. D. Francis, whose taste 
and study in his art are so well 
known, has produced the first of 
a proposed series of four pictures 
intended at once to illustrate the 
four nationalities of which the 
United Kingdom is composed— 
the four seasons of the year, and 
the four periods of the day. 
Autumn, with Scotland for the 
seene, and evening for the period 
of the day, is the subject of the 
first picture, which is comprised 
in the Exhibition of the Society of 
British Artists, at the Suffolk- 
street Gallery. In his treatment 
of the poor gleaner Mr. Francis 
has judiciously avoided, on the 
one hand, that excessive displa 
of rags and squalor with whic 
it is sometimes attempted to 
move our feelings, and that clean 
namby-pambyism which would 
represent all estates of life couleur 
de rose. The peer -worsing, Scotch 
lassie, who is a handsome speci- 
men of thaiype, still plies the 
knitting-needle as she carries 
home her load, in reference to 
which the lines of Wordsworth 
might not inappropriately be 
quoted :— 

What mortal form, what earthly face, 
Inspired the pencil lines to trace, 
And mingle colours that should breed 
Such rapture, nor want power to 


feed, 4 
For, had thy charge been idle flowers, 
Fair damsel! o'er my captive mind, 
To truth and sober reason blind, 
Mid that soft air, those long-lost 


bowers, : 
The sweet illusion might have hung 
for hours. 


Thanks to this tell-tale sheaf of corn, 
That bags Me eed thee born, 
Life’s daily tasks with them to share, 
Who, whether from their lowly bed 
They rise, or rest the weary head, 
Ponder the blessing they entreat 
From Heaven, and feel what they 
repeat, 
While they give utterance to the 


mab aske for daily bread. 


If we were disposed to be critical 
we might suggest whether the wild 
surrounding landscape, overgrown 
with thistles, was exactly the 

lace we should look to as a corn 

istrict, and whether the occupa- 
tion of gleaner had not more pro- 
perly been reserved for one of the 
daughters of the sunny south? 
But, however this may be, the 
pieture is a most pleasing one— 
carefully painted in a rich and 
glowing tone. 


“LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE.” 
BY J. TENNANT. 


As a landscape-painter of native 
scenery Mr. tencank deservedly 
holds a high rank ; and as long as 
the bold mountains, winding 
valleys, and gushing streams of 
North Wales are sought out and 
admired by tourists his works 
will be popular. Mr. Tennant, 
with the experience of freyuent 
visits to his favourite haunts, dis- 
plays a thorough appreciation of 
the atmospheric effects appro- 
priate to various seasons of the 
year and various periods of the 


ing. the little work which we engrave : 
Peake ba vibe aitists as contributions to the | of which is heightened by the introduction of some figures and 


day. 
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“AUTUMN, SCOLLAND—EVENING.”—BY J. D. FRANCIS.—IN THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
His colouring is always | Suffolk-street Gallery this year, we have a most picturesque and 


egress without being recorded, 
varied scene—combining mountain, wood, and water—the effect 


ment, with glazed brick walls, 


iron columns, ornamental venti 


cattle, judiciously grouped. The 
sky is mottled with clouds > buta 
bright sunshine struggles through 
all obstructions, and lights up the 
purling stream on the right, as 
well as the centre of the picture 
where the figures are located. 
Altogether, wo have here 

charming specimen of true Bri- 


tish landscape, most artistically 
produced, 


—_—_—_—_— 


BATHS AND WASHHOUSE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


THE public of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne are mainly indebted to the 
indefatigable labours of Mr. Alder- 
a Dodds, J.P., and © I, 
Hamond, Bsq., J.P., for the com- 
modious and handsome building 
which has recently been opened. 
at the foot of Gillareass under 
the auspices of the corporation 
of that town, The new baths 
and washhouse, a drawing of 
which we have engraved, are 
designed in an attractive style, 
constructed externally of stone, 
and fitted up in the interior with 
the best and most durable ma- 
terials in every department. The 
style of architecture partakes 
somewhat of the Elizabethan ; 
but the aim of the designer has 
been to secure a building that 
would record its own purpose, 
and not be mistaken for an 
asylum, mechanics’ institute, or 
a Lt dagger It is approached 
by a few steps, leading into a 
recessed porch, This porch is 
formed on the curve; and the 
building above it is carried on 
arches, supported by columns—a 
constructive feature which has 
been resorted to to obviate the 
acute angle that would otherwise 
have been formed by the meeting 
of the two streets. The super- 
intendent’s residence, which is in 
the centre of the building, com- 
prises kitchen, small scullery, 
pantry, parlour, and two bed- 
rooms. ‘I'he baths are on the left- 
hawd side on entering the porch. 
There are fourteen warm and 
cold baths, one vapour bath, four 
tepid and cold shower baths, with 
waiting-rooms and conveniences 
attached. ‘The baths are divided 
into first and second class. There 
is no plasterwork in the bath: 
rooms, nor throughout the wash- 
house, the whole of tho walls 
being lined with glazed porcelain 
bricks of a warm buff colour, The 
divisions between the baths in the 
first class are enamelled slate, of a 
pale green tinge, which contrast 
favourably with the buff brick 
walling and pale grey roof paint- 
ing. The second-class bath parti- 
tions are plain slate, smooth on 
both sides, ‘The whole of the 
baths are formed in one piece of 
Stourbridge fireclay, coated on 
the outside with a layer of white 
porcelain, The bath apartments 
are well ventilated, 

The wasbhouse is reached from 
the opposite side of the porch to 
the baths, In the passage-way 
there is a spring-door, which can 
be opened by the superintendent 
only from the office, for the 
purpose ef preventing ingress and 

The washhouse is a spacious apart- 


painted iron roof, rows of skylights, 
lating grates, and other accessories 
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This apartment is about forty feet square, and is divided by slate 
rtitions into forty-five washing-stalls, 


Each stall has two fixed 
ubs, one for washing in, and the other, which is of irom, and has a 
lid on, for boiling in. There are two wringing-machines in the wash- 


house. The roof is of iron, in three spans, and on the ridge and 
furrow principle. It is painted in parti-colour; the principles, 
girders, and 


rojecting mouldings are of a deep blue, relieved with 
orange, ard backed with a oi grey. The ventilation has been 
found to be highly successful. This is secured by means of a low roof, 
with skylights over each washing-stall, opening alternately at the 
bottom and thetop. Currents of air are mitted from the out- 
side through ventilators in the base, carried into the washhouse by 
chanrels formed by the side of the pipes. There are also glass 
louvre windows in each gable, and on the ridge there are a number 
of revolving cowls. 

The drying-room adjoins the washhouse, and communicates with it 
by open arches, without doors, It contains a hot-closet, heated by 
steam to atemperature of about 200 degs., and galvanised iron drying- 
horses are run into it, one horse being appropriated to each washer. 
Communicating with the drying-room is the laundry, which is fitted 
up with an ironing-stove, dampening-place, folding-tables, and two 
yatent mangles. ‘I'ho stokery is placed at the extreme end of the 
puitding. It contains a large steam-boiler and iron tanks for hot 
and cold water. The building is fireproof, and the furnace effectually 
consumes its own smoke ‘The whole of the fittings and details have 
been carried out with artistic feeling, and the structure is considered 
to be a model provincial establishment. It is from the design of 
Thomas Oliver, Esq., architect, of Neweastle-upon-Tyne, who has 
had considerable experience in the erection of this class of buildings, 
ond it has been carried out under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Oliver and Lamb, with the able assistance of the borough surveyor 
of Newcastle. 


THE “GREAT EASTERN” STEAM-SHIP. 


Tae close of the London season of 1859 will be marked in the 
chronicles of our time by one of the greatest facts of ourage. On 
Monday ths Great Hustern steam-ship may be said to have received 


her confirmation as a vessel ready for sea, and that grand service for 
which she is destined. The time has at length arrived when a few 
days will solve the all-important problem of whether a ship of 22,000 
tons burden, and capable of carsying a population of 10,000, could 
be made to travel the ocean at the rate of twenty miles an hour, and 
to bring Calcutta within thirty days’ sail of London, thus super- 
sceding all the present complicated arrangements which, besides 
involving many transhipments and much disagreeable travelling, is, 
after all, in a great measure dependent on the will of foreign Powerg 
with whom, although we are friends to-day, to-morrow we may be 
standing in relations of bitter hostility, [f seven was hitherto the 
orthodox number of the wonders of the world, the Great Hastern 
may now fairly rank as the eighth; and further, and without any 
contradiction, may take place before her predecessors, as boing 
beyond all comparison the greatest wonder of them all, 

It is some nine or ten years since Mr. Brunel published his plan 

for the construction of the monster ship, and the number of wise 
heads that were set shaking in incredulous contempt at the, to them, 
insane project, is well remembered by many who assisted at Mon- 
day’s ceremonial. Fortunately for Mr. Brunel and his magnificent 
scheme a nayal architect was found, in the person of Mr. Scott 
Russell, who had the rare faculty of being able to see a few inches 
beyond his nose, and between the two the stupendous idea gradually 
began to aseume the form of a colossal reality. It seems but yes- 
terday when the first bar of the keel was laid, when the ring of tho 
hammer was heard riveting the first plate, and now the gigantic 
ship floats complete on the bosom of Father Thames—the cynosure 
of all the scientific eyes in the world, the rich reward of her enter- 
prising projectors, and the pride and admiration of the whole British 
nation. Many difficulties and obstacles impeded the progress of the 
monster ship, There were scientific difficulties, commercial diffi- 
culties, monetary mishaps, and some mechanical blunders. But the 
great principle, like all great and true principles, has outlived them 
all; and now, as a matter of course, gets the warmest adhesion from 
those who in the first instance were most strenuous in doubting its 
success. We can well remember the protracted agonies of tho 
laborious launch, the disappointing bulletins from day to day— 
announcing now a progress of six inches, now a standstill of six 
hours—the jokes, the shrugs, the criticisms, the abuse, which 
almost broke the heart of a man of genius, and the final sense 
of relief on the part of the public when it was announced 
that the Leviaihun was at length afloat in Deptford Creek, 
But it would seem as if then, and only then, the real 
troubles of the undertaking were about to begin. All the capital 
bad been expended, the public refused to advance any more money, 
and if the directors wished their ship to be anything but a helpless, 
unfinished carcase on the waters, £300;000 more must be found to 
make her ready for sea. To the exertions of Mr. Campbell, the 
present chairman of the board, and to Mr. William Jackson, the 
eminent and well-known contractor of Birkenhead, we believe, is 
greatly owing the pleasant result of our being at length able to 
announce that the Great Hasternis ready for sea. But one still more 
remarkable aid was forthcoming, and which we could hardly believe, 
only that we haye it on the very best authority—it was a subscription 
of no less than £50,000 of the supplementary capital, in sums of from 
£1 to £5, by persons in the humblest rai of life—domestic 
servants, costermongers, greengrocers, and labourers—who tendered 
“their money ayowedly without any expectation of profit, but solely 
that they might at length hear of the great ship which they looked 
upon as the pride of England being fairly afloat on the deep waters. 
Such a fact at once took the vessel out of the category of mere com- 
mercial undertakings, and more than anything else stimulat:d the 
brave men who were her projectors to renewed exertions for her 
ultimate completion. 

The rapidity with which her internal fittings have been completed 
is not the least remarkable fact in the ship’s most remarkable history. 
'wo cr three months ago she was nothing but a huge shell, blank 
and unmeaning without, and within a scene of chaos and confusion 
from stem to stern. On Monday she floated upon the 
water trim as a cutter, her five masts up and fully rigged, her 
noble deck smooth as a bowling-green, her tremendous engines 
in complete working order, and her spacious saloons inyitingly ready 
for the very numerous company who partook of the hospitality of 
the directors. In the interval which had elapsed since our previous 
visit the progress made by the contractors was miraculous; and 
here we may mention that, having given to Mr. Scott Russell the 
lion’s share, the remainder of the credit must be divided between 
Mr. Parry, who supplied all the movable internal fittings, Mr. Crace, 
who decorated the groat saloon, and Mr, Finch, of Chepstow, the 
last-named having supplied three out of the five masts with which 
the vessel is rigged. ‘These three masts are of iron, and if they work 
as well as they look will be of very great advantage in the sailing of 
the ship. ‘The whole of the deck is now completely laid, caulked, 
and polished, and no description can realise the effect of its vast size 
upon the visitor when first he puts his foot on its polished surface. 
Capstans, binnacles, galleys, windlasses, are all in their places; the 
completed bulwarks rise breast high all round the ship ; and the sky- 
lights enable the spectator to look down into the cavernous engine- 
room, ard see probably the greatest mechanical power in the world 
in easy experimental motion. ‘The enginos were tried on Monday, 
the screw working one way and the paddle the other, in order that 
the vessel might not be disturbed from her moorings, and the result 
met with the unqualified praise of all the scientific persons present. 
In fact, they worked as easily as if they had been two years in use, 
and left little doubt on the minds of those who witnessed their per- 
formance that the promised twenty miles an hour would be a com- 
paratively easy achievement. The deck having been duly explored, tho 
company crowded down the principal case, and were soon 
astonished with the elaborate splendour of the grand saloon, upon 
which Mr. Crace has exhausted all his well-known proficiency in 
renaissance decoration. Much skill has in the first place been shown 
in making the best of the masts and funnels, obstacles which could 

not be removed, and which in less skilful hands would have very 
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much obstructed the view, and spoiled the general effect of the 
saloon. But Mr. Crace has squared these ey oA objects, and 
covered them with large and costly mirrors, so p that, instead 
of contracting the view, they give the effect of much greater s 
than is really available. The sides, and all spaces not occupied b: 
looking-glasses, are covered with a peculiarly rich white and gol 
paper, with massive renaissance cornices, and interspersed with 
panels painted with allegorical subjects. The floor is covered with 
crimson Axminster carpeting of the Royal pattern, and the recesses 
are all filled with couches covered in crimson Utrecht velvet. The 
ore ge, are of the most superb tabaret of the same colour, fringed 
with silk lace and looped up with tassels of the newest design; and, 
in short, everything gives the idea more of the State reception-room 
of a Royal palace than the principal cabin of a merchant-ship. A 
very peculiar feature in this unique saloon is the mode by which it is 
lighted and ventilated at the sides—by large openings railed off with 
gilt balustrades, and reaching to the upper deck, where they 
are met by skylights, which can be left up or down at pleasure. 
Besides the great additional light which these openings give, 
they are invaluable as securing at any moment currents 
fresh air, a luxury which will only be fully appreciated when 
the Great Eastern is steaming majestically across the Indian 
Ocean with her living freight of some eight or ten thousand 
aeeger for Calcutta. Next to this imperial saloon is another 
and still longer one, which is to be appropriated to the ordinary first- 
class passengers, the other being exclusively devoted to the extra 
first and the ladies, and in which the directors on Monday enter- 
tained some 600 of their friends. Arrangements had been made for 
350, but the thirst of the British public for scientific investigation, 
especially when a champagne luncheon crowns the vista, brought 
down such troops of friends that entertainment had to be found for 
nearly double the number. Thanks, however, to ths provision of 
Mr. Quartermaine, of the Ship, to whom the commissariat had been 
intrusted, there was enough and to spare for everybody, and the 
wines were always ready in abundance when some noble commercial 
or patriotic sentiment required to be toasted. Around these two 
principal saloons the sleeping-berths of the passengers are skilfully 
arranged, the amount of accommodation being regulated, of course, 
by the price paid for the passage. But it is hardly fair to call them 
mere berths, seeing that they are, generally speaking, rather suites 
of apartments, comprising sleeping, sitting, and dressing rooms, all 
self-contained, and offering to females as complete seclusion as if 
they were in their own homes. The smallest of these berths is larger 
than the best cabins in any other vessel ; and they have the peculiar 
advantage of being at least double the height, and possessing the most 
ample and ready means of ventilation. We believeit ishardly yet 
settled where the first experimental trip is to extend to, but the general 
rumour on board on Monday was that the ship will first proceed 
some three or four hundred miles out to sea and return, without any 
person on board save the captain, officers, and crew; that on her 
return she will steam down to Portland, and, if the weather shou!d 
be very fine, cross over to Cherbourg, in order to give our French 
neighbours the opportunity of sharing in the pleasure which all 
Englishmen unfeignedly feel in the completion of the great ship. 
“ picortind her destination is said to be Portland, in the United 
tates. 

The invitation of the directors brought down a very large number 
of members of Parliament, so large, indeed, that fears were pretty 
generally expressed that Lord Elcho’s motion would be met by the 
disastrous event known to disappointed members as a ‘‘ count out ;” 
but it appeared that Lerd Palmerston, fearing such a casualty, and 
being determined to keep his promise to the noble Lord, had fixed 
a commission on Monday for which a House must be made, and thus 
the festivities on ee f the Great Eastern were provented from 
depriving the nation of the luxury of a long debate on foreign 

olitics. 

= Among the visitors were the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Lord Churston, the Earl of Ellesmere; Lord Stanley, 
M.P.; Lord Redesdale; the Marquis of Stafford, M.P.; Viscount 
Canterbury ; Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest, M.P.; Sir John 
Bowring ; the Lord Advocate of Scotland; Right Hon. W. Napier, 
M.P.; Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P.; Mr. Bright, M.P.; Lieutenant- 
Colonel the Hon. Cecil Forester, M.P.; Mr. Ayrton, M.P.; Hon. 
F. H. Berkeley, M.P.; Right Hon. H. 8. Walpole, M.P.; Mr. 
Jackson, M.P.; Sir Charles Napier, M.P. ; Colonel Sykes, M P. ; 
Right Hon. W. Cowper, M.P.; Mr. Herbert Ingram, M.P.; Mr. 
J. ‘teadj, M.P.; Right Hon. the Lord Mayor; Mr. Alderman Rose ; 
Sir J. V. Shelley, M.P.; Sir De Lacy Evans, M.P.; Sir John 
Rennie; Sir Richard Bethell, M.P.; Mr. Locke, M.P.; Mr. J. F. 
Maguire, M.P.; Mr. Hennessy, M.P.; Mr. Penn, Mr. Whitworth, 
Mr. J. Locke, Mr. Yates (secretary of the old ie ge 5, Mir: 
Brereton; Sir 8. M. Peto, M.P.; Mr. L. 5S. Magnus, Mr. Rose 
(Solicitor-General for Canada); Mr. Robert Stephenson, M.P. ; 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt, Mr. J. W. Bazalgette, &. Mr. Brunel, 
to the regret of all, was prevented by indisposition from being 
present and sharing the festivity which marked the successful com- 
pletion of his grand idea. He was, however, represented by Mr. 
Jacomb, who has for him watched and superintended the building 
and completion of the ship from first to last. 

The numerous company having duly explored the ship from stem 
to stern—not forgetting the engine-room, where the temperature 
closely approximated to boiling heat—adjourned to the large saloon, 
where an abundant and luxurious luncheon had been prepared for 
them. 

Mr. Roy Campbell, chairman of the company, presided at the 
Ce table, supported by Mr. William Jackson, Sir C. Napier, 

. Cowper, the Lord Mayor, &c. ; and opposite him sat Lord Stanley, 
upon whom devolved the duty of giving the toast of the day. 

After the usual loyal toasts followed “The Army and Navy,” which 
were han capi replied to by Sir Charles Napier and Colonel 
Buckley, the gallant Admiral observing, when responding for the 
Navy, that no doubt the Great Hastern would easily run down any 
smaller ship that chose to wait for her, but that, if the latter had 
any way in her, she would have very little difficulty in getting out of 
the way of her colossal enemy. 

Lord | Stanley rose to propose the toast, “ Prosperity to the Great 
Ship.” We regret to say that the position in which we sat was so 
far from where bis Lordship stood as to prevent our giving more than 
an outline of his Lordship's observations. We understood his Lord- 
ship to say that it would be impossible to pass over so conspicuous 
an occasion as the present without making some attempt to express 
what he was sure they all felt respecting the beautiful vessel, her 
management, and the zeal and enterprise of the company by 
whose exertions she had been brought to her present state of 
maturity (Hear, hear). They all knew that the building of 
this gigantic ship was an undertaking which had been watched 
throughout its progress with the deepest anxiety, not merely 
by the few who nan a material interest in its prosperity, but by 
every man who took an interest in the commercial greatness of 
England, and every intelligent and thinking man throughout the 
civilised world (Cheers). He supposed that most of the company 
whom he then had the honour of addressing knew the work which 
the ship was intended to do, and what particular qualifications for 
doing it she was intended to sess. It was expected that she 
would make the voyage to Caleutta in thirty-two days, carryisg coals 
evough to last her the whole yoyage out and home, and thus sweep- 
ing away at once the long rare of delays and defects which at 
present were found to be so burdensome and obstructive to the full 
development of steam navigation. She would contain a population 
of nomadic English men and women of not less than ten thousand 
in number, for whom not only the comforts but the luxuries 

of the best-arranged establishment at home would be amply 
provided (Hear). If the experiment succeeded —and they 
were aware that nothing had n, or would be, left undone 
which the most untiring energy and the most complete mechanical 
skill could accomplish to secure its suecess—if the experiment suc- 
ceeded, through the most unexampled perseverance and in spite of 
extraordinary difficulties—and in that room it would be impossible 
to doubt its success (loud cheers)—it would prove to be the greatest 
improvement and the mightiest revolution in the art of shipbuilding 
that had ever taken p'ace in one stride since man first ventured from 
the security of the land and began to traverse the sea (Cheers), It 
would accomplish these grand results for civilisation and human en- 
lightenment, that it would diminish by one-half the distance which at 
present divided continents and nations which nature had imperiously 
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by an intervening ocean, but which science and trade were 
gradually bringing me ogee as it were, in spite of nature. If it suo- 
ceeded it would render the passage to distant countries, and over 
stormy seas, as easy and as free from discomfort or danger as an 
ordinary railway journey by land. It would give to commercea 
stimulus and a development hardly possible in the present state of 
steam navigation, but, above all, it would enable us, if unhappily 
the necessity should arrise, to pour reinforcements of troops into our 
great Indian empire with a rapidity quite equal and a facility much 
ter than that offered by the overland route, besides giving us a 
ine which wou'd be wholly independent of the friendship or enmity 
of any other Power (Loud cries of ‘‘Hear, hear”). It woud do 
more. He did not say that it would quite solve that great poliiical 
problem of our time, which was known as the Eastern Question, but 
at least it would render the solution of that problem a matter of 
much lees pra:tical importance to England than it was at present 
(Hear, hear). It was universally acknowledged amongst Huglish 
statesmen that the principal interest—indeed he might say the sole 
interest—which we in t+ and the countries adjacent arose 
from the fact that they enabled us to carry on more rapidly our 
intercourse with India. Here we were offered a means of com- 
munication equally rapid, but by another line, and the result 
must be that the overland route must be virtially superseded 
(Hear, hear). So much for the undertaking. As for those who had 
carried it cut, his hearers were aware that their course had not been 
one of unbroken prosperity and success. ‘I'hore had been a time of 
difficulty, of despondency, and of doubt, and when even total failure 
seemed more than probable. At that time Mr, Campbe'l—(loud 
cheers)—and his fellow-directors undertook the management of the 
coreern. They brought their knowledge to bear, their intimacy 
with commerce and its requirements. They brought to bear all the 
resources of science and ef the highest mechanical skill; the capi- 
talists of England placed confidence in them, and the Fosult. was 
what they saw around them at the present moment. (The noble 
Lord resumed his seat amid loud and much cheering. 

Mr. Campbell, Mr. W. Jackson, and Mr. Scott Russell, sevorally 
addressed the meeting in connection with the toast of ‘‘The Directors 
and the Engineer and Architect,” and the formal proceedings were 
brought to a close, although every person lingered until dusk about 
the deck of the ship, as if loth to depart from the contemplation of 
so interesting and wonderful an object as the Great Hastern. 


Tur Frence Camp at St. Maur—The Siécle gives the fol- 
lowing sketch of the situation of the troops now encamped at St. Maur :— 
“ Such is the energy of the French character, and such the vigour of con- 
stitution of the soldiers, that the amalgamation is already complete between 
those who arrived three days ago and those who came yesterday. Whilst 
the latter, still covered with dust and perspiration, hastened to pitch their 
tents to seek in them that repose of which they stand in need, the former, 
quite recovered, were furbishing up their arms, beating their clothes, and 
curling their moustache3, while at the same time they attended to the 
cookery going on in the open air in front of their tent. Every one has 
recovered that gaiety which characterises the French. ‘All this is the 
effect of a night passed on a good bed,’ said a nadier of the. Guard to a 
visitor, pointing at the same time to that on which he had slept. It was 
pee and simply composed of some bundles of hay which had been dried 

y the sun on the glacis of Vincennes. ‘It is a long time,’ he added, ‘since 
we had such a bed, or were able to sleep so quietly. In Italy, owing to the 
storms and the rice-grounds, we had more frequently to lie down in the 
water, and then, before we had well settled ourselves there, were obl 
to start up and resume our march.’ While speaking thus the grenadier 
took from his knapsack some needles, thread, and a thimble, and, sitting 
down, proceeded gravely to repair a rent in his red trousers with a 
piece of white cloth cut from the jacket of an Austrian soldier. This ac- 
counted for the patchwork of different colours which was visible on the 
uniforms of many of the French soldiers,” 


Tux Income Tax.—A series of returns relating to the property 
and income tax, moved for by Mr. Moffat on the 26th of July, were pub- 
lished last week. The first return shows the gross amount of the 
incomes charged with the tax, the number of persons in each class, and 
the sum realised in each class of schedule D, which includes all incomes 
derived from trades and professions. The total amount of all the incomes 
charged with income tax under schedule D, in Great Britain alone, onthe 5th 
of April, 1858, was £80,214,119. The incomes between £100 and £150 a year 
form no less a sum than £12,348,795. The sum next in magnitude is formed 
by the incomes at the other end of the scale—those between £10,000 and 
£50,000 a year—which together amount to £9,277,603. The number of 
persons whose aggregate incomes amount to this sum is 495, There is one 
class higher in the scale than this last-named—that, namely, in which the 
incomes are £50,000 a year. In this class there are 51 persons, while the 
gross amount of their incomes is £5,036,428; so that the average income in 
this class must be about £98,000 a year. The incomes between £900 and 
£1000 are less in the aggregate than any others. They amount together to 
£786,888. A further return relates to schedule E—that which includes 
incomes derived from ‘the profits of office.” Again, looking at the return 
which refers to the 5th of April, 1858, we find that, as before, the incomes 
between £100 and £150 a year are so much more humerous than any others 
as to make a larger sum in the aggregate than those higher in the scale, 
Together they amount to £3,452,418. The highest incomes in the schedule 
are put down as £5000 and upwards. They are 72 in number, an‘ in the 
aggregate amount to £624,925. There are similar details relating to Ircland, 
all given in great detail. ; 

A Frere Ficut in ArKansaS.—The Fayetteville Arkansian of 
July 2 gives the following account of a rencontre in Huntsville :—‘‘Since 
our last issue our quiet town has been thrown into a high state of excite- 
ment by a report that there had occurred on the public square of our sister 
town, Huntsville, a fatal rencontre, wherein Mr. Forester Black, son of 
Colonel William Black, of this city, and Mr. Warren Sams, a merchant of 
Huntsville, were killed immediately, and John Black and Dr. James 
Smithson, of this city, and Constable Moody and James Sams, of Hunts- 
ville, were severely wounded. All the above-named parties were pe: avte 
known to most of our citizens, and the utmost anxiety was felt and mani- 
fested to know the particulars of the distressing tragedy. We proceed to 
give the particulars of the affair as it has been detailed to us by several eye- 
witnesses. It appears that on Friday, the 24th inst., some altercation between 
James Sams, the son of Warren Sams, and Forester Black took place, in which 
insulting words and threatening actions were used by young Sams 
towards Black. No collision, however, resulted at this time, and it 
‘was supposed that there would be no further quarrel. Several hours after- 
wards some hard words were interchanged between Warren Sams and 
Forester Black, when both drew weapons, the former a bowie-knife and the 
latter a revolver. Black’s pistol missed fire twice, and was discharged at 
Sams twice, the last shot, as is supposed, taking effect in the head of Sams, 
Sams in the meantime advancing on Black with his knife. One of our 


gary 
his brother lawyers, and ad many warm personal Seite 
as an igent, social, erous, un gentlemen, honourable 
high-nindod in nls habaroousi4; whose hear} was bound to his friends with 
cords of triple steel. He thus, unfortunately, fell at the ag3 of twenty-five 
, leaving a young wife, and brothers, and an aged father, to 
wail his untimely end.” 
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SCIENTIFIC NEWS. 


aLmontorL oay.—In 1858 the Academy of Sciences, Paris 
Pe: a prize fora work “‘On the Lawsof the Distribution of Fossil O. 
Bodies in the different Sedimentary Strata according to the Order of Super- 
position.” M. H. G. Bronn, of Stuttgardt, is the successful candidate. eo 
Kcademy has ordered his work to be printed ; but, in accordance with its 
usages, t will be some time beforeit can be issued. M. Bronn has printed a 
German translation tc satisfy the ardent desire of his coun’ en. A trans- 
lation of the last chapter, giving a summary of the essential results at 
which M. Bronn has arrived, is given in the last number of the Annals of 
Notural History. The article is entitled ‘On the Laws of the Evolution 
of the orld during the Formation of the Crust of the Earth.” 


Araco’s Works.—The new volume just issued is entitled 
«“Méanges.” It contains a number of reports made to the Academy of 
Sciences, Paris, since 1815 ; letters and discourses on educational subjects ; 
and scientific notices on rain, hail, winds, hurricanes, waterspouts, &c. The 
volumeissoldseparately, It is one particularly interesting to meteorologists, 

Rotation oF Hoxriow Spueres or Metat sy Heat.—Mr. 
George Gore, in the Philosophical Magazine, gives an account (with en- 

vings) of an apparatus for producing rotation of hollow spheres of metal 


interesting Lee on this subject, by Dr. Beddoe, of Clifton, appears in the 
Y 8 


able aspect of the first will dcubtless be lessened by the advance of the 
Solent in habits of temperance and order and the progress of sanitary 
improvement. Statistical tables are subjoined. 


Tur Ayr-Ayr.—In a letter to Professor Owen, Dr. H. Sand- 
with, Cclonial Secretary of the Mauritius, relates how he obtained and 
maintains a male specimen of this Seiichi ay. 3 animal (the Cheiromys 
Moadogascariensis of Cuvier), which is about the size of the hare, and 
which partakes of the characters of the ape, squirrel, and rat. It is an 
object of veneration at Madagascar, the natives believing that those who 
touch it will die in the course of the year. _It cost, Dr. Sandwith £10 to 
overcome this scruple. Sonnerat describes the animal as being very sloth- 
ful and good-tempered, and rays that the one he possessed lived for two 
months on cooked rice. The name is derived from a supposed resemblance 
of its ery to an exclamation of the natives of Madagascar.—Linnean Society's 
Journal, 


Hasits or Man.—Illustrans commode vite’ (Lucretius), 
“‘Dlustrating the common things of life,” is the motto of an interesting 
article by Dr. Jonathan Osborne in the last number of the Dublin Quarterly 
Journal of Medical Science. It treats of our habits during sleep, when 
awake, when rising, and when in the erect posture; habits of the coun- 
tenance ; of the vocal organs ; of the eyelids; cf the short-sighted ; of the 
deaf ; of the arms; and of locomotion, Although in a medical journal, the 
paper will be found perfectly intelligible to educated persons, 


Granitr.—An article by Mr. T. Rupert Jones, the able 
assistant secretary of the Geological S-ciety, on the weathering of granite, 
as shown in the Tors of Cornwall and Devon, appears in the Geologist 
for August (edited by Mr. 8. J. Mackie). We recommend this journal as a 
useful means of popularising the science to which it is devoted. 


ZootocicaL Socinry.—The new number of the Proceedings 
contains interesting papers on the gorilla, by Professor Owen; on the 
habits of the mooruks and the New Holland crane, by Mr. George Bennett ; 
with others by Dr. Gray, Messrs. Adam White and P. Sclater, and other 
eminent zoologists. 


Earty TRAVELLERS IN InprA.—In the new number of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society are two interesting articles on ‘Travels 
in India,’”—one by Mr. Osmond De Beauvoir Priaulx, on the Indian Travels 
of Apollonius of , as given by Philostratus; the other by Professor 
Wilson, on the Travels of Hiouen Thsang. About a.p. 50 Apollonius, a 
Greek philosopher, is said to have set off from Antioch to visit India, its 
Brahmins, é&c., taking up at Nineveh one Damis, as a friend and interpreter. 
An account is given of their journey through Babylonia, the passage of the 
Indug, their reception by the King at Taxila, and particularly of their visit 
to the Sophoi or Brahmins, with whom they remained four months, Of 
course the work abounds in descriptions of inconceivable marvels. The 
geography reminds Mr. Priaulx of a fairy tale; and on reviewing the whole 
work of Philestratus he says, that it seems to him that Apollonius certainly 
pretended to have travelled through India, that very possibly he did not 
visit it at all, but fabricated his journal from tales current about India, 
which he easily collected at Alexandria, that great resort for Indian 
merchants. The article by Professor H. H. Wilson relates to the Travels in 
India (between A.D. 629 and 645) of Hiouen Thsang, a Chinese, which have 
been recently translated by M. jas Julien, of Paris, the most eminent 
‘Chinese scholar of the time. Hiouen Thsang travelled to India as a religious 
mendicant, mostly alone, over at least 15,000 miles. On his return to China 
the was accompanied by twenty-two horses, laden with 500 packages of 
books besides images of Buddha, and sacred relics; and was received ny the 
Emperor with especial honours, and ever after treated with especial venera- 
tion. His account is much more trustworthy than the work of Apollonius. 


Rearing or SmKworms.—Communications on this subj-ct— 
very important to France— have been recently made tothe French Academy 
of Boa M. Thannaron, President of the Société d’Agricutiure ds Ia 
Dréme, has recently experimented with great success on the revring of 
silkworms in the open air, and in rooms not warmed. The worms in the 
‘house made their cocoons five days earlier than those in the gardens, bu of 
about 650 coccons formed in the house 42 contained a dead black worm, 
which was not the case in any of the cocoons formed in the garden, though 
they were exposed to wind and rain. Madame Pirodon. at Versoud, near 
Grenoble, has also informed the Academy that she has caused silkworms to 
be reared from the egg in rooms with windows open, but supplied with 
curtains to prevent currents of air from coming on the worms, and also in 
‘warm rooms with closed windows. The worms reared in the former pro- 
duced the best silk of the year; the silk of the worms in the 
nearly unsaleable.—Comptes Rendus. : 

Sitx.—By recent experiments M. Schlossberger considers that 
he has shown the chemical identity of silk and the spider’s web, He pro- 
poses to call their immediate principle sericine, from serica, silk. 
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Tue WRreEcK OF THE “ ParamMaTTa.”—Latest accounts from this 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


for the defensive move sugrested in the Muzlo gambit, which, 
tenable if correctly met. For example, suppose cha " ; 


M. H. B., Clifton, is thanked 
however, he will find is not 
8 to 
9. QB takes P QtoK B4th 
10. Q to K 8rd (ch) QB to K 3rd 
White play, 11. Q B takes Q P, it appears imporaib!e for Black to escape withou' the loss of 
a 


on the removal of the then attacked by the Rook, White has s mply to 
a either Bishop with Bishop, and he must win one of them for nothing, or both for one 


Sorvtion or Prostem No. 806. 


1. Kt from QB 4th KtoQ Bathor| @i — Koki 
to K 5th (a (if any other move, White checks with R 
8: PtoQ Ban Por temoves eg st 9 Ri Es, aid mates with Bishop 
+ Gitte 2RtoQsrnl Rio K dth or Qdth 
PROBLEM No. 808. 
By J. J. Brrxs, 
BLAOK, 
Y“V7 wy 
Ct] Bi 
Vd 7 
tty 
Y 


a OE 


WY) WD 
—UiY, Ye 
LEY Vs a 


_ 

— 

2B ee 
Md 


WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in five moves, 


CHESS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


Smart Affair played by Mr. F. Heatey and another Amateur consulting 
together against Mr. Kuna. 


(Ruy Lopez Knight's Game.) 
K (The Allies), WHITE a K.) ) BLack (The Allies). wurre (Mr. K.) 
4 


& 
5 
Q 


: Se ai Gitte B rd tel point the game is not defcimt in 
cfs so a Heh fete oF 21. Qto K Kt 5th (ch) to K B sq 
5. Kttakes Kt —-P takes Kt Soe be Pie te 2H Sc, Black whew his 
# tok oth BRO and | |99. Q takesKt (ch) K to Kt sq 
8. K BtoQ8 P to Q ard 28.Q to K Kt th (ch) K to B sq 
9.QBtoK B4th 35, Oto K Ktoth ch) & to Kt 2nd 
aniectcpger ia wutanor [Bt So RELEEN GH) KO By 
es. ey tana 27. Q to K Kt 8rd ch) K to B 3rd 


28. Q to Q B 3rd (ch) 


ould have played 9. P to K Kt dth, ‘ 
alt ees won the K's Pawn, 36 (The ees 40.9 oth 
10. Q B takes P B to K 8rd g 
11: Castles Rin 29 Q toK B 3rd (ch) 
12. Kt to Q 2nd K to B 2nd (Having released their Rook, the ret is 
13. K R to K eq a Q 2nd plain sailing.) 
14. QtoK B4 B to K 2nd 29. K to Kt 4th 
15, BtakesK KtP K takes B 80. Pto K R4th (ch) K to K R 8rd 
16. Q to K sth (ch) K to B and 81. R to K 6th(ch) Kto Kt 2nd 
17. BtoQB4 B takes B 82.RtoK7th(ch) K to R 8rd 
18, Kt takes B QR to Q eq 33. Ktto K 3 to 
19. QR toQ@ sq takes R 34. KttoK Kt4th(ch)K to Kt 3rd 
20. Q takes B (ch) to Kt sq 


And Black mates in three moves. 


Game in the Match between Messrs. WoRMALD and CAMPBELL, 
(French Opening.) 


wHitr (Mr. 0.) Brack (Mr. W.) waite (Mr, C.) Brack (Mr. W.) 
1 Ptok¢ P to K 3rd 17.QtoKR5th BtoK B5th 
2. P to Q 4th P to Q 4th 18. QRtoB 4th BtakesB 
8. P takes P P takes P | 19. K Rtakes B QRtoQsq 
4.K KttoB%8rd BtoQ 38rd 20. Kt to K Kt 5th P to K R 8rd 
Le a id P to QB 8rd (a) | 21. KttoK 4th(e) Qto K 4th(d) 
6.QKttoBsrd. BtoK 8rd 22. P to K Kt4th(e) Q takes Q 
7.QtoQKt38rd QtoK2nd(6) | 23. PtakesQ P to K B 4th 
8. B to K 8rd P takes P 24. KttoQB5th PtoK B 5th 
9. B takes P B takes B 23.KRtQsrd QRtoK sq 
10, Q takes B KKttoBérd |26.QRtoK4th RtakesR 
11. Castles on K side Castles 27. Kt takes R R to K sq 
12. K R to K sq Q to B 2nd 28. KttoQB3rd Ktto K 4th 
bry io P to Q R 8rd 29. Rto Q 5th K to B 2nd 
14. P to Q 5th P takes P 30. K to Kt 2nd K to K 8rd 
15. Kt takes P Kt takes Kt 31. R to Q 4th K to K B 4th 
16. Q takes Kt QKt to B 8rd 82,PtoKB8rd Drawn game, 


(a) Better to have taken Pawn with Pawn. (b) This prevents loss for the moment. 
c) Threatening to pry, Kt to K B 6th (ch), and thus forcing mate in three moves. 

'd) This move effectually turns the tables. 

le) Had he moved Q to K 2nd, White could have taken the Q Kt Pawn with impunity, 


CHESS ENIGMAS. 
No. 1111,—By E. B. C., of Hoboken. 
White: K at K Kt 5th, R at K B 7th, Bat K Kt 8th, Ps at K 5th and 


8rd. 
Black: K at Q 4th; Ps at Q 5th, Q B 8rd, and Q Kt 5th, 
White to play, and mate in five moves. 


R. A. Procror, Magers a ; 
White: K at K R sq, Bs at K R 5th and K 8rd, Kt at K Kt 6th, Ps at K 
R 4th, K B 2nd and 5th. — 


Black: K at K R 6th, P at K B 8rd. 
White to play, and mate in three movos. 


No. 1113.—By A. Lutmay, of Melbourne, 
Pe dh SS lair abtar Qat Q Raq, Bat K 8th, Kt at Q R 2nd, Ps at K 
an 5 : 
Black : Eat @ Roth, Ktat K R sq, Ps at K Kt Srd and K B 2nd. 
a White to play, and mate in three moves. 


No. 1112.— 


Tar Corisrum sy Mooniicut.—The sun had set before 
we arrived at the Coliseum, and the widowed rey of night’s fair queen alone 
shone upcn its hoary head. Hours and hours we stayed to admire the 
grand and solemn aspect of the old ruin, bathed in the uil splendour 
of that silvery light. The broken wall, with its fretwork of cold flowers ; 
the moss-grown musik the shattered architrave grew bright beneath its in- 
fluence; and the mouldering arch and ruined pillar were flooded with a 
stream of gold and mystery. The poetry of the moon had touched with 

ns the realities of the scene, and produced an illusion of the 
which the bloom of youth was fora 
time had furrowed, and dated 


after mi t when 


it reluctantly, 


Rome, to enjoy a treat 80 
D. O'Donovan, 


. 


FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The Constitutionnel has an article showing what France has done 
for Italy, It commences by saying— 
Much has been said about the ingratitude of cag It would be too sad 
t 


to believe in it, but it may not be useless to show that it has neither cause 
nT oon the enthusiasm in Ital 
con’ 6 en’ y for France during the war with tl 
absence of enthusiasm now. It describes the difioultios that arose betore 
Lew gh at brn ban grmen ey the age Pi plan of liberating Italy 
rst suggested was me’ ‘rance and in Europe by 
universal explosion of discontent.” Mie Trin Heat 


In France the apprehensions were general and public; in 
x iaeg hing A oat aga demi . ” ; ayes: 

na few days the Emperor triumphs over all internal difficulties, calla 
back, rallies round him gg opinion by his superior common panne: his 
straightforwardness, and his services; ‘then, certain of the support of 
France, he braves the discontent of Kurope, and in.a cam aign of two 
months he delivers Piedmont, the whole of Bentral Italy, and al Lombardy. 

The Emperor of Austria, moved at last by the dangers threatening general 
order, and by the wishes of Europe, soe opentng the sentiments natural to 
the head of a military Government, still supported by a powerful army, and 
making concessions one quarter of which would have prevented war two 
months earlier, cedes Lombardy, recognises the complete independence of 
Italian nationality, admits a Confederation of all the States of the 
Peninsula, which Venice will join as Italian territory, as Luxembourg 
joined the German Confederation—that is to say, remaining the property of 
the Emperor of Austria, but not of the Austrian Empire. 

Austria retains, it is true, Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, and Legnago ; 
but, independently of her paramount influence in Italy, she gives up tho 
fortresses of Piacenza, Brescello, Pizzighettone, Rocca d’Anfo, Ferrara, and 
Ancona, and all that portion of the Venetian territory which extended 
aby Volta, on the right bank of the Mincio, and which formed part of 

enetia. 

Doubtless, in not separating Venice completely and absolutely from the 
house of Hapsburg the Emperor has not done all that he wished to do 
ro ed ; but, as a French Sovereign, he has done all that he was allowed 

0. 


Have men clearly put the question to themselves what the difference 
would have cost? 

It would have cost long sieges, new battles, now loans, an immediate war 
on the Rhine. disturbances in Central Italy, insurrections in Hungary and 
elsewhere, which it would have been necessary to tolerate, perhaps to en- 
courage ; in a word, it would have cost the abandonment of the principles 
of order and the adoption of the principles of revolution—of agitation for 
the present and an abyss for the future, without speaking of a possible 
return of good fortune, 

Compared to such dangers, what a determined and successful war might 
have procured for Venice sinks into insignificance. And will Italy refuse 
this sacrifice to the Emperor and to France, who have made such great 
sacrifices for her’ 

Henceforth Italian nationality exists, if the Italians are clever and wise 
enough to turn to account the advantages which the peace secures to them. 

If the consequences of the peace of Villafranca receive the development 
which may be expected from it, and which we hope will be attained, Italy 
will only form one confederated country, of which Venice will form part ; 
Piedmont will dominate by her influence, and will form a State of 8,000,000 
souls ; the Pope, having already promised important reforms, secularising 
his Government, and granting liberal reforms in the provinces, will give the 
example of serious and practical reforms which, emanating from so high a 
quarter, cannot fail to have iruitful results. 

Italy understands, we are convinced of it, that she is really free. If she 
does not understand it, so much the worse for her ! 

Let her ponder well upon it. If the powerful hand which for a moment 
was extended to her shou)d be withdrawn, neither the fine speeches in the 
Englieh Parliament, nor partial insurrections, nor sterile sympathies from 
the Liberal party in Europe, would prevent Austria from once more domi- 
nating over Italy, and then it would be—from Turin to Messina. 


American System or Fraup.—(To the Editor.)—I beg to state 
that a similar letter to the one alluded to in the paragraph in the 
ILLustRATED Lonpon News of the 6th inst. has been received by a relative 
of mine, couched in nearly the same words, the circumstances of the 
announcement of the death in the Times, &c., being precisely similar. 
Fortunately in this case no notice was taken of the letter. No doubt, 
therefore, this system of fraud is practised to a considerable extent, and in 
many cases with success. Itis to be hoped, therefore, that the announce- 
ment in your Paper will effectually check such gross attempts to extort 
money in such a heartless and nefarious manner.—A Constant READER. 


CLOTHWORKERS’ HALL. 


THE C'cthworkers, one of the twelve at City companies, were 
origiza'ly incorporated by Edward IV., in 1482, as Shermon 
(thearers), and were united with the Fullers in 1528 by Henry 
ViLI., the conjoined fraternity being then named Clothworkers. 
This we learn from Mr, Timbs’s ‘‘ Curiosities of London,” which 
supplies us with the following interesting particulars regarding this 
company :—‘‘ James I. incorporated himself into the Clothworkers, 
‘as men dealing with the principal and noblest staple wares of all 
these islands, woollen cloths.’* Among their pageants is that of Sir 
John Robinson, Lord Mayor 1662-63, reviving ‘the true English and 
manlike exercise of wrestling, archery, sword, and dagger;’ when at 
his mayoralty feast in Clothworkers’ Hall he entertained the King, 
Queen, and Queen-Mother, the Duke and Duchess of York. The 


In the same work—brimful of information on all points connected 
with the metropolis—Mr, Timbs gives his readers the following 
particulars concerning the halls of the City companies :—“ In their halls 
the twelve great companies gave grand feasts tovarious Monarchs who 
enrolled themselves as members. In the interregnum they were the 
meeting-places of the Government Commissioners; by the Parlia- 
mentary commanders they were converted into barracks; by the 
Puritanical clergy into preaching-places; and by succeeding Lord 
Mayors into temporary mansion-houses. In Elizabeth’s and the 
Stuarts’ reigns every hall was obliged to have also a granary and an 
armoury; and the company’s almshouses adjoined the hall, that the 
almsfolk might be ready to join in processions and pageants. The 
ancient hall mostly had an open timber roof; whence the Fish- 
mongers’, and probably other companies, suspended the property of 
their pageants. In the centre of the roof was a louvre, or lantern; 
at the sides were Gothic windows, filled with painted glass; and 
beneath hung gorgeous tapestry, which in the Merchant-Taylors’ 
Hall ‘contained the history of their patron, St. John the Baptist. 
The floor was strewed with rushes ; the tables were planks placed on 
tressels ; a reredos, or grand screon, crossed the apartment, hiding 
the entrances to the buttery, larder, and kitchen ; the ‘minstrailes * 
were in a gallery aloft; and there were temporary platforms or 
stages for players. Other passages branched to the wine and ale 
cellars, and to the chambers, Annexed to the buttery were the 
bakehouse and brewhouse ; the kitchen-passage was guarded by a 
spiked hatch, and was well stored with ‘spittes, rakkes, and 
rollars.’ hero is also named in Brewers’ Hall, temp. Henry VI., 
‘the tresaunce,’ or cloister between the groat kitchen, and the hall; 
and an ‘almarie cupboard,’ for the company’s alms (appsrently 
broken provisions), in the great kitchen.” ; 

Our View of the spacious hall of the Clothworkers’ Com- 
pany is taken from Dunster-court, Mincing-lane, and shows 
the main range of building. The bayed end gives a bold ap- 
pearance to the whole structure, which consists of a basement ang 
upper floor; the windows to tho latter are enriched by a cornice 
above each, both in the bay and the side seen in our Viow. 
is a highly ornamental frieze, elaborately moulded, but not too heavy 
in appearance. The parapet of tho roof is balustrated, and 
finishes it very nicely. At the angles are tall chimney-shafts, 
which, although chimneys are not at all unsightly, upon the angles 
of the body of the building sre rend pilasters with richly- 
moulded capitals. The principal entrance in Mincing-lane 
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is an elegant design, and com- 
municates with the main body 
by a long corridor, covered with a 
waggon-headed glass roof, and 
having arange of windows on each 
side filled with a small pattern 
ground-glass. At ‘this ‘corridor 
the grand hall is seen with a noble 
flight of steps branching off right 
and left on the first landing, and 
thence leading to the most noble 
hall of its kind in London, the 
large windows of which are being 
filled with stained glass, as are 
also the lunettes above. 
THE BANQUETING HALL. 
The Clothworkers’ Company 
have vied successfully with their 
fellow companies in erecting a 
building containing such an ele- 
gant apartment as the one of 
which we haye the pleasure of 
giving to our readers an Illustra- 
tion. The noble room is in 
happy keeping throughout in its 
roportions and decorations. Its 
ength is 80 feet ; breadth, 50 feet ; 
and height, 40 feet. On its east 
and west sides it is divided into 
five bays, and at its north and 
south ends into three bays. Be- 
tween each bay is a three-quarter 
column of highly-polished Peter- 
head Aberdeen granite, with 
capitals of Caen stone, and bases 
of black marble. Each_plinth 
is composed of dove, Hayton 
anite, and black Italian marble. 
‘he pillars support a good bold 
rieze and cornice, from which 
fn»: the spring of the coved 
ceiling. There are lunettes formed 
n the coving of the ceiling, which 
are filled with stained glass, repre- 
senting the armsof thetwelveprin- 


cipal companies of the city of Lond 
clear in their colouring, and are man 
Southampton-street, Strand. The five large windows on |the east 


They are very bright and 
ufactured by Messrs. Lavers, of 
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side are designed by Mr. Bishop, of Doctors Commons. They are 
composed of the arms of the various benefactors and grandees of 
the company who have figured at various periods, At the south 


end of the room is the minstrels’ 
gallery, beneath which are three 
noble mirrors, which reflect and 


repeat the proportions of the. 


hall admirably. The north .or 


dais end has a mirror in the centre ~ 
bay ; whilst the two others contain®* 


a niche, in each of which is a 
figure—one that of Charles L, 
the other that of James I.—both 
damaged in the great fire of 
London in 1666, and restored 
in 1679, and no doubt. gilded as 
they now appear—certainly not 
the happiest. way of treating a 
statue. We apprehend the com- 
pany will keep them as they are 
out of reverence for their age 
rather than for their beauty. 
In the compartments corre- 
sponding with the lunettes is 
the Royal arms, and two tro- 
phies in bas-relief. The arms of 
the company also appear above the 
clock, over the grand doorwa: 
which is on the western side. 2 
each side also there is a fireplace 
in the bays adjoining the central 
door. Over are large mirrors, 
The ceiling, which, as we have ob- 
served before, is coved, has 
a bold framework, if we may so 
speak, enriched with flowers ; and 
between this it is subdivided into 
about seventy sunken panels, en- 
riched with roses and other flowers 
—it is particularly chaste and 
harmonious with the graceful pro- 
portions of the building. e 
trust the introduction of the chan- 
deliers, which are very good, 
will not detract from the dimen- 
sions of the apartment : they are 
by Messrs. Deane, of King Wil- 
liam-street, London-bridge. 


The compary may justly be proud of their edifice. Mr. An 
the architect, has produced a work which sustains his to 
and to Mr. Brodie, the clerk of the works, much praise is also due. : 
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LITERATURE, 


VERSE AND VERSE-MAKERS. 
Shall there be no end of this nuisance of verse-making? Shall all 
who love poetry continue to think that their love is sufficient 
to make them poets? Shall an ignorant, half-educated criticism, 
not knowing the difference between verse and poetry, persist in 
calling a mere verse-maker a poet, although his verses be wearisome, 
inane, and utterly abhorrent to sense and music? And shall 

cood-natured editors of “ All the Year Round,” or ‘‘Once a 
Week,” and a hundred other journals not so noticeable, continue to 
foster a pernicious delusion by admitting into their columns twaddle 
in rhyme, and calling it poetry? Shall Tompkins, because his “‘ Ode 
to the Moon” has been published in the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner” of his 
local journal, print a whole yolume, and launch it at the head of the 
unoffending public? Shall Jenkinson, because his first rhymed ven- 
ture, unluckily for him, was praised by the Morning Post, malig- 
nantly produce a second series of platitudes in verse, and flatter him- 
self ahah because they are in verse they shall cease to be platitudes? 
Shall young ladies, instead of smiling, singing, and being amiable, be 
deceived by unwise, or perhaps merely gallant, friends into the belief 
that the power to rhyme is the power to make poetry, and that 
Sappho did not suffer before she eould sing? Were it not for 
the fact that every volume out of the thousand useless volumes 
of verses that are every year published in our land encourages, 
to some extent, the industry of the papermaker, the compositor, 
and the bookbinder, we should look upon the constant pub- 
lication and reiteration of trash purporting to be poetry as an 
unmitigated evil. But, like other evils, it has its good side, It 
amuses harmless folly, and does good to trade, and, though it 
cannot be praised, may for this reason be tolerated. 

The great mistake made by the vast mass of young men and 
women who write or publish verse, and appeal to the public 
to buy the tinsel at the price of gold, is their apparently rooted 
idea of the identity of verse and poetry, than which nothing can 
be more false ; and the correlative idea that a love and apprecia- 
tion of poetry, and a sympathy with it, are of themselves sufficient 
to produce a poet. If any urchin in the street who has a good ear, 

can whistle a tune which he has once heard, were, upon the 
strength of his power of whistling, to rush to Messrs. Cramer and 
Beale’s and publish the odds and ends of all the melodies he ever 
heard, under the impression that he was a Mozart, or a Beethoven, 
or even a Verdi, he would not act more irrationally than the mass of 
our authors of so-called poems who vex the ear of the gentle public 
with their weak echoes or their positive discords, If any one who, 
after a day's saunter through the Crystal Palace, and a genuine 
admiration of the casts of ancient and modern sculpture there 
displayed in such beneficent variety, should forthwith go home, 
and make a doll out of a piece of wood, or, were it 
winter, out of a pile of snow, and insist upon the world’s admira- 
tion of him as a new Phidias or Praxiteles, he would not do 
a moore foolish thing than the good people do every day who 
publish rhymes under the lelusion that rhyme is poetry. Were 
every sweet young lady who dances the polka to the admiration 
of her inamorato to hurry to. the Opera House and ask for an 
engagement in the ballet, under the impression that she was a 
Tegiioni, an Ellsler, a Carlotta Grisi, or a Cerito, she would be guilty 
of no greater absurdity than is committed by the estimable young 
ladies whose fathers, brothers, or husbands pay the expenses of 
printing their ‘‘ poems.” 

At least three months ago we set aside a large batch of such 
productions, all the authors of which demanded notice at our hands. 
Since that day there has been an increase of at least double the 
number on our shelyes. We lack the time and the courage to look 
at the later growth. But of the first batch we shall endeavour to 
dispose in this present clearance of our conscience, and leave the 
rest until we are in the humour to take cognisance of them. 
We dip into the pile at random. First to our hand comes ‘‘ The 
Relief of Lucknow, and other Poems,” by 8, H. Sharman (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co,), The Essex papers, it appears, describe this book 
to contain “ graphic,” “ lofty,” and “ genuine poetry.” We cannot 
agree with the Essex press when we light on a passage like this :— 

When first 

The insurrection spread, the brave Havelock, 

Rapid and bold tactician, marshalled quick, 

At Allahabad, a little company, 

And, Gideon-like, with little means, strode on, 

Strong in his mission. 
Or like this :— sf 

The clouds of night rolled down the western sky, 

As morning slowly trod her gloomy way 

O’er Lucknow’s halls, her mosques, and palaces. 
Or like twenty more that we would cite, if the citation would serve 
any purpose. ‘Tho author thus explains and apologises for his 
boo ‘ 


From childhood the favourite recreation of the author has been he 

perusal of our best English poets ; and he has occasionally at the close of a 
day of tedious mental toil found a pleasant reaction in penning a few lines 
on such subjects as may bave occurred to him. He does not, for one 
moment, presume to suppose that his attempts will place him even in 
the lowest rank of the gifted ‘‘ children of song,” but he does venture to 
hope that in the lines on Lucknow the indulgent reader will overlook the 
shortcomings of the writer in the interest which must ever attach to his 
theme. 
This is precisely what the reader should not overlook. If the 
theme be high, so should the treatment be. He who aspires to build 
a palace has no right, after he has built something no better than a 
mud hut, to apologise for the meanness of the result by the magni- 
ficence of the design, 

The second dip into our heap produces “‘ Dunois, and other Poems,” 
by J. J. Lane (Darton and Co.) The author says ‘**he is arduously 
engaged in the nurture of the young ;” that work is the production 
of his very spare hours; that he has published at the ‘kind instiga- 
tion” of friends; and that, if the judgment of critics be adverse, 
he will have obtained a knowledge of his “ museful inability.” We 
take the following as a specimen of his ‘‘museful inability ” :— 

Inspire my verse the sad and sober muse, 

Throughout my strain thy eloquence diffuse ; 

Nor laureate-pen alone successful guide, 

While I, more needy, seek thy fluent tide 

Of number, feet, and gliding eloquence, 

To gently swell this natural consequence. 
Let us hope that Mr. Lane will write no more verse till his “ muse- 
ful” inability shall have lost its first syllable. 

Our third Yenture is into ‘‘ The Voice of Many Waters, by Emma 
Maria De Burgh, written chiefly at the Falls of Niagara” (London, 
John Farquhar Shaw). Cruel would be the critic who would con- 
demn a lady of taste and feeling, and good principles, merely because 
she did not know that verse and poetry are different things ; but 
equally cruel, in a literary point of view, would he be if he asserted 
that her verse was poetry, or approached within ninety-nine per cent 
of it, because the contemplation of Niagara in June inspired her 
with such lines as these :— 

No eyes by blue Niagara’s side, 
To hw y ith me her waters glide, 
No cares to steal my soul away 
From youth and health and hope to-day, 
Or lend to life a darker hue, 
bt —_ nee on Seca is threw 
ver yonder ve owers, 
Like shadows of departed hours, 
Which oft o’er life's horizon move, 
. And melt the thoughtless heart to love! 

“The City of the Dead,” by John Collett (London, Hardwicke), 
endeavours to describe the ruins of Thebes, and to express the emo- 
tions excited in a poetical mind by the spectacle, and by the 
historical incidents which they recall. But the theme is too great 
for the writer’s power to handle. Can the most indulgent of friends— 
the most loose and good-natured of critics—affirm such a passage as 
the following to be poetry, or to partake even of the poetical?— _ 

Where lengthen’d shadows on the waters lies, 

And softer hues invite the wearied eye, 

See calm refieeted on the glassy Nile, 

The column’d line of Luxor’s peerless pile ; 
Save when flamingoes, in a roseate cloud, 
Cast o’er the mirror’s face a passing shroud. 
And now unseen, now ogiey broke light, 
Flash like the spangles of the stars of night. 
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How could a “cloud of flamingoes” cast a “shroud” over a mirror ? 
And what are the “‘ spangles” of the stars? And, even if stars have 
spangles, where is the necessity for designating the stars as ‘‘ of 
night,” unless to make a rhyme and lengthen the verse? 

“ Gilbert Marlowe,” and other poems, by William Whitmore 
(Macmillan, Cambridge), has the advantage of a preface by the able 
and lively author of ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” which states that— 

The author of this little volume of tg is a-young man, a housepainter 
by trade, who has earned his bread by daily labour since he was ten years 
old. He has since that age had no education (in the common sense of the 
word) except what he could 6 a Sunday school. The poems will speak 
for themselves as to how he used such opportunities for study as fall 
within the reach of men in his position. He has already earned an honour- 
able name for himself in his own neighbourhood, His friends think that 
this name has been honestly earned; that the author ought to have a larger 
audience; that he is one of those to whose speech it will be well for his 
countrymen of all classes to listen; and so, at last, after the usual diffi- 
culties which have to be overcome in all such cases, his book is published. 

The lines that we have italicised are high praise from an established 
author. On turning to the first poem, to see how far it may be 
deserved, we meet with the following :— 

On past the village, with its humble spire— 
Its quiet cots along the valley phere. 1 
And thence among old woods, and antique, 
And mellow fern-glooms, kindling with the glow 
Of gorse flowers golden, to a ruin grey 
O'ergreened with trailing iy and o’erhung 
With brooding shadows of the times of yore. 
The author of ‘‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays” is too good-natured if 
he call this poetry. Why ‘‘old woods” and ‘‘rocks antique”? Is 
not one adjective sufficient? If not, what is the difference between 
old and antique which the writer wishes to convey ?/Another more 
ambitious passage will be sufficient, we think, to prove—however 
estimable and worthy the author may be in private life, and however 
deserving of all sympathy and encouragement in his endeavours, by 
tHe cultivation of his mind, to raise himself to a higher station than 
that in which his lot was origipally cast—that the author of “ Tom 
Brown” did wrong to persuade him to publish his verses, It occurs 
in a piece called ‘St. Anthony.” 
Now bursts the mad thunder 
Over thy naked head ; the earth reels under 
Thy feet ; and far above the tempest’s swell, 
Leaps forth in mingled hiss, and shriek, and yell, 
The jubilant cry of liberated Hell. ' 
Wings of foul demons flap the midnight air ; 
Thy murky ce!l is lighted with the glare 
Of baleful fiendish eyes ; and myriad shapes 
Swarm round, of bearded pards and grinning apes, 
With fascinating stare and filthy leer ; 
And dragonish creatures, breathing fire, flock near, 
And nearer still; and all obscene abortions 
That e’er mocked life with frightfullest distortions 
Of form and feature, shrivel up thy sight ‘e 
With horrid mouthihgs, and shoot out their spite 
In howls that shiver thro’ thee. 
Mr. Hugkes! Mr. Hughes! you have much to answer for. 

*<Tonica” (Smith, Elder, and Co., London), is an anonymous 
yolume of a far higher stamp than any of the preceding. There 
are culture, care, mastery of language, and true poetic thoughts 
apparent in every page, and, if the author would trust more to his 
cwn genius than to imitation of Tennyson, he might do better than he 
has done, and soar far beyond the low earth of the verse-makers into 
the empyrean of the poets. 

We cannot say much for the commencement of ‘‘ The Moslem 
and the Hindoo,” a poem on the sepoy revolt, by a Graduate of 
Oxford (Saunders and Otley, London). 

Sleep ! ’tis a most delicious boon of Heaven 

The wretched and exhausted find repose, 

And sweet forgetfulness in gentle sleep ! 
Nor for the next passage on which we alight, at he opening of the 
tenth part, descriptive of the siege of Delhi :— 

The day expected, long expected, dawn’d 

For the assault on Delhi. ’Gainst a force 

O’erwhelmning as to numbers, Britain held, 

Week after week, her own without the walls 

And kept the foe at bay. That foe, intent 

On her destruction ere fresh succours came, 

Often repell’d, to strife again return’d ; 

But all in vain— defeated backward fied 

Within the city walls once more, and there 

Prepar’d resistance ’gainst extremity. 

And Britain’s gallant band maintain’d its ground, 

Stood firm, prepar'd and waiting patiently 

Supplies which came but slowly. 
That a ‘‘Graduate of Oxford” should know so little of poetry as 
to imagine that lines like these have any resemblance to it is passing 
strange, and is only to be accounted for by reasons, not public to 
Oxford, but private to the undergraduate. Far better for under- 
graduates to row, and swim, and indulge in any wholesome physical 
exercise than to shut themselves up in their rooms to write after 
such a fashion as this. 

“Ballads and Songs, by Edward Capern, Rural Postman of Bide- 
ford, Devon” (London, W. Kent and Co.), have attracted considerable 
notice. They betoken in their author the possession of a musical 
ear, an elegant fancy, and an amiable disposition ; but these, though 
they go far towards the making of a poet, are not sufficient of 
themselves to produce more than a versifier. We seek in vain 
through Mr. Capern’s volume for an original thought. There is 
nothing in them that has not been said before, and said better. 
Take, for instance, the following:— 


STREW THE ROSES, 
A MARRIAGE S0NG, 
Strew the roses, quaff the wine, 
Fill the golden cup of joy, 
Bring the Si and the vine, 
Let the lily find employ: 
Love is come to Hymen’s shrine, 
Strew the roses, quaff the wine. 
Or the following :— 
A THOUGHT AMONG THE FLOWERS. 
Living on the sunlight, diinking in the rain, 
Dying in the winter time, springing up —, 
Bringing, in your honey-bud, nectar for the bee ; 
O, my little floweret, thou art a mystery. 
Living on the sunlight, drinking in the rain, 
Dying in the winter time, springing up again; 
Springing in our little ones, flowerets like you ; 
O, my little violet, we are a mystery too. 
This is mere verse; and Mr. Capern’s volume contains nothing that 
is much better—or much worse. 

The length to which this notice has already extended, and the 
slight impression we have made upon the bulky heap of books before 
us, suggest to us that we have, perhaps, attempted a task but ill- 
adapted to our limits. Whether or not, we must forbear for the 
aaa Such a dose of versification is more than enough for any 

uman critic or any reasonable reader. The other offenders on our 
list must stand over till a more convenient opportunity. 


CEuvRES COMPLETES DE W. SHAKSPEARE. Traduits par FRaNgoIs- 
Victor Hugo. Tome II. 
A literal prose translation of the works of Shakspeare is a novelty in 
French literature. Nothing can show more conclusively that French 
critics have outgrown the narrow prejudices of the school of Voltaire 
and Ducis than M. Hugo’s manly version of the four plays of 
Shakspeare which comprise, with introductions and notes, the first 
two volumes of his edition. Few readers will ey the great 
advance which Shakspearean criticism has made during the last few 
years without some comparison between M, Hugo’s translation of 
one of the plays with some of the old metrical versions : this alone, 
however, will be sufficient to show the vast progress that has been 
made, and to inspire the liveliest hope that France will shortly “oh 
sess a Sbsepreeen literature worthy of her genius, and of that 
who wrote for all time and for all nations. : 

If few readers can thoroughly appreciate this great iphirs fe still 
fewer, we think, will be able to appreciate the prodigious difficulties 
encountered, and toa great 
extent overcome. We apprehend that no honest Frenchman will 
seruple to admit that French is the most normal and the least 
flexible language in Europe ; and, if to this fact be added the extraor- 
dinary rules of French poetry, it will be understood how impossible 
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it is to translate Shakspeare into French verse, and how stupendous 
is the difficulty of accomplishing a merely prose version of his im- 


mortal works. bs 
ent was decisively against prose translations of 


Coleridge’s ju 
English poe? ; but his rule had an exception. “I do not,” he 


ench cannot help themselves, 
theirs.”—Tabie Talk, vol. ii, p. 118. 


merely a composition, in which the greatest number of c! ristics. 
in the originalaremost closely imitated. Whatever may be the value of 
the matter which it is proposed to translate, it is of no use blinking- 
the fact that the great charm of the poetry is due to the form—i.e, to. 
the rhythm, the metre, and the rhyme, if any. Let substance and 
form be imitated as closely as possible, and yet the result must, at. 
best, be unsatisfactory. It cannot be denied that a translation from 
English into English is far closer than a translation from English into 
any other language; and yet how tame must such a transference 
generally be; and for this reason, “that,” as Coleridge says, ‘‘it 
would be scarcely more difficult to push a stone out from the 
pyramids with the bare hand than to alter a word, or the portion of 
a word, in Shakspeare or Milton [or any great poet] (in their 
important works at least) without making the author say something: 
else or something worse than he does say.” 

We are far from joining in the adverse criticism which English 

eople are apt toindulge in on the capabilities of the French language. 

e believe that French is capable of much more than has hitherto 
been done with it. We do not see much chance of French becoming 
more fiexible and less idiosyncratic in the hands of the ordinary race 
of Frenchmen. The jealousy with which they guard the infringe- 
ment of any of the rules of the Académie almost excludes any hope 
of the French language becoming more catholic in its words and 
idioms. But what the many revolt from the few may achieve. ‘The 
great resources of the language are open to a few only; ordinary 
Frenchmen select the platitude and the equivoque in preference to. 
the exact expression. This is to save the trouble of precise thinking. 
But with the precise mind must ultimately come the precise ex- 
pression ; and to the translator who feels the imperative necessity 
of bye er will, sooner or later, come the right word in the. 
right place. : 

. Hugo’s translations afford us many fine examples of the 
success which attends the perseverance of a precise aad discri- 
minating mind. Take Ariel's account to P: ‘0 of the bewildered. 
three wh7se feet were less powerful to deliver them than the stink 
of the ‘‘filthy-mantled pool” to overcome them, which Shakspeare 
has so idi: matically expressed by ‘‘ o’erstunk their feet.” M. Hugo. 
is oze of the few who have caught the poet's meaning; but here 
translation was impossible, and he was necessitated to have recourse 
to cireumlocution. Still, the description is finely rendered :— 

Ariel, —Je vous l’ai dit, Monsieur, ils étaient ivres-rouges :—si pleins de. 
valeur qu’ils frappaient l’air—assez osé pour leur souffler 4 la face, et bat- 
taient la terre—assez téméraire pour leur baiser les pieds ; du reste, toujours. 
oceupés— de leur projet. Alors j’ai secoué mon tambourin.—A ce bruit, 
tels que des poulains indomptés, ils ont dressé l’oreille,—haussé les paupitres: 
et levé le nez,—comme pour flairer la musique; je les ai si bien charmés— 
quiils ont suivi mon cncert comme des brutes, 4 travers—les ronces. 
mordantes, les genéts pointus, les broussailles piquantes, les épines—qui 
entraient dans leur faible [shins]; enfin, je les ules dius la sale mare 
bourbeuse, derritre ta grotte,—pataugeant jusqu’au menton pour dégager 
leur pieds—empuantés par UVaffrenx lac. 

Here let it be noted that M. Hugo has for the word in brackets. 
échine. This must be a mistake: but we do not know how he would 
render ‘‘shins,” which it seems the French have in the leg, but lack 
in the tongue. The words in italics are necessarily unsatisfactory : 
nor do we see why M. Hugo has not found for ‘‘mantled” a better word 
than ‘‘bourbeuse,” nor for “foul” a betterword than “‘affreux.” With 
these exceptions, however, we can only say that (irrespective of metre) 
the translation is scarcely inferior to the original ; and that, if a'lthe 
play were translated as effectively as this sage, M. Hugo would. 

eave the most fastidious Shakspearean little or nothing to wish for. 
Letus take another example from ‘‘The Tempest.” Prosperotells Ariel 
to hang the trumpery ‘‘upon this line.” M. Hugo renders this, 
“Viens ! pends tout & cette corde ;” which is perfect if “line” reall 
meant the cord, and not the tree, which, with Mr, Hunter, we thi 
it does mean. But M. Hugo was in a difficulty ; for shortly after 
he had to translate a pun for which the Pena inninince orded 
no materials. See, then, how skilfully he got over this dilemma. 
He, and we think justifiably, translates ‘‘ line” corde ; and then the 
dialogue between Stephano and Trinculo is rendered @ merveille ;-— 

Stephano. Taisez-yous, monstre.—Madame la co: je prends a votre. 
ligne ce pourpoint.—Voici le pourpoint qui descend la e.—QO pourpoint, 
tu vas perdre ton poil et devenir un pourpoint chauve. 

Trinculo. Prenez! prenez ! n’en déplaise 4 votre Grace, e’est un vol fait A 
la corde et au cordeau. 

Stephano, Merci, de ce bon mot: voici un vétement pour ga; l’esprit ne 
restera jamais sans récompense tant que je serai roi de ce pays. nm vok 
fait 4 la corde et au cordeau! C’est une pointe excellente; voici encore: 
un vétement pour la peine. eee ets 

Trinculo, Monstre, arrive, mets de la glu 4 tes doigts et file avec le reste. 

All this is perfect. - Really, we do not know whether, with one 
exception, it is much inferior to the text. That exception is ‘ Mets 
de la glu a tes doigts.” This is aaa example of a difficulty which 
meets usat every turn. In English, ime (verb) is from Kime (bird- 
lime (sub,). We can thus turn almost every substantive into a verb. 
The French can do this seldom or never, Hence they are obliged to 
employ mettre, favre, &e., as auxiliaries. This reminds us of the 
obstinacy of the French language in eschewing privative compounds. 
Take the following example from ‘‘The Tempest” (‘Our revels: 
now are ended,” &c,) :— : 

Nos divertissements sont finis. Nos acteurs,—je vous en ai prév 
étaient tous des esprits ; ils—se sont fondus ak Tai air spainchio. cee 
jour,—de méme ane Védifice sans base de cette vision,—les tours coiffées de 
nuées, les magnifiques —les temples solennels, ce globe immense 
lui-méme—et tout ce soe contient, se dissoudront,—sans lai plus de 
brume 4 V’horizon que la féte immatérielle—qui vient de s’évanouir! Nous 
sommes de l’étoffe—dont sont faits les réves, et notre petite vie—est en- 
veloppée dans un somme, 

In this version what can be worse than “ édifice sans base” for 
“baseless fabric,” which is owing to no fault of M. Hugo, but a 
necessity of the language in which he writes. But this 
affords us two instances in which M. Hugo has mistaken ihe ori- 
ginal text. The word “ fabric,” as here employed by Shakspeare, is 
far from being synonymous with ‘‘edifice”—fabric connoting the 
frailness and delicacy of the edifice. Again, the words “ the great 
globe itself, and all which it inherit,” isa common inversion for 
the great globe itself, and all those who inherit (i.e., possess) it” — 
(tous qui le possédent). We might also object to the translation of 
‘‘rounded” by “enveloppée ;” but, as some commentators under- 
stand by rounded ‘‘surrounded,” this translation may pass muster. 
Still, we cannot but think that M. Hugo might have rendered this, 
one of the finest passages in all Shakspeare, with greater 
and more effect. As itis we cau hardly conceive a greater contrast 
than the solemn majesty and splendour of the original text and the 
tame and awkward version in the French. We have now given 
APR is of what M. Hugo has accomplished, and where he has 
failed. His pages, as might be expected, with mistakes ; 
a of these might have been avoided had M. Hugo taken the 
trouble to submit his translation to a competent English critic 
before committing it to the ag Yet these mistakes are but as 

blemishes on a work of the highest merit. ice 

pause to point out, for the sake of truth, a few errors committed 
by the editor in this yolume. M. Hugo is inaccurate in stating that 
the deed haying ’s signature, which was inthe J cosa of 


Garrick, isnow lost. ‘his deed is none other than the mort- 
gege: deed which a art A exhibited in the manuscript-room of the 
itish Museum, should also have stated that doubts are enter- 


tained by many as to the genuineness of the Florio signati 


ness ure, It is 
supposed that, in addition to the six signatures enumerated by our 
outa, Geese ‘another in priva nds, cut from aE All 


these seven signatures unquestionably agree in iheepelling Shaksperes 
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inst this evidence M. Hugo says:—‘‘ Quand, en 1796, Malone 
afirmait que l’auteur de la Tempéte écrivait son nom Shakspere 
Malone oubliait qu'il existe deux lettres, écrites et signées le 
ste, et impiimées sous ses yeux & la fin du seiziéme sitcle.” M. 
‘ugo should have known that no MS, of the letters, or either of 
them, was in existence in 1709. 


VirGINIA ILLUSTRATED, Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 

is interesting volume professes to describe the adventures of Porte 
mee and of Tis three lady cousins, in a tour they make through 
Virginia, Porte Crayon himself being both author and artist. The 
work is not merely amusing, but very instructive, and has all the 
fresbness of novelty for English readers satiated with accoun's of 
Naples and Venice, the Swiss lakes, the Rhine, and the Tyrol. Itis 
curious to read that in Randolph county, Virginia, there is a tract of 
country containing from seven to nine hundred square miles entirely 
uninhabited, and so nearly inaccessible that it has rarely been pene- 
trated even by the most adventurous. It is said that daring hunters 
have perished in the intricate labyrinths and dense laurel brakes of 
this secluded region, or been devoured by bears, panthers, and other 
beasts of prey. The first portion of the volume is devoted to the 
narrative of an expedition undertaken by Porte Crayon and some 
sporting friends to this land of terror, which is jocosely called 
* Canaan,” though not flowing with milk and honey, but they did not 
penetrete the country further than the Falls of the Blackwater. The 
author narrates his adventures to his fair cousins, and they determine 
to beccme tourists under his escort, that they may personally witness 
some <f the romantic scenery with which Virginia abounds, rivalling, 
if rot surpassing, that of Switzerland. 

One of the most remarkable scenes in Virginia is known by the 
name of Weyer’s Caye. It is near a forlorn village on the Shenan- 
doah. The phencmena exhibited in the cave are entirely due to the 
percolation of water through limestone strata for ages beyond the 
memoiy of man, ~The subterraneous cavern is divided into several 
compartments, the first being called the ‘‘ Hall of Statuary ;” and, 
when the guide turns his lamps upon the groupsof figures, it reminds 
the spectator of the galleries of the Vatican seen by torchlight. But 
the statues must be viewed at a distance, as, on a near approach, 
they are easily detected to be grotesque and shapeless stalag- 
mites, Through a circular opening in the ceiling, fifteen feet 
in diameter, fringed with sparkling stalactites, appears the interior 
of a dome, ‘‘some thirty feet in height, draped and columned gor- 
geously. On one side was the similitude of an altar, with curtains 
and candlesticks upon it ; and on the other it required but little liveli- 
ness of fancy tosee a cathedral organ, with its rows of pipes and pen- 
dent cornices,” The next division of this wonderful cavern represents 
what is termed the “‘ Cataract,” its white water in sheets of foam 
apparently leaping from a great height over a broken ledge of rocks. 
On the same floor, and immediately opposite to the Caiaract, is 
Solomon’s Temple, i Fat of a massive column of sparkling 
white, rich with complicated grooves and flutings, Minor columns 
support the ribbed and fretted ceilings; the whole glittering 
with sparkling stalactites. ‘The richest arabesques of a Persian 
pelace,’ writes Porte Crayon, ‘‘or the regal halls of the far-famed 
Alhambra, are but poor and mean in comparison,” The traveller 
passes on to the cathedral. In tho centre of this room hangs 
a mass of spar which bears a fancied resemblance to a chandelier; 


while beyond it rises the pulpit, an elevated circular desk 
covered with the most graceful folds. of white drapery. The 


whole ceiling is covered with stalactites, dropping in long points. 
These are translucent and sonorous, ‘ emitting soft musical tones on 
being struck ; and the heavier sheets which tapestry the side walls 
respcnd to the blows of the hand or foot with notes like deep- 
toned bells.” Then succeeds the ball-room, a hundred feet by 
forty in extent, where it was customary for persons to dance 
in the months of August and September, when the hall was 
illuminated ; but the practice is now discontinued, as the smoke 
from the candles blackened the incrustations. The tourist then 
descends a staircase called Jacob’s Ladder, and: beholds Jacob's 
Tea-table and Icehouse, and then approaches the wonders of the 
Gnome King’s Palace. In the centre stands the colossal giant, within 
a groined and yaulted recess, and all around this majestic figure are 
canopied niches containing sculptured forms, The actual measure- 
ment of this hall is two hundred and sixty feet in length, and there 
are other reoms of the imposing height of ninety to a hundred feet, 
but that of the Gnome King is the grandest of them all. Then there 
is the apartment of the Enchanted Moors, so called “‘ from their re- 
semblance to Moorish knights, all in linked mail, with long cloaks and 
pointed helmets. On oneside hangs a sheet of drapery from the top 
of the tower nearly to its base, in folds that a sculptor might imitate 
but never excel.” One of the most curious incrustations in Weyer’s 
Cave isa perfect imitation of an opened oyster-shell. All these won- 
derful scenes are vividly portrayed in excellent wood engravings. 
When the Great Eastern runs over to Portland in five or six days, 
those who want a new sensation should visit this magic cavern. 

There are many other wonders in Virginia. ‘The Seven Fountains, 
otherwise called Burner’s Sulphur Springs, are interesting to the 
scientific, These are concentrated within a circle whose radius does 
not much exceed twelve paces, and each of the group differs in 
character. The natural bridge at Cedar Creek and the peaks of the 
Otter exhibit romantic scenery on a sublime scale; and the great 
valley of Virginia is not surpasseed by any land beneath the sun. 
This volume is a credit to American literature. The narrative is 
charmingly written, and the conversations between Porte Crayon and 
his fair cousins are replete with wit and humour. Moreover, the book 
conveys much valuable information on the habits and manners of the 
people dwelling in the “Old Dominion.” 


ILLUSTRATED VOCABULARY FOR THE DEAF AND Dus. Printed 
is and Sold at, the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, Old Kent- 
road. 

This is one of the numerous appliances devised by philanthropic 

minds for the aid and relief of those who labour under physical 

deprivation, 

The book before us is a handsome quarto volume of 470 pages. 
— printed in a clear, large type, upon excellent paper, an 
illustrated with nearly 4000 exquisite little woodcuts, engraved by 
Whymper, from drawings by John and Frederick Gilbert, Harrison 
Weir, and other good men and true. It is issued under the direction 
of the committee of the lum for the Deaf and Dumd, and is 
intended as a First Wordbook, in which not only the name, but the 
object named, is presented to the eye. The child spells the word 
“ Belfry,” and, while spelling, fixes in his memory the outlines of the 
illustration before him. ‘Cockade,” and behold! there it is in all 
its magnificence affixed to the hat of a veritable footman. ‘ Coaster,” 
and a stout brig under canvas goes merrily before the wind. In the 
preface we are told that “ great pains have been taken to render the 
representations in the present work as exact as possible ; so that, if 
the object: shall have been seen by the pupil, even before instruction 
of any kind, he will be able to recognise something familiar to his 
mind, although ignorant of its name which it is the design of this 
work to teach him.” On the whole, we are disposed to admit that 
the object of the committee has been attained, and that the compilers 
of the ‘‘Tllustrated Vocabulary” have gd carried out their views. 
Here and there, indeed, we meet with an illustration which bears no 
very close resemblance to the object chosen; but the fault is in 
the wrong selection of the object rather than in any imperfection in 
the mode of illustration, For instance, “lawyer” is not a word 
easily illustrated ; and, certainly, two gentlemen comfortably seated 
at a small table convey to a child’s mind the idea of ‘‘friend,” 
or “doctor,” or merchant,” or “banker,” as readily as that of 
‘lawyer.” Again, there are words without illustrations which seem 
to us especially to need pictorial help. 

But we do not wish to be hypercritical where there is so much 
that deserves warm and G@hqualiied commendation. Many of the 
cuts are little gems, worthy of works of en pretensions. Amongst 
those —- are remarkable ~ careful finish and delicate treatment 
we note, as we turn over the pages, a Morass, a Passage, a Pool, 
Reeds, Road, Scene, Swamp, &c. 2 ens: eed indeed, v far 
superior to the average illustrations of children’s books, per are 
generally characterised by an accuracy of drawing and fidelity to 
Lee cae eg Le inv ig is a little — 

umour in occasional cuts, as in the Recruits, the Swaggerer, an 
the Comedian. ~ A © : 

The “Vocabulary” is divided into two parts, ‘The first is 
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devoted to pictorial representations of single words, as Capsicum, 
po ge Captive, Car, Caravan, Caravan , Caraway, Carcass, 
and Card-table; these nine objects rata Sie and accurately 
represented on one page alone. With these illustrations before 
the eyes of his pupils, the teacher will have little difficulty in 
rendering his explanation intelligible even to the youngest, 
In_the second part we find copious illustrations of the various 
ordinary trades, the tools in them, and the manner in 
which they are used. This portion of the book is very cleverly 
and carefully executed. Thus, in the Printer’s Trade, are given 
Bodkin, Planer. Type, Reglet, Chase, Mallet, Composing-stick, 
Steam Press, Albion Press, &c. There are also illustrations of the 
Human Skeleton, the Orders of Architecture, articles of male and 
female Dress, the Solar System, and the Seasons. Invaluable, 
therefore, as the work will be to the deaf and dumb, for whore use 
it has been especially designed, it may also be made a source of 
unfailing amusement and instruction in every family or infant 
school. Paterfamilias should at once procure it for fine- 
spirited Master Tom, or thoughtful Miss Victoria. Four thousand 
illustrations! How their cheeks would glow and their eyes 
flash when turning over the apparently inexhaustible treasure ! 
This, indeed, is a royal road to learning, a flowery and 
pleasant path to useful ata A better gift-book for 
children of ‘tender years” on birthdays or domestic anni- 
yersaries, or the great yearly festival of Christmas, we do not know 
of, and we bespeak our readers’ attention to it, if they are parents, 
or uncles and aunts, or grandfathers and grandmothers, to an ex- 
pectant and interesting progeny. 


British NOVELISTS AND THEIR StyLEs, By David Masson, M.A. 
MacMillan and Co, 


As Professor of English Literature at University College, London, 
Mr. Masson would have a right to a fair consideration when he comes 
before the public with any composition connected with a calling for 
which primd facie it must be taken that he is duly qualified. But, 
fortunately, the reading public knows Mr. Masson a little more inti- 
mately as a writer, whose style is that of an elocutionist of the first 
rank, and in whom a pure taste and a correct judgment are happily 
combined. There is a peculiar fitness in such a man undertaking to 
deal with a subject like that before us, which he designates a critical 
sketch of the history of British prose fiction. The substance of the 
work was delivered in the form of lectures to the members of the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh in the months of March and 
April, 1858. In preparing the book for publication, the form and, 
to a certain extent, the tone of lectures is retained, and, we confess, 
it seems that in some measure this adherence to the original plan 
detracts from the merit of the treatise. Had the matter been 
rewritten, it is probable that something of mere elementary state- 
ment might have been avoided, while, at the same time, a sort of 
colloquialism in the style, which is pleasant and attractive, might 
have been preserved. fy 

The introductory discourse, which treats of the Novel as a form of 
literature, and on ads British prose fiction, seems to us to contain 
an exposition of the whole philosophy of the subject, and it embraces 
the history of the novel—its origin, scope, and purpose—its growth 
from a somewhat late appearance in literature, its assumption of the 
shapes of classical romances, medizyval fictions, early Italian, French, 
and Spanish prose fictions, early British romances running through 
the “ Mort d’Arthur,” chap-book romances, early English translations 
of foreign travels, More’s ‘‘ Utopia,” Sidney’s ‘‘ Arcadia” and Pas- 
toral Novels, Boyle’s ‘‘Parthenissa” and Classic-Heroic Novels, 
Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and Mrs, Aphra Behn and novelists 
of the Restoration. 

The next stage brings us to British novelists of the eighteenth 
century; to Swift and Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, Smollet and 
Sterne, Johnson, Goldsmith, Horace Walpole, and later novelists of 
that period. We would here particularly direct attention to 
the treatment which Richardson receives, and the comparison 
between Fielding and Smollett. The third disquisition is ayowedly 
not dedicated to mankind in general, butis devoted to Scotland, and 
to Edinburgh in particular, and it treats of Walter Scott and his 
influence; and, if this be a defect in the eyes of the more cosmopo- 
litan reader, it may be as well to indicate that he may find com- 
tatrar ane in its midst by dwelling on the review of the progress of 

ritish prose fiction in the twenty-five years preceding “‘ Waverley,” 
or from 1789 to 1814, which it contains. The final discussion takes 
up the period since Seott, and brings before us the British novelists 
of the last forty-five years, including, of course, Bulwer Lytton, and 
in his train the fashionable novelists, that numerous progeny born 
of ‘‘ Pelham,” and, necessarily, there is an estimate, single and rela- 
tive, of Dickens and Thackeray; while a theory is started that 
from the year 1848 may be dated the birth of the spirit of 
realism in prose fiction, which spirit has been perseveringl 
applied to the representation of facts peculiarly, and whic 
has troduced the great development of what is called the 
novel of purpose. In this section we come across Charlotte 
Bronte, Mr. Kingsley, and the author of ‘Tom Brown.” Of the 
closing remarks we refrain from saying more than that they are 
founded on a belief that there is no likelihood of the novel being 
about to lose its popularity as a form of literature,’ but, on the 
contrary, every symptom that, in one shape or another, it will 
continue to be popular for a long time, and that more and more of 
talent will flow into it. In this brief notice of a very suggestive 
work we have from its very nature been unable to escape from the 
production of little more than a catalogue of its contents; but, if 
anything has been done to direct the attention of any one to its 
perusal, our purpose, which is kindly towards both author andreader, 
will have been effected. 


A BATCH OF NOVELS. 

A considerable accumulation of works of fiction on our table has 
not ee a that it would be an appropriate sequence 
to a notice of Mr. Masson’s book if we were once for all to deal with, 
we will not say the mass, which has been pressing on our critical 
conscience, but with such of the novels lying before us as present 
features which render them entitled to disquisition. The 
fictions in question are essentially narratives of life and manners, 
and in considering them we cannot but be struck with the singular 
smoothness and want of salient points, so to speak, which modern 
manners present, In the several stories here to be noticed the 
habits, taste, doings, comings, and goings of one set of persons might 
be stereotyped for the rest; and it is remarkable how very little 

.the influence of indiyidual character operates to break the smooth, 
unvarying surface of the manners and actions of our time. The 
first novel in point of order which presents itself is by a lady 
authoress, evidently gifted with strong perceptions and a capability 
of minute observance and dissection of her subject matter, which is 
an attribute, we think, of writers of her sex, and which causes their 
books to’ have something in common with their el + needlework. 

In ‘‘ Ellen Raymond ; or, Ups and Downs,” we have so much of 
a reminiscence of Miss Austen, as consists in the sitting down of the 
author before a somewhat contracted and, in fact, provincial circle, 
and eliciting out of its every-day life and incidents interests, hopes, 
fears—the story of the joys and sorrows of several of the most pro- 
nounced characters among them. Of course, there is a heroine, 
who gives her name to the book, who is somewhat of a femme incom- 
rise, even to her lovers, who are tolerably numerous, still more to 
for relatives, and most of all to her acquaintances, for she has but 
one friend, who as she is painted would seem to be the fountain and 
origin of all the cares and sorrows of one whom she loves well and 
to the last. The ending is happy enough, but not from the romantic 
oint of view. The inevitable marriage is that of the heroine, 
ecome middle-aged for a gy not with her first choice, or any of 
her more spasmodic adorers, but with a longsuffering, patient, and 

oa lover, who is content to bide his time until the period of 

is reward finds him far gone into the sere and yellow leaf, 
and who is consequently a rational helpmeet for a woman. 
who can only look to calm and repose of spirit for her consolation 
and her enjoyment of the close of a troubled life, An attempt 
to mix up a little of the supernatural with the decidedly realism 
of the story is clumsy ; but, on the whole, “Ellen Raymond” isa 
work of merit in its class. 

In a story entitled “Trust for Trust,” Mr. Barrowcliffe, who 

has already been before the public as a writer of fiction, has, we 
think, been yery successful in portraying the working of the 
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nner life, as well as the outward belengings and 
man of the middle class, such as we believe are now not uncom- 
mon in circles which, for want of a better word, we call pro- 
vincial. Strong will and earnestness of purpose, in the develop. 
ments of a sort of selfishness which in a widor sphere would be 
dignified by the name of ambition, mark the history of a banker in 
a country town, who marries, seemingly in the first instance as an 
experiment, a Welsh peasant girl, converted by a very slight process 
into a graceful and even elegant woman, without losing the sim- 
plicity. and truthfulness which she may be supposed to have 
inherited from plain and excellent ‘parents, whose almost 

astoral life has temic those qualities to them unsuilied 

y the world, his act creates to the horo two enemios— 
a lady of almost Italian passion and vengefulness, to whom he was 
once betrothed ; and a still more strong-minded person than himself 
in the shape of a Welsh stonemason, who becomes in process of 
time a large and wealthy contractor. The machinations, at first 
separate and afterwards conjoint, of those two evil gonii of Mr. 
Anthony Forrest against his home, peace, and his love for and trust 
in his wife, are admirably worked out in their inception and in 
their results, and it is remarkable how much of incident, startling, 
and begetting deep interest, is evoked out of very ordinary and 
commonplace events, and out of the doings of very commonplace 
people, Here, as in the story above mentioned, the main defect of 
the book is the forcing of the romantic until it verges on the region 
of the melodramatic; but of the general merits of the tale, 
and its unrayelment in all its details, we can speak in terms of 
undoubted commendation. 

The author of ‘‘The Netherwoods of Otterpool” must be a 
lady, judging as we do from _a perusal of a novel by the same 
hand, entitled ‘Who Is to Have It?” ‘There is considerable 
freshness in the style, and a sustaining of the story, which, 
joined to a knowledge of female character, tastes, and feel- 
ing, make up pleasant and companionable reading, The attempt 
at the delineation of a hardheaded man of business who, to gain not 
exactly the love but the hand of the heroine propor, and the grati- 
fication of a passion that silently consumes his heart and being, 
becomes this murderer of his dearest friend at the moment when he 
is lying on what must have been his death-bed, and the concealment 
of a will, this criminal being an eminent solicitor, is not by any means 
successful. There is a little too much of the villanous lawyer of 
the stage to give vraisemblance to the sketch. Nevertheless, in doing 
our duty to the writer, we admit that it has been, on the whole, an 
agreeable one, 

Mr. George Meredith has attracted the attention of the reading 
public in a satisfactory sense more than once before tho production 
of his latest work, ‘‘The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and his 
reputation will not be qualified by his newest essay in the walks of 
fiction, To begin with a little quiet censure, it may be stated that 
there is a touch of Bulwer Lytton both in the groundwork of the 
story and in much of the sententious moralising, which is scarcely to 
be considered accidental. There is even a characteristic resemblance 
in the father of the hero, Sir Austin Feverel, to the progenitor of 
Pisistratus Caxton, which is not toned down sufficiently fo prevent 
recognition, even though there bethe patent and essential difference be- 
tween the philosophic, rustic gentleman and student, and the wealthy 
baronet, whose domestic sorrows have driven him to the resource 
of writing a book of aphorisms which he calls ‘‘'lhe Pligrim’s Scrip,” 
The story is founded on the notion of a father, as abstract in his no- 
tions and theories as the composer of ‘‘'The Pilgrim's Scrip” must 
necessarily be, endeayouring to educate and marry a son on philo- 
sophie principles, and to keep him as a thing apart from the world, 
Of course the system is one continuous failure, beginning in infancy, 
running through boyhood with ingenious perversity, and ending 
with the grand mistake of all in the marriage of the son in early 
manhood with the niece of a coarse farmer, one of the tenants of 
Sir Austin, but whose natural and inborn tendency to be an exact lady, 
and a thorough loving and trusting woman, is traced to the fact that 
her father had good blood in his veins, and, being a lieutenant in the 
Navy, was a gentleman by profession, Of the temptations of 
Richard Feverel, of his fall into the perilous regions of the ‘ demi- 
monde” (which, by-the-by, is sketched with a breadth and boldness 
of hand which makes one admire as much the courage as the skill of 
Mr. Meredith) ; of the sufferings, sorrows, and death of his child-wife, 
but not until she had been gathered to the hearts and arms of every one 
of her husband's friends and relatives, while a mystical and fanciftrh 
theory of remorse on his part keeps him away from the realisation 
of a happiness beyond what he would have dreamt of —we ean 
say that they are delineated with a vigour, an earnestness) 
and a sustained variety which render the story just one of those 
the merits of which people are accustomed to describe by the state- 
ment that they have read it through without a check. The episodical 
incidents and characters are well drawn, and the latter admirably 
grouped around the principal personages of the tale; and, with the 
one drawback we have alluded to above, the merits of the book and 
the place it ought to take in its class are undeniable. 

The title of a novel by the author of “ Violet Bank and its 
Inmates” is not inviting. One is repelled by the words ‘Cousin 
Stella” on the titlepage. Nevertheless, when that objection is over- 
leaped, and when a few qualifications and a little dissent are disposed. 
of, we are inclined to think that this story possesses an interest 
which is derived, not from its treatment of character—which is well 
enough, but nothing remarkable or very original—but from the 
locality in which the scene of most of the tale is laid. We 
do not remember to have seen an English novel the locus 
in quo of which is Jamaica, and the local colouring, so to 
speak, black ; that-is, we have not had presented to us, at least 
very recently, West Indian men and women, scenery, habits, sayings 
and doings ; and we doubt whether that critical period in the history 
of our tropical possessions when slavery as an iastitution was trem- 
bling to its fall has before been chosen as the basis and the purpose 
of a work of fiction. Although the story as a story is not without 
its merits, and the mode in which it is evolved is quite up to the 
average, it is to the peculiar feature which we have pointed out that 

we think this book will owe any reputation it may acquire, We haveno 
hakitation in saying that it deserves, and we should think will obtain, 
a success proportionate to its qualities, which are many and good, 

It was a bold idea to make a hero of a middle-aged Scottish sur- 
geon, as the author of ‘‘ John Halifax” has done in a recent publi- 
cation, entitled “Life for Life.” Nevertheless, the doctor has in 
him all the elements of a hero, even if it were only his devotion to 
sanitary improvement, born, as it were, of his experience with our 
army in the Crimea. But besides this, with a German Christian 
name, he seems to have acquired a tinge of the mysticism of the 
Teutonic race, which is deepened into gloom something kin to asce- 
ticism by the fact that in early life—in his boyhood, in truth—he 
had in chance-medley, and in a certain sense, involuntarily taken 
the life of a ran who turns out to be the half-brother of the heroine, 
for whom the doctor seems to have been created, and whom he 
eventually marries and takes to Canada, thus, we suppose, irre- 
coyerably, as he had long before indirectly, by his devotion and 
his affection for her, given “a life for a life!” There is very little 
more actual story in the book than this; but the characters of all 
the personages are carefully, and we think most successfully, worked 
out, the contrasts and lights and shades being as happily preserved 
as they are various and striking. To all intents this is a novel with 
a purpose, the inculcation of the virtue of temperance, and, in- 
deed, of entire abstinence from intoxicating drinks ; and the value 
and necessity of sanitary bygeine as a practice and a system, instead 
of a struggling exception, being the inciting motives and the latent 
objects of the book. 


doings, of a 


Picktocks Set at Derrance.—A locksmith in Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine—so we are assured—has hit upon the ingenious idea of construct- 
ing asfrong box without any keyhole, and which even the owner himself 
cannot open. Inside the box is a clockwork, the hand of which the owner 

laces at the hour and minute when he again wants to have access to the 

x. The clockwork begins to move as soon as the lid is shut, and opens 
the lock from the inside at the moment which the hand indicates. Time, 
dependent upon the owner, is the key to the lock—a key which can neither 
be stolen from him nor imitated, Assuming the above account to be true, 
few persons would, we should think, avail themselves of the perverse inge- 
nuity of the Frankfort locksmith. A box that can’t be opened by any 


£ the owner, however urgent may be the need, until a certain time, 
andiwhiel will then fly open whether the owner be present or not, would 
be of little worth. The proposed remedy is worse than the disease. 
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RE HOUR AT THE SMITHY.” 
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“THE LEI 


ravelicr ovtaining his first 
view of the pia be will be 
prepossesed in its favour. The 
sunny effec:3 on the cliffs— 
the immense flights of steps 
connecting ober with unter 
(lower) land—the little squad- 
ron of fishing- boats at anchor— 
the old-fashioned fishermen 
strolling abont the beach with 
their wivesand children mend- 
ing nets and tackle—the long 
rows of bathmg-machines, 
and, approaching closer, the 
strongly-built, clean houses, 
the market- piace, and café, all 
present a charming bit of 
marine landscape. 
Commentators upon Taci- 
tus say that Heligoland was 
the place where the goddess 
ne 1 Mun, ©«=© -ELertha was worshipped. On 
Oe 4) the map discovered by Sir 
nll William Gell the situation of 
vatH if many temples, citadels, and 
UD ain Ht 6 villages is delineated; also, 
Mm, large wooded tracts, cultivated 
districts, with rivers flowi 


«THE NEW BOY.” 
| BY G. SMITH. 


|| Tae whims and vagaries, the 
— || trials, thevicissitudes, and the 
| triumphs of schoolboy life have 
| jong formed a favourite sub- 
|| ject with our artists in genre. 
|| ‘Wilkie, Mulready, Webster, 
|| Frith—all our best character- 
|| painters, indeed—have re- 
velled in its various telling 
incidents—incidents which im- 
|| mediately meet with recog 
nition from old and young. 
Mr. Smith, in his “‘ New 
| Boy,” has treated a well-worn 
|| theme with originality and 
|| promise. The “ boy” himself 
is a’ mild, innocent, little 
fellow—a regular mammas 
darling—and this is the first 
day of his apprenticeship in 
|| the rough school of the world. . . \N \ \X \ i : Hh Ml 
i| The elder boys of the school j|\< SQ SG . | f : 
| have already pounced upon | \\“G . . \ | | | i \ | | " 
) 
! 
} 


him, and are preparing to 
tease him secundum artem, one 
turning into ridicule his neat 
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attire, including the carefully- 
plaited shirt-frill, especially 

rovided for the occasion by 
Fis fond mother ; another pre- 
paring to give him a friendly 
“dig” in the ribs ; another, 
with a pen, about to invest 
him with a pair of impromptu 
moustaches ; whilst, to crown 
the whole, a capacious fool’s 
cap is about to be pulled over 
his head. All this the youth 
bears patiently, yet bravely 
enough. ‘Though somewhat 
awed and very pale, he is self- 
possessed, and he submits to 
the will of his tormentors as 
part of his destiny. In the 
closet off to the right, being 
the schoolmaster’s private par- 
lour, the widowed mother is 
seen paying down the amount 
of her son’s entrance fee 
and first quarter’s schooling ; 
whilst our young hero’s little 
sister looks with mingled cu- 
riosity and anxiety at the pro- 
cess of initiation which he is 
undergoing. ‘This little epi- 
sode is cleverly introduced, 
| and greatly enhances the in- 

terest of the picture. A va- 
riety of appropriate details 
fill up the canvas, every part 
of which is most artistically 
and satisfactorily painted. 


“THE LEISURE HOUR 
AT THE SMITHY.” BY 
HARRISON WEIR. 


Tere is no animal-painter of 
{| our day who comes nearer to 
|| the truth and modesty of 
nature than J. Harrison Weir. 
The farmyard, the stable, the 
barn-door with its feathered 
occupants, and the game covert 
—these are hisstudies. Equally 
at home with all descriptions 
of live stock, he makes them 
at home also on his canvas or 
Bristol board, producing them 
just as they appear in the 
rough of every-day life, with 
happy freedom from manner- 
ism and affectation. In “‘ The 
Leisure Hour at the Smithy” 


THE NEW BOY.”—BY @G. 


SMITH.—IN 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 


through them, all of which 8 
now beneath the sea. D’An- 
ville says that the submersion 
of them took place between 
the eighth and thirteenth cen. 
turies. During the first Chris 
tian era the island contained 
several monastic establish- 
ments ; the names of St. Eg- 
bert’s Cloister, a chapel of Wig- 
bertus, and two citadels are 
pointed out on the map. Ata 
later period, on acircularspaec 
round the present island, stood 
Closterburg, Medenbull, and 
Churches of  Hilligenham 
and St. Ludsgeng—all disap- 
pearing, however, before the 
end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The islanders, true to 
the habits of their ancestors— 
arace which produced the Vi- 
kings and sea-robbers—would 
seem to have been bold and 
hardy sailors. One of them, 
named Octher, braved the fogs, 
rocks, and dangerous shallows 
of the Baltic, and, journeying 
to England, gave an account 
of his voyage to King Alfred 
in the year 890, Little or no- 
thing else is mentioned con- 
cerning the island until its 
capture from the Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein by the 
Danes in 1714, in whose pos-' 
session it remained for nearly 
a hundred years. Finally, it 
was occupied by the English, 
under Admiral Russell, in 
1807, and during the war with 
France it served as a station 
forthe fleet, but was of greater 
Popes Naeard as a dépét for 
English manufactures, whence 
they were smuggled into Ger- 
many. This was when Na- 
poleon Gmpelled the Con- 
tinental nations to exclude 
all British industrial pro- 
ducts. The fishermen are ex- 
tremely adventurous and un- 
remitting in their pursuit 
of lobsters and docks 
subsisting the time on dried 
fish and bread. Your true 
Heligolander—he who lives 


= he oe snatches amidst 


the spoils of th 


whole must have been as great as its present length. The fierce current of | sea—has as great a contempt for labour on land as an Indian brave. He will 

farmer's hack—both so true in proportion, outline, and sur- HELIGOLAND AND THE HELIGOLANDERS. the German Ocean is constantly oe work dieathing the extent of the | seek his prey surrounded by every peril on a dangerous element, haul in his 
93 gee 7 ages be evidently portraits. e artist’s peculiar taste and | HeticoLanp—Helig-land (holy island)—consists in reality of two islands ; | island, which shows fearful marks of its devastations, and at no very great | nets with the spray dashing over and soaking him to the flesh. will endure 
Te vee eat a thaclel ro displayed in the numerous assemblage | but the smaller, Sandy Island, is merely resorted to by the frequenters in | distance of time Sandy Island will be under water and later Heligoland | burning heats and rushing tempests, subsisting all the while on the slender- 
pe anon. * : aay breeds whieh are scattered about the ground Mr. | summer, who cross the channel separating it from the mainland in boats, its | proper will entirely subside beneath the waves. The distance from Ham- | est amount of the meanest food, but he will not dig in a field, milk sheep, or 
¥ Pe vandli Fok the delicate plumage of these little “ pets” amounts sandy beach affordiog great facilities for the enjoyment of sea-bathing. | burg. is about a hundred miles; from the mouth of the Elbe, thirty-five ; | even mend his broken nets. No; such work he allots to his wife, or children, 
ee took illusion, and cannot well be surpassed. This clever picture was | Heligoland is of a triangular shape, about a mile in length from north to | the Weiser and Eider, thirty ; and the lighthouse serves to direct ali ships | or sisters, as it may happen. Perhaps this arises from the traditional 
exiabited at the gallery of the New Water-colour Seciety during the past | south, and a third of a mile in width from east to west. fore the division | making for the entrance of these rivers. The greatest height of ober (upper) | feelings derived from an ancestry of bold and adventurour sea freebooters. 
peanon. of the two islands, upwards of a hundred years since, the breadth of the | land at the western side is two hundred feet above the sea level, On tho | It accounts also fer the fact that nearly the whole of the shopkeepers, 
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fi imens 
Sthe Bogiian fags borse—gne all: harnessed and fresh from the waggon ; 
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lodging-house proprietors, and others who live by mere trading, are 
either emigrants, or their progenitors, from Hamburg and the other 
points of the opposite coast. me this class he entertains the poorest 
opinion, denying them the privilege of being, what he so eagerly claims 
for himself (in the presence of foreigners), an Englishman. They 
are simple in their habits, under great fear of witchcraft, make capital 
pilots for the vessels on their coast, and entertain strong attachment 
to the privileges and customs of their craft. Any dispute arising 
amongst them is decided in the simplest and readiest manner. Their 
round brass pilot-badges are placed in a hat, the umpire proclaiming 
in favour of the owner of the first drawn of these, and his decision 
is always agreed to. They are a fine, tall, muscular race of fellows, 
and very long livers; but the hardships of their avocation destroy 
everything like good looks, so they always present an antique, pre- 
maturely aged appearanee. Deriving their principal food from the 
sea, a moderate share of success in the fisheries enables them to live 
comfortably. The annual value of the fisheries has been estimated 
at about £5000. It consists of haddocks and a superior sort of 
lobster, which are conveyed to Hamburg and Bremen, whence they 
are sent into the interior of Germany. A hundred small fishing-vessels 
are owned by the people, and they ess also some dozen larger 
ones, which make voyages to England and the Baltic ports. The soil 
is very rich, though only a few fields of corn and vegetables are cul- 
tivated, the great portion giving sustenance to sheep in summer, the 
animals living on fish in winter, and are milked every day. There 
are a few trees, and two or three spring ; but the Heligolanders pre- 
fer receiving their supplies of the flui from the clouds. 

Besides the grand ball ard concert room on the unterland the 
islanders have another on the oberland, which is patronised by the 
young men and women ; here their quaint, national dances are to be 
seen—the gay young fellows in their sailors’ costume, and the 
women in their ornamental caps and red petticoats, executing them 
with great vigour and perseverance; all passes off, however, with 
excellent order. 

The interior of a fisherman’s cottage strongly resembles an old 
Dutch painting; everything is old fashioned, massive, and clean. 
When the line-making is not about, the walls are covered with 
squares of blue and white earthenware, and rows of delf plates and 
dishes are ranged round. ‘The bed is the chief item, and the next 
in importance is a great tea-chest. At different periods of the 
year, and on certain business occasions, great feasting is held ; and 
sometimes on these days they compound a strange dish called 
“ alunbulk.” In the manufacture of this affair, which may be called a 
baked pie containing a sea-bird, large quantities of flour, butter, eggs, 
mi k, plums, and spices are used, the whole being mixed upin a pan. 

A marriage amongst these people was formerly a very curious 
piece of business, one which caused them to undergo many incon- 
veniences and expenses; and the parties, after struggling a long 
time between their love of comfort and a wish to perpetuate ol 
customs, at length decided to have them performed at a distance, 
Hamburg being generally the place preferred. The Heligolander 
gocs courting early, and his bride is often under eighteen years of 
age If he be a stout youth, and considered by the girl’s parents 
able to support her, he is looked upon with a favourable eye, and 
every assistance is afforded by them in the winning of the maid, and 
the match is soon concluded. Like the inhabitants of some of our 
mining districts, the bed is considered of the greatest importance, 
and occupies the first thought of the young couple, both this and 
the tea-chest being given by the parents of the female as her sabe 
The intrinsic value of their household riches has no inconsiderab 
share in bringing matters to a climax. The courting over, the 
maid’s consent and that of her parents obtained, the day is fixed, 
the youth going to sea no more till after the marriage. Then the 
bed and lumbering oaken chest are carried to the house of the man’s 
parents by a number of young girls, who are accordingly feasted by 
them. On the morning of the marriage the young pair are kept 
separate till a certain hour, when the father, stepping forward, de- 
mands who it is that wishes to have his daughter for a bride? The 
anxious swain answers ‘‘I wish her,” but is not allowed to be made 
happy all at once. The father selects a young unmarried girl from 
the company—any but the right one—and asks whether she is the 
object of his affection; but the young man at this juncture is con- 
ventionally allowed to exhibit impatience, and boldly demand his 
bride, who is given up to him with a prayer that he may live so as 
to be able to answer for it to both God and man, the bridegroom 
replying that he will so live with her. After the ceremony at the 
church is over the new married man hurries home to receive his wife 
at the door, and after this goes round to the houses of every one of 
the invited guests, conducting them all to the place of feasting. 
Should the poor fellow in his excited state inadvertently omit to call 
onany of the invited persons they will not come, and consider them- 
selves subjected to a great insult. The repast is on a scale of great 
profuseness, for a large amount must be distributed afterwards to 
the poorer neighbours. After the dinner the cook makes her 
appearance, going through a little pantomime with a piece of lighted 
rag, to betoken an accident to her garments: for her recompense a 
cup filled with salt is then passed round, into which each 
person sticks a piece of coin, ‘The happy pair are ac- 
companied home by their relations, singing songs all the 
way. Some of the male portion of the company wishing to 
follow them into their private apartments are vigorously repulsed by 
the bridemaids with stockings for their weapons ; more singing is 
then indulged iu, and the affair is ended. A death occurring in the 
community is also marked by some strange customs. The body is 
shrouded in white linen, embellished with black bows. All the rela- 
tions and friends of the deceased take their turn in watching by the 
body till its interment; sometimes playing in the dreary interval the 
game called ‘‘The Game of Death.” Revaced piece of coin or any other 
thing known to the playersis hid by one of the company, and the rest 
seek for it. The body is borne to the grave on the shoulders of the 
dearest'friends, Should a person be lost at sea and the body not be 
recovered, after a month of prayers every one of the funeral rites is 
nt through ; the coffin is borne to the grave, the service for the 

ead read,—everything as though a regular burial was taking place. 

In the church and school situated on the oberland High German is 
spoken, though the fishermen speak a patois. 

The English ceremony of presenting the visiting judge with a pair 
of kid gloves or some other emblem of innocence, on there being no 
malefactor to try, would often—nay, always—be enacted here, for, 
though there is a prison on the oberland, it is never occupied. 

The inhabitants of the island, 2400 in number, live on the cliff. 
They are descended from the Frieslanders, and speak, besides the 
old Friesland language, the low German ; retain their ancient dress 
and customs, and subsist chiefly by fishing and acting as pilots. They 
obtain turf, wood, vegetables, &c., from Giskinren and tpabous in 
exchange for fish, The low land has now only some fishermen’s 
huts; but when the English took possession of it, in 1807, during 
the war with Denmark, and it became the dépdt for goods which 
were ee into the Continental ports, the low land was covered 
with warehouses, and the population of the island increased to 4000. 
On the conclusion of peace in 1814 land retained possession of 
the island, probably for the sake of its double harbour, and for the 
advantages which it offers for defence, in having two wells of good 
water. ‘The English have erected batteries and a lighthouse on the 
cliff. They have a garrison and a Governor, but levy no taxes, and 
do not interfere with the internal Government, The lighthouse is 
in 44° 11’ 84" N. lat. and 7° 53’ 18” E. long, ~ 


= mere 


Tur Marcu or CrviLisaTion In Japan.—aA letter from Na- 
gasaki, in Japan, says:—‘‘ The new Emperor becomes every day more and 
more liberal tothe Europeans ; and the mandarins of the provinces, i 
of subjecting them as heretofore to all sorts of ill-treatment, display great 
regard for them. Such as are familiar with scientific subjects are eagerly 
sought after by the Japanese, who manifest the greatest desire to learn. 
You cannot imagine the intelligence which these islanders possess. If 
some European schools could be established here Japan would soon enjoy 
the benefits of Western civilisation, and would march as fast as we do in 
the path of progress. Several projects for railways are under consideration, 
and it is said that an American company will, as soon as the plans shall be 
approved of, undertake the execution of one from Jeddo, the residence of 
Emperor, to Myako, the*real capital, and residence of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. The Government proposes to establish as quickly as possible a 
flotilla of veseels charged to sail round the island, so as to establish Se, eg 
communications between the different . It also intends to establish a 


line of steamers between Nagasakiand Hong-Kong. This would be of great 
utility to European merchants in Japan, as communications with China are 
at present slow, irregular, and uncertain,” 
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IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


[The following abstract of the proceedings in both Houses of Parliament 
on Friday, August 5, appeared in our second edition last week.] 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Frinay, Aveust 5. 


Nationa Epvcation ry IneLanp.—In reply to a question from the Earl 
of Clancarty, Earl GranviLue said that the Government were ready to 
consider any suggestion which might be made for the improvement of the 
system of national education in Ireland, but he declined to give any promise 
to bring in any measure on the subject. 

Several bills on the table were forwarded a stage, and then their Lord- 
ships adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Fripay, Avueust 5. 


Cotone F, Grevitte.—The Serjeant-at-Arms) a) at the bar and 
informed the House that, pursuance to its order, Colonel F, 8. Greville was 
in custody,—The ATTORNEY-GENERAL for IRELAND said that his hon. and 
gallant friend was in Ireland on what he conceived to be an important 

ublic duty. The moment, however, that he heard he was chosen as one of 

Hull Election Committee he started from Ireland, and on his way to 
London met the Serjeant-at-Arms. He much regretted the inconvenience 
which had arisen, but he had no intention either to neglect his duty or to 
show the slightest disrespect to the House.—Sir F. Barina said the pro- 
ceedings were in accordance with an Act of Parliament, but under the 
circumstances he thought the House might be satisfied with the 
explanation which had been given, and suffer Colonel Greville to be sworn 
at the table ; and, in order that this might be done, he moved that Colonel 
Greville be released from custody on the payment of fees.—The motion was 
agreed to, and Colonel Greville was subsequently sworn at the table as a 
member of the Hull Election Committee, 


SUPPLY. 
The Report of Supply was brought up and agreed to, 


RESERVE VOLUNTEER FORCE OF SEAMEN BILL, 

On the order of the day for going into Committee on this bill, 

Lord CLarence Pacet said the bill was founded on the report of the 
Royal Commission appointed to inquire into the best mode of establishing 
a reserve for the Navy similar to that of the Militia for the Army. It pro- 
posed that 30,000 men should be enrolled for five years, receiving £5 per 
annum for such enrolment. They should be called out for twenty- 
eight days’ training every year, during which period they would receive 
non-continuance service pay. At the end of the five years it would be at 
their option to retire or to enrol themselves for a second five years. At the 
end of the ten years they would be eligible for a pension. If war shonld 
break out, they would be liable to serve in any part of the world for three 
years certain ; and if the war should not cease they would be liable to be 
called upon for two years’ extra service upon an increased pay of twopence 
per diem. The plan was purely an experiment, and the bill, therefore, left 
an immense discretion to the Admiralty, 

Mr. Linosay said the expense would be enormous, and would fail unless 
an end was put to flogging in the Navy without the intervention of a court- 
martial, and a mitigation of the whole naval code of punishments. 

Sir C. Narrer expressed his gratification at the speech of the noble Lord 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, 

Sir F. Barina bots the plan proposed the best that could be sug- 
gested, and he firmly believed that the experiment would ‘prove to be a 
successful one. 

Sir J. ELpHistone also approved of the plan as the best which had yet 
been brought under consideration. 

After some observations from Mr. Cardwell and Mr, Henley, 

The House went into Committee, but had made no progress when the 
House rose until six o'clock. 

Corrupt Compromises.—At the evening sitting the case of Dr. Michell 
was brought under consideration, and Mr. Rorpuck repeated his charge 
that he had agreed to retire from Parliament at the close of the Session on 
the corrupt compromise that the petition against him should not be pro- 
ceeded with.—Dr. Micue.. denied there was any corrupt compromise, He 


was not a rich man, and was not going to ruin himself and friends by 
defending the petition. Those petitions were, for the most part, alike, and 
charged everything, so that it would be hard if the party d were not 


caught in something. If there was blameanywhere, it was with the House, 
for leaving its members at the mercy of any one who chose to present a 
 $yag an a4 House then divided on Mr, Roebuck’s motion, that it would 

a breach of the privileges of the House on the part of any Minister of 
the Crown to confer the Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds upon any 
persons charged with corrupt practices at an election. On a division the 
motion was negatived by a majority of 214 to 30, 

‘HE Suiprinc Inrsrest.—Mr. Linpsay called attention to the state of 
the shipping interest, and asked if it was intended to adopt any measures 
to relieve shipowners from the payment of light dues, pony tolls, and 
local charges ?—Mr. M. Greson said that the subject was full of difficulty, 
because in the present state of the finances of the country the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would object to place the charge on the Consolidated 
Fund.—After some conversation the matter dropped. 

The East India Loan Bill was read a second time, 

The other orders of the day were then disposed of, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Sarturpay, Avaust 6, 


Tue CoysoLipATED FuND (APPROPRIATION) Biru.—On the order of the 
day for the second reading of this bill, Sir H. Wr.tovcHsy called the atten- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the change which had taken 
place in the relative amounts of the funded and unfunded debt. He was 
aware of the way in which the funded debt had been ually increased 
by the funding of Exchequer Bills, but what he com ed of was that 
such a oe could be carried on’ without the intervention of the autho- 
rity of the House of Commons.—The CHanceLuor of the EXCHEQUER said 
that the conversion of Exchequer Bills was within the powers granted by 
Parliament to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and it could not, therefore, 
be said to have taken place without the authority of the House of Commons. 
He admitted, however, that the powers vested by Parliament in the Finance 
Minister were too large, and that he should be brought more directly under 
the cognisance of the House of Commons. The whole subject was one 
which required revision, and he would look into it with the view of placing 
our finance regulations (which in some respects presented incongruities) on 
a better footing, so that in the next Session he might be able to propose 
some measure giving to the House a more stringent supervision of all such 
transactions. e bill was then read a second time. 

The Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854) Continuance Biil passed 
through Committee, and Mr. Clive modified the continuance clause so that 
the powers of the bill shall absolutely cease and determine on August 10, 
18 


60. 

The Dublin Police Bill was read a third time and passed. 

The Reserve Force Bill — through Committee. 

The European Troops (India) Bill was read_a second time, on the under- 
standing that the Sesretary of State for India would, on going into Com- 
mittee, make a statement on the subject. 

The Sessional Divisions Bill was withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS.—Monpay. 


The Royal assent was given by commission to a long series of public and 
private bills; and various bills on the table were advanced a stage. 


THE LATE PROPOSALS FOR PEACE. 

The Marquis of NorMaNBY urged queries upon the Government touching 
the ject of pacification transmitted to them by the Austrian Govern- 
ment previous to the preliminaries of Villafranca, and inquired whether 
there would be any objection to produce any official communication which 
had passed between the Foreign Secretary and the British Ambassador at 
Paris on the subject. The noble Lord entered into a copious detail of 
recent events and political complications connected with the affairs of 
Italy, and especially with Tuscany, and warned the Government to abstain 
from intermeddling with a controversy in which, as he judged from the 
antecedents of the present Prime Minister, their interference was more 
likely to do harm than | aise ‘ 

Lord Woprnovse explained that the only communication in which the 
English Ministers had taken part related to a French despatch transmitted 
by them to Austria, containing propositions for peace, but on which they 
had offered no opinion of their own. They acted as simple interme- 
diaries, He objected to produce a document belonging to an_extensive 
series ; and, in reference to other topics ksi g te et by Lord Normanby, 
declined to embark into a discussion so wide miscellaneous as that 
involving the whole range of the Italian controversy, as well as the con- 
duct of every European Power in relation to that question. 


The subject th Sas ee 
Various bills on ae le were advanced a stage. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Monpay. 


AFFAIRS OF ITALY.—THE CO NFERENCE. 
The orders of the day having been postponed, on the motion of Lord 


which, hout the late ni i has 
ganees Gug ore 


ference for the purpose of settling the {details of a peace 
e the Emperor of the French and the 
Emperor of Austria. The noble Lord examined in detail the ques- 
forthcoming Congress, 
had arisen or were dependent 


_ devotedly attached. 
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5) so incessantly practised by the latter State. Eulogising the 
Sey ne fr suportng lint ts eat Oates nt teoees oe 
many reasons for # g present Cal come 
on the anti-Austrian side of the ding controversy. 

ir, Kimatize concurred £2 belisving thal Ragland . 

, GLAKE con C) that ht not to tak: 

part in the pending conferences, and observed that on he oceasions of a 
similar character British diplomatists had proved themselves an: but 
skilful or successful n Nevertheless, he could not vote a 
motion which practically amouxted to a vote of want of confidence in the 
Government, as prescribing their course in anticipation of events that had 
poi transpired, and he therefore moved as an amendment the previous 
question. 

The CHance.1or of the ExcHEeQuer said the Government would have met 
the motion with a direct negative, but they accepted the indirect issue 
raised by Mr. Kinglake. The motion was not relevant—we had not been 
asked to join vt, fig sya The question was in this position : the terms 
of the would be settled by the belligerents themselves, but if we en- 
tered into a conference it would be for the p' of arranging questions 
not merely Italian, but Euro, Fabacd to pledge 

e urder circumstances 


ypean, and it was 
ment in advance as to the course they should pursu 
which had not yet arisen. He admitted the feverish desire for peace main- 
tained by the late Government, but protested against the distinction drawn 
in its favour between that Government and the present by the noble Lord. 
Neither was the lan held by Mr. Disraeli in that House consistent with 
strict neutrality, w: he declared the conduct of Sardinia was ambiguous 
and suspicious, and that of Austria one of dignified conciliation. At that 
very time Mr. Disraeli must have known the Austrian intention to address 
to Sardinia a direct summons to disarm. The attitude of the late Govern- 
ment must have tended to induce Austria to take the steps which finally 
led to the rupture of . The object of Lord Elcho was to prevent 
Fi ee engaging in a Congress, lest its views should be too favourable to 
I Mi and too hostile to Austria. Now, the idea of be toi to England 
hos: ity to Austria was preposterous and absurd; we were deeply inter- 
ested in the servation of that Power as essential to the equilibrium of 
Europe. The Italian difficulty did not lie in the present moment: it-went 
back at least to 1815, since which time, whenever the slightest attempt was 
made on the of Italy for freedom, the iron hand of Austria interposed 
and re-established all the ur of previous Governments. Hence the very 
sition of Sardinia as a free State became a standing menace to Austria. 
nder such circumstances he could notblameeither Austria orSardiniaforthe 
attitudethey had assumed. He wasconvinced that Austria wouldneverhavea 
pean supremacy in Italy. Notwithstanding the quadrilateral, with all 
e stone and mortar, and all the cannons and guns it contained, her rule 
over human hearts and minds in that portion of Italy which continued: 
subject to her must continue to be a bane not less to herself than to her 
subjects (Cheers). Those who wished for the prosperity of Austria might 
consistently wish that she were placed within limits where she might 
exercise a natural and beneficial dominion (Cheers). The noble Lord was 
now disabused of the notion that certain seven points were succeeded by 
certain three points, of which he (Mr. Gladstone) had never heard till now ; 
but the neutrality of the Government was not compromised by their con- 
duct with regard to the seven points. It would have been incurring a great 
responsibility if they had refused to convey to one of the belligerents any 
terms on which the othor was willing to put an end to the war. They care- 
fully made it known that those terms were not of their own recommenda- 
tion; and, in fact, no misunderstanding had arisen as to the functions - 
performed by her Majesty’s Government on that occasion. The noble Lord 
(Elcho) wanted to anticipate the future, and prescribe to her Majesty’s 
Government what it might be their duty to do during the recess, when he 
would be exercising himself more agreeably elsewhere. The noble Lord 
declared that non-intervention was the true policy. ‘I ask (continued the 
right hon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, taking up the blue book of Lord 
Malmesbury’s correspondence, and striking it vehemently with his right 
hand) whether that is what he means by non-interyention? (Cheers.) There 
is entreaty, speculation, argument, persuasion, and even sometimes a, little 
menace occasionally, and what rather approaches to dictation ; there is no 


actual force, there is no positive gunpowder in these , but everythin 
short of it in the shape of intervention is there (Cheers). My noble friend 
commends this book greatly. He says if it had been published. a few days 


earlier the vote that overthrew the late Government would not have been 
given. Does my noble friend know any one man in this House who voted 
against the late Government, and who would have voted for them if he had 
read this book? I know no such man; but I do know a man who voted 
favourably to the late Government on that occasion, and who would not 
pe og that vote if the blue book had been published” (Cheers and 

ughter). : ; 

Lord Excuo asked the right hon. gentleman to give the name. 

The Cuancuttor of the Excurqumr: ‘I will give my name when he names 


‘the kon. gentleman who would have gone the other way (Cheers). But I 


beg him to be satisfied with my assurance that the person ‘I allude to is an 
actual, bond fide, living individual made of flosh and blood, and not one of 
those airy phantoms that have deluded his imagination” (A laugh). As to 
the Congress, it was asked what they would do when they got there? This 
‘was a matter which belonged to the distant future, and in respect of w! 
he protested against the House of Commons usurping the functions of the 
Executive, or recording an unconditional declaration snriiioe of 
action. England had always manifested her sympathies for Italy ; had 
joined with other Powers in endeay to persuade the Pope to amelio- 
rate his Government ; and we were not now to proclaim our isolation, and 
refuse to take its part in eff good, It was said that we always dis- 
graced ourselves in congresses. He did not believe that an Englishman 
Po not = found able to nee his «0 with the representatives of other 
owers. He again proteste i ) ‘or tying the hands of 
Government to prevent the possibility of take. oing good to tag portion 
of mankind, and repressing tyranny in some of the fairest countries of the 
earth. ‘The hon. and learned gentleman has spoken of questions raised 
by this peace, and not settled. There is the dec! ion that certain Sove- 
reigns shall return to their territories: what does that mean? It has no 
authoritative construction, and for my own part I know not what it can be 
understood of necessity to mean beyond this—that the parties subscribing 
that pacification are perfectly willing that those Sover shall return, 
other circumstances permitting. If it means more—if y are to be re- 
stored by force—which my noble friend the Foreign Secretary assures you 
he understands it does not mean—then that is another reason why 
’s Government, or pre- 
t becomes the Govern- 


ople as the property of so many ducal houses, and dispose of them, their 
Foetnee their families, their posterity, irrespective _ hs will, the convie- 
an 


5 i—except 
paternal rule of the Pope; although it does hay , from circumstances 
which can neither be uted nor Gat Whenaver the fo: 
force disay from the States of the Church the throne of the Pope 
appears along with it (Cheers and laughter). To speak in seriousness— 
regarding the Pope quite aj from sectarian differences as a m in 
most eminent station, of distinguished personal virtues, and as the head of 
a great body of Christian believers, my wish would be to look upon him 
with the respect due to those united titles; but I deeply lament—I grieve 
as cordially as I could do if I had the nearest interest in evel ig that 
concerned him—when I see a Sovereign, who n:akes pretensions to represent 
in a peculiar sense the sey. of Heaven, red 1ecd to become a mendicant 
at foreign Courts, not merely for subsistence, but for the aid of military 
armaments whereby to fire and sword over the fa'r fields thet he rules, 
and to rivet on the necks of men, every one of whom, except those having 
a direct personal interest in its continuance, detests it,a yoke that is un- 
worthy of a civilised nation” (Great pied They were told nct to assist 
even if she were sincere in her efforts to obtain freedom for Italy. 
He d upon the House to reject a proposition so derogatory to the House 
and the interests of the country. f 
_Mr. 8. Fitzcrraxp rested his support of Lord Elcho’s resolution — the 
distrust which he felt in the policy of the Government, and which, he con- 
tended, their conduct had warran' He 
evasions and reticence of the AR them with ha with- 
held documents and doled out information imperfectly and relu A 
then suc ints certain to come before the 


to remark upon the 


So alpha primer pa ny 
a 
| thoroughly neutral spirit 5 4 


tions, and called on the House to reject the resolution, on the broad-prin- 

ciple that it was in to ti ‘ * 1 

prevent them from pai 

interest might demand solution. 

English Government interfered in the 

oble and subordinate function of 
concluded between the late 

igeren’ : 


Mr, M. Mines ron’ that the House was invited to pronoutice a 
positive opinion upon a hypothetical event, su! to be about to occur 
at some unknown ti under circumstances 


ies te eae the amendment, 
Mr. quoted evidence to show that the Papal States were better 
governed and more prosperous than Sardinia. a 2. 

Mr. Horsman reminded the House that the policy of Fog set had been 


canal eee tained since the cement of 1 un complica- 
tion. From the speeches and conduct of the at. ry he inferred 
Sa ey eS ee ae ee Ap 
bo. and becoming participai cont wl . reign 
Goes were now entangled. Tha’ sho 


Hi 
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gurin) recess, commit the country to a course so contrary to the 
aoe et Parliament, and the opiiaion of the public, it now behoved the 
to take all ni 8 he recom- 


House "nem to adopt Lord Mlc4c’s resolution. England, by taking part 


couk 


objected 
every circum: 


The Congress of Paris tried to settle 
hope was there of better success 


Lord J. RussEw1 suid: ‘I cannot conceive that, if my noble friend wished 
to bring the state of Italian Spend before the House, he could have pro- 
duced a motion worse fitted for the purpose than this, because his motion 
is that the Crown should be addressed with a request not to do a thin; 
which it has never been asked to do by anybody, and which i 
has not the smallest intention ot doing of its own accord (Hear, hear). 
He says, ‘Don’t go into a Congress to consider the details of the peace of 
Villafranca.’ Now, it has never been proposed, and I believe never will be, 
that such a Congress should be held; and it really seems a mockery of the 
House of Commons t> ask them to go up to the Crown with an address to 
ak the Crown not to do that which the Ministers of the Crown have never had. 


our good offices,! But as those terms were more moderate than, from the 
proclamation of the French rary obi one could have expected he would 
offer, they thought it would not be right to conceal them from the Austrian 
Government, and therefore they commissioned me to give the ir con- 
g the terms to the Austrian Minister, and I communicat em to 

him on the same night. The hon. gentleman asked what Prussia said. 
Nothing whatever, for I never spoke to Prussia on the subject (A laugh). 
He asked, also, what Russia said To that I have to give the same answer. 
Nothing whatever, for I had no communication with the Minister of Russia 
on the subject (A Leg? The Austrian Minister said it would be his duty 
to send the terms to his Government, but wished to know my idea with 
regard to it. I eaid, ‘The British Government transmit them to 
you to be sent to the Emperor of Austria; but as to offering 
any advice, we distinctly declare that we offer no advice or 
Opinion regarding them. Austria ee 4 — them, or reject 
them, as it may deem best.’ He said afterw: to me, ‘I do not 
believe my Government will accept these terms; but supposing they were 
accepted, and I got an answer saying that Austria was ready to treat on 
those terms, what then?’ I said, if that happened—if we once knew that 
Austria was ready to treat on those terms, then we would offer ourselves as 
mediators, or in any other character Austria might prefer ; and I said, ‘If 
‘ou would aad that I should speak to the Ministers of Prussia and 
ussia, and inform them of the terms, and that there would be no diffi- 
culty in proposing them as a basis of peace, Iam ready to do so’ (Hear, 
hear). I think it was our duty not to conceal from Austria that peace 
might be obtained on the terms a act (Hear), If we had refused to 
communicate those terms, and if Verona and Peschiera and Venice had 
fallen, and Austria had been obliged to make worse terms than those which 
we had been asked to transmit we would have exposed ourselves, I think, 
to severe animadversion (Hear, hear). This was on the Wednesday. On 
the Sunday I received a note from Count Apponyi, saying that his Govern- 
ment considered those propositions quite inadmissible. I do not find fault 
with the hon. gentleman for making a confusion in the story, because he 
poy has heard it very inaccurately, and has only repeated it as he 
eard it; but at that time, on that very day, a further proposal was 
made to my noble friend on a smaller number of articles, I think four, 


{ 


which the French Government requested us to communicate to Austria, 
and to communicate with a view to recommend them. My noble friend 


and I considered that question, and we resolved to ask our colleagues what 
was their opinion of that proposition. On the same evening, how- 
ever, I received from Count Apponyi the note to which I have 
referred, and accordingly, the next day, there could be no doubt 
or difficulty in the Cabinet, because we were all agreed not to 


the smallest intention, or are likely to have the smallest intention of doing. 
Well, but it may be supposed—and the right honourable gentleman the 
member for Stroud has given that leaning to the motion—that although the 
words are thus limited, the meaning is that the Crown shall be advised not 
to enter into any Congress or conference whatever on the state of Italy. 
But my noble friend who made the motion expressly disavowed that 
meaning. He said it was nothing of the kind, and that if there should be 
any advantage in considering the state of Italy during the recess, and if it 
can be done easily and successfully in Conference, he hoped the Ministers of 
the Crown may enter into that conference, and may be successful in that 
endeavour. Well, but what becomes of the motion? It is either to ask the 
Crown not to do that which has never been thought of at all, or else not to 
do that which the mover has no objection to our doing” (Hear). Lord John 
Russell considered the question of the origin of the war. The aggression 
by Austria was not ‘‘ criminal,” as Lord Derby had said; it was simply im- 

xudent. As to Sardinia, with her free institutions, she naturally became 
the refuge for Italians of all ranks driven from other States for liberal 
opinions. Thus Sardinia became the refuge of some of the highest and best 
men in Italy, some of them distinguished for their birth, rank, and 
fortune, others as men of science, literature, and genius, who were the 
ornaments of their country. It was not only justifiable, according to the 
law of nations, nut only excusable, but admirable, that the King and 
Minister of Sardinia, thus encouraged and  appoaee to, held forth that they 
were the defenders of the liberties of Italy, and if ever the time should 
come they would be ready to draw the sword in defence of the independence 
of Italy. ‘‘We are told that it was a great crime that the King of Sardinia 
should have receiged those refugees, that he should have answered addresses 
in favourable terms, and that he should even have received volunteers from 


ro to Austria terms on which she was not willing to treat. 
ose terms did not differ in substance, though they might in 
degree, from those which we had seen before, and we could never recom- 
mend to Austria terms upon which she had already declared that she would 
not treat. That was our conduct towards the Austrian Government.” In 
concluding this part of his speech, Lord John indicated how the two Empe- 
rors at Villafranca had, not from any positive knowledge, but on vague in- 
furmation, supposed, the {one that the neutral Powers were unfavourable, 
the other that Prussia was about to declare war. In conclusion, Lord John 
replied to Mr. Fitzgerald, who had accused him of “ignoring the rights of 
Sovereigns.” Ihave no belief in the doctrine, such as the University of 
Cambridge once affirmed, which gives to the Sovereign an inherent right to 
reign that no fault can alter or diminish (Hear, hear). I cannot subscribe 
to a doctrine of that kind, and if I look to the Sovereigns of Hurope I see 
many of them who could never subscribe to the doctrine that a people have 
no right, upon fault or upon offence, to declare that they will no longer give 
their obedience to a Sovereign who has not afforded them , giboronane and 
who has rightly forfeited their allegiance. To take the latest instance first: 
the King of the Belgians owes his crown to a popular revolution. Such, too, 
though at a more remote date, is the foundation of the right of the King of 
Holland, who owes his throne to a popular revolt against the Crown of 
Spain. Such is the foundation of the right of the King of Sweden, to whose 
crown there is even now a pretender. Such, in fact, is the right of the 
Emperor of the French to his throne Ce hear). If the right of 
legitimacy were to prevail, who but the Duke of Bordeaux could claim 
the allegiance of the people of France? and yet they pay no allegiance to 
him, but yield their willing submission to the Emperor who now rules over 
them. Such, likewise, is the foundation of the right of our own dynasty 
ees). Our Sovereign can claim no right superior to that derived 


other States. At the same time, when I look at ees I find that there 
‘was once a Prince who received refugees from a State that was not his own, 
who received them of all kinds and all professions—that some of them he 
furnished with arms—that others he encouraged by his favour, that he 
even sent a special Envoy to this country, who was desired to communicate 
with the discontented, and to give them hopes that there would be an invasion ; 
and the difference between the case of that Prince and the case of the King* 
of Sardinia is that the King whom that Prince came to overthrow was the 
father-in-law of the Prince who overthrew him (Hear, hear). And yet the 
Prince who acted in this way, who conimitted all those offences for which 
the King of Sardinia is now held w 
deliverer, and I have no doubt that 
t drunk to his gl rtal mem 
in 


had offered to guarantee Sardinia for five years against attack by Austria, 
a guarantee which appears to me the most dangerous and impracticable 
any Minister ever proposed; because I admit, though I think there were 
great excuses for them, the faults of Sardinia in fostering the discontent 
which prevailed in other parts of Italy; but if had once got a 
guarantee from Great Britain there would have been no end to these pro- 
vocations, monthly, weekly, and daily going on, till at length Austria 
would have said she could bear it no longer, and that she must march an 
army in to put an end toit; and then, although you might admit the 
conduct of Sardinia to be wrong, you would be bound to employ your fleets 
and armies to pretect her against an attack from Austria. That was the 
wise and cautious guarantee which the late Ministry proposed ; and now 
the hon. gentleman comes to preach to me about the ‘ of giving 
guarantees, and about the rash and imprudent advice I may give.” Lord 
John Russell here defended the censure of the Administration of the Roman 
States contained in his despatch to Lord Bloomfield, ‘‘The hon. gentleman 
wishes to know something with regard to the Duchies. All I can sa; 
on that subject is to repeat what I formerly said—that there is an ambi- 
guous and somewhat obscure article regarding it in the preliminaries of 
peace, Perhaps it may be explained by what takes place in the Conference 
at Zurich. But we have reason to believe that neither the Emperor of the 
French nor the Emperor of Austria means to use force in order to obtain 
the restoration of Grand Duke of Tuscany. The Em; of the French 
has more than once intimated this view of the case ; and, from a despatch 
I have received to-day, it appeara that the Austrian Minister for Foreign 
airs declares his belief that, with some patience, the people of Modena 
and Tuscany will be glad of their own accord to receive their former Sove- 
reigns. Well, if they do so, her be eee Government can have no objec- 
tions ; but I must say, on the other hand, that, if a change of purpose were 
to take place, and the Sovereigns were to attempt to use ‘force, it would be 
the source of unfortunate troubles in rigs OE it would be the commencement 
and no one could say what would be the evils, the out- 
I umstances. To such a course 

Jor 


‘om the decision of the Parliament and people of Great Britain that the 
throne was forfeited by the house of Stuart in consequence of their viola- 
tion of the rights of the people and their withdrawing from the country 
over which they reigned. If such isthe case in Italy, is Italy to be the only 
country the people of which are not to exercise this power? (Hear, hear.) 
With respect to our conduct in these matters, I have no wish to interfere 
prematurely or to keep up a constant intervention in the affairs of other 
nations, butat the same time I cannot forget the history of my country. I 
cannot be blind to her greatness, nor can I forget her duties. She has 
duties to Europe, as she has duties to her own people. Icannot believe in 
that at which my right hon. friend the member for Stroud seemed to hint— 
a new fantastic policy by which this country should separate herself, as it 
Was supposed to doin Roman times, from the whole world, and attend 
merely to her internal affairs. I believe that if she did that, if she forgot 
her duties, if she refused her advice and her counsels, when that advice and 
thore counsels uired, while in the first instance her conduct would 

e inj g tions, while in the second it would lead to es 


(Cheers). ea Se. ast 

Mr. Disrart, replying to Mr. Gladstone, defended himself from the 
charge of having violated neutrality by the expressions he had used in 
reference to Austria and Sardinia. He had said nothing that was not 
warranted by the facts and justified by the statements of our own Ambas- 
sador. He had always done full justice to Sardinia, but could any one 
deny that her conduct for the two years after the Crimean war was ambi- 


| guous and perplexing? As to his praise of Austria, that Power had up to 


the time when he had spoken, as criticised, always deferred to our advice. 
As to the hopes of peace he had expressed, he had on the night referred to 
just received a telegram saying that France had urged Sardinia to disarm, 
and that Count Walewski was sanguine of the result. ‘‘ Now, Sir, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has to-night addressed himself not to the real 
question before the House ; he has made a most eloquent and able speech, 
but entirely evaded the particular question under consideration (Hear). He 
has considered every point connected with Italy except the one we are now 
called upon to decide (Hear, hear). He has poured forth a flood of romantic 
rhetoric upon a subject very susceptible of such a display; but that is not 
the question we have to decide. He has indeed frankly placed his Italian 
policy before the House; he has admitted that he entirely disapproves of 
the settlement made forty-five years ago. I cannot venture to go into such 
a question. It would be absurd to treat it on what is practically the last 
night of the Session (Hear, hear). But it is very important that we should 
to-night learn from a Minister of the Crown, and from one of such autho- 
rity, that he entertains on this subject views so large and so decided, and 
which must influence him in the counsels he offers to his Sovereign. If 
thege views are shared by his colleagues, and are the predominant opinion 
in the Cabinet, then we arrive at the question before us. Is it to carry that 
policy into effect? Isit to put an end to the settlements made forty-five 
years ago that you are now prepared to go into a congress? Is that your 
policy? Do you believe the preliminaries of Villafranca are likely to be 
moulded or modified raayt ba’ influence in a manner that ean carry your 
new policy into effect ?” ter pointing out the many practical difficulties 
that were sure to arise, Mr. Disraeli defended the offered guarantee of the 
late Government to Sardinia against Austrian attack. It was a guarantee 
not likely to be ever fulfilled; for Austria was not likely to attack, and 
Sardinia, by disarming, would cease to annoy Austria. Lord John Russell 
had given every information respecting his part in the communication 
between France and Austria, except what they wanted to know—namely, 
whether the Government approved of that communication or not. Coming 
to the question of a Congress, he argued strongly against our engaging in 
it, as we should either do nothing, or violate the pues of non-interven- 
tion. As for the nation itself, it touched the most vi uestion of consti- 
tutional right, and it was one, therefore, which ought not to be introduced 
at the very close of the Session. The House could not then do justice to 
the subject, and he therefore trusted that Lord Elcho would consider his 
object attained by the debate, and not press his motion to a division. He 
only besought Lord Palmerston, for the sake of their quiet during the vaca- 
tion, to leave the Pope alone. ‘‘I remember the confusion which the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) created on this subject one autumn; but I do trust 
that the noble Lord will feel that it is much better to leave his Holiness in 
the position which he now occupies under the treaty of Villafanca, than to 


“pursue that measure of reformation which he has so often recommended 


being 

than for it ; 

by which the peace of Ii 
men for Horsham has 


war, 
if fortune should favour the arms pro . I listened 
to those statements, and I A eit ae Loses a ey 
be make peace ai 
consideration of ast terms of oeace should 
e one day a written piece of paper con- 
‘the wish of his Government that 
4 under the sanction of the 
ja ; and he said he felt assured, 
of it, that those were terms 
However, he said enough to 
istri: of the 
Council 
it hy 


on the part of Austria was accompanied by a notice that war, would be 


(Hear, hear). What has alarmed me most is the adhesion which has been 
given by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the noble Lord’s crusade. The 
right hon. gentlemen says the Pope would really excercise much greater 
influence if he were deprived of his temporal dominions. That is exactly 
the argument by which Dissenters always propose to despoil the Churc 

Only take away allits endowments, and depend upon it its influence woul 

be .greatly increased (Hear, hear). Let the Em be left to carry out 
thelr own terms of peace ; if they failed, and we should be called in, depend 
upou it we shall interfere with much more effect, and be the more able to 
secure the ce of Europe and that general civilisation which we all so 


much prize” (Cheers), 

tech Picwcanee bore testimony to the candour with which Mr. 
Disraeli had admitted the inadvisability of Lord Blcho’s motion. He had 
not been so successful in answeving the observations of the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer respecting the definition of neutrality. The Chancellor of 


the Exchequer had quoted expressions of Mr. Disraeli used on the day 
before the dissolution of Parliament, when he spoke of the ambiguous con- 
duct of Sardinia, and the dignified concessions of Austria. At that very 
time the right hon. gentleman was in possession, and had been for two 
days, of the message sent by Austria to Turin, which Lord Derby declared, 
at the Lord Mayor’s dinner, put Austria in the — of a criminal. 
Austria then demanded that Sardinia singly should 

and English Govemments had proposed a general disarmam 


declared in three days in the event of a refusal 3 and this musth: 


known to Mr. Disraeli. He had asked whether Lord John Tomsk bean 


F tL had 
expressed any approbation of the terms contained in the paper en 
him by the French Government. When the noble Lord saw that Coe 5 


expressly declared that ho would signify no approbation of it, bu 
ony forward it to the Austrian Government. The inference was sad 
that, had the English Government a proved those terms, the Emperor of 
France would not have agreed to the treaty of Villafranca (Hear, hear), 
With reference to the motion before the House, he thought the terms most; 
extraordinary. Because the Government of England had done all in their 
nee to prevent the war, they were not to be allowed to enter into a con- 
erence for settling the terms of peace. That wasa non sequitur Hear, hear), 
The only inference from the resolution was that the treat; "f Villa franca 
was most objectionable, and that it was contrary to the honour and 
interests of England to have anything to do with those who had agreed on. 
that troaty (Hear, hear). The neble Lord (Hlcho) said he had drawn the 
resolution himself; it was to be regretted that he had not taken some 
advice uponit. It wassaid by Mr. Disraeli that they were proposing to go. 
into conference to upset the treaties of 1815. They were not proposing to. 
go into conference at all (Hear). It had simply been intimated to us that 
‘we may receive a proposal to go into conference, provided the other Powers 
concerned wereready todo so,and would like us to join them (Hear, hear), Many 
changes had been made in the treaty of Vienna, in regard to Poland, and 
also in regard to Cracow; and the transfer of Lombardy to Sardinia was 
not a greater change than those. Before the war began they advocated a 
conference, the object of which would have been to maintain the treaty: 
rights of Austria, But those rights had been abrogated by the war (Hear), 
Gentlemen opposite seemed to imagine that the Government would Picey 
into the conference with the view of still further reducing the poasessions 
of Austria in Italy. He had always thought that the Ttaflan possessions of 
Austria were a source of military weakness and moral injury to her. She 
was regarded as the supporter of all the misgovernment to whieh Italy was 
exposed. He had expressed this opinion fifteen years ago. ‘I believe that 
opinion to be a sound one ; but it is one thing to hold an opinion, and an- 
other for a Government to enter into measures for the purpose of violently 
changing arrangemonts which are the foundation of treaties that form the 
basis of the European system (Hear, hear), Still, if an opportunity should 
be presented to the British Government of doing good to Italy by means of 
a conference, if by their advice and suggestions they should be able to 
confer lasting benefits upon the Italian people and thereby add security to 
the poace of Europe—in that case they would not be justifiable if they 
refused to join in a conference with the other Powers (Hear, hear), The 
right hon. gentlemen the member for Bucks asks us whether we are going 
to deal with the Pope and the King of Naples. It is not likely that 
questions of that sort would be discussed in a conference. We 
know that advice has already been given to the Pope to reform 
his Government, and so remove that discontent the existence 
of which compels him to maintain in Rome and elsewhere foreig 
troops to support his authority. A statesman, whose name I target, 
once remarked that it is an unpleasant thing for a Sovereign to sit upon 
bayonets (A laugh). The Pope is now in that disagreeable position, but I 
hope he will of his own accord select a more soft and solid support for his. 
person and Government (Cheers and laughter). [ trust, then, that the 
House will not support the motion which my noble friend has submitted to 
its consideration, The hon, and learned member for Bridgewater has met 
it ina most indulgent manner, 1 should have been perfectly prepared to 
give it a direct negative, for it is wrong in its form, its substance, and its 
opportunity, tending to fetter the discretion of the advisers of the Crown on 
some future occasion, and under circumstances which are at present un- 
known, because they are not in existence; but Iam content to vote with 
the hon, and learned member for Bridgewater for the previous question” 
(Hear, hear). 

coh a brief reply from Lord HicHo, who consented not to press his 
motion, 

The *‘ previous question” was voted without a division, and the House 
passed to the other orders of the day. 


OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


THE HON. R. WINDSOR CLIVE, M.P. 
Tur Hon. Robert Windsor Clive, M.P. for South Shropshire, died on the 4th 
inst., at his town house, 7, John-street, Berkeley-square. The hon. gentle- 
man had been in indifferent health since the last general election, and was. 
unable, from illness, to attend in the House of Commons in the division on 
the Marquis of Hartington’s amendment tothe Address, which led to the over- 
throw of the Earl of Derby’s Government. The Hon. Mr. Clive was the eldest 
son of the late Colonel the Hon. Robert Henry Clive, M.P., of Oakley Park, 
Balop, by his wife, Harriet, present Baroness Windsor, and was grandson 
of Edward, first Karl of Powis, and great-grandson of the first and great Lord, 
Clive. He was born on the 25th of May, 1824, and married, on the 25th of 
October, 1852, the Lady Mary Selina Louisa Bridgeman, youngest daughter 
of George Augustus, present Warl of Bradford, by which lady he leaves, 
with three daughters, a son, Robert-George, born on the 27th of August, 
1857, who is now heir-apparent to the barony of Windsor. 


THE REV. TEMPLE FRERE. 
Tue Rey. Temple Frere, M.A., Canon of Westminster, who died at his 
rectory of. Sheen near Diss, Norfolk, on the Sth ult., was a sciom 
8 pate eecre, and was the fifth and youngest son of, ‘ 

f , Hsq., of Roydon, Norfolk, and Finningham, Suffolk, High Sheriff of 
Suffolk in 1776, and M.P. for Norwich. He was born in 1781, and took his 
B.A. degree at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1802, as eighth junior optime. 
migrating afterwards to Downing College, of which his kinsman, Serjean 
Frere, was Master. He was ordained Deacon in 1804, and Priest in 1805, and 
in 1820 he was appointed tothe family living of Roydon, near Diss, which he 
held till his decease. He was also Rector of Finningham and Burston. He 
owned the greater part of Diss, and he was an active and able magistrate 
for the Diss division. He was at one time Chaplain to the House of 
Commons, and was appointed toa canonry at Westminster in November, 1838. 
Canon Frere was remarkable for his business-like habits, and is said to 
have improved the Westminster Abbey estates in value considerably. The 
Rey. Canon married, in 1816, Jane, eldest daughter of the Lord Chief Baron 
Sir Richard Richards, and had issued four sons and three daughters. Mr, 
Frere’s eldest brother was the late Right Hon. John Hookham Frere, F.R.8., 
the colleague of Canning in the Anti-Jacobin; the Canon’s nephew, and 
present representative of the family, is George Edward Frere, Esq., F.R.8., 
of Roydon Hall, Norfolk. 


New &cnoors at Cornwoon, Sours Drvon,—These schools, 
recently opened, were erected principally at the cost of Lady Rogers, 
of Blackford, on a site given by Mrs. Brad, of Delamore. On the opening 
day the Rev. F. W. Gray conducted service at Cornwood Church, before a 
crowded congregatlon. The children afterwards, to the number of nearly 
one hundred and fifty, were regaled with tea, and presented with suitable 
books by Sir Frederick Rogers, Bart. Later in the day the whole company 
attended in the beautiful grounds at the back of Blachford, where games 
amongst the children terminated the evening. The building, nearly one 
hundred feet in length, has been erected from designs by Mr. Alfred 
Norman, of Devonport, architect, and comprise a large school-room, with a 
class-room, with bell-turret at the east end, and a master’s house at the 
westend, The walls are of granite of varied colour, from the neighbouring 
moors. The chimneys and the sides and heads of the windows are of 
beautiful grey and cream coloured firebricks, the gift of the Earl of Morley, 
They are from the china clay works at Blackalder, in the neighbouring 
parish of Shaw, which have been developed and brought to their presenti 
perfection by Mr, Phillips, the energetic and successful manager. 


Layine THE First Stonz or tax New District Caurca or 
Sr. Mark, Reicare.—The want of church accommodation being much feltin 
this populous and increasing neighbourhood, a meeting of the clergy and 
inhabitants was some months ago convened to discuss the possibility of 
obtaining funds for the erection of a church and parsonage-house, many 
of the gentlemen present poe to contribute liberally, and a plot of 
ground being given by 8. Relf, Esq., the undertaking was considered 
practicable, anda committee was formed to carryit out, W. W. Saunders, Bsq , 
of Hillfield, Reigate, being voted chairman. Mr. Sidney Field, of the firm 
of Field and Hilton, Victoria-street, Westminster, was Piper architect, 
and requested to furnish a design in accordance with the requirements of 
the committee. Earl Somers consented to lay the first stone of the 
building, and it was arranged that the ceremony should take place on 
Saturday, the 30th ult. A large platform was erected under a marquee for 
the accommodation of spectators. On the arrival of Harl Somers, accom- 
panied by the neighbouring clergy and churchwardens, and the gentlemen 
of the committee, the Hundredth Psalm was sung bg Po children of the 

arish schools, and prayers read by the Rev. J. C. Wynter (Rural Dean), 
ctor of Gatton. The architect then read the inscription, which, with the 
coins of the year, was placed in the bottle and deposited under the stone. 
Mr. Carruthers, the builder, handed a silver trowel to Earl Somers, who 
spread the mortar. As the stone was being lowered the seventeenth verse 
of the Ninetieth Psalm was read :—‘‘ And the glorious Majesty of the Lord 
our God be upon us: prosper thou the work of our hands upon us, 18) 
prosper thou our handywork.” Warl Somers then appropriately addressed 
the assemblage, and the ceremony was concluded with a hymn and 
prayer. The church is to be Gothic in the early decorated style, and will 
contain 700 sittings, 300 of which will be free. The cost, together with 
the parsonage-house adjoining, will be about £5000. The Rev. Arthur 
Cazenove, af exetee College, Oxford, will be the a oe coo, 

Saturday last being the birthday of his Roy: ghness Prince 
Alfred Trnest Albert, ae son of her Majesty, the bells of the various 
church steeples in the metropolis rang forth merry peals, and the flags were 
hoisted at Somerset House, the Admiralty, and other Government dae 

At the Liverpool Court of Passage, on Saturday, a commerce 
traveller Paste Hobest Simpson recovered £150 from the London and 
North-Western Railway Company, he having been run over in Liverpool by 
one of the company’s parcel-vans, 
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MARVELS OF THE PRE-ADAMITE CREATION. 


Covtp we but see the productions of our country as they once really 
existed—could we travel kwards into the vanished past, as we car de- 
scend into the start that contain their remains, po walk out into the 
woods, or along the seashores of old Oolitic Scotland—we should be greeted 
by a succession of marvels strange beyond even the conceptions of the 
, or at least only equalled by the creations of him who, in his adven- 
urous song, sent forth the Lady Una to wander over a fairy land of dreary 
wolds and trackless forests, whose caverns were haunts of dragons and 
satyrs, and its hills the abodes 
Of dreadful beasts, that. when they drew to hande, 
Half-fiying and half-floating, in their haste, 
Did with their largen«ss measure o'er much lande, 
And made wide shadow under bulksome waist, 
As mountain doth the valley overcaste ; 
And trailing scaly tails did rear afore 
Bodies of monstrous, horribill, and vaste. 

Let us, however, ero we part for the evening, adventure a short walk 
into the wilds of the Oolite, in that portion of space now occupied on the 
surface of the globe by the north-eastern hills of Sutherland, where they 
abut on the precipitous Ord. We stand on an elevated wood-covered 
ridge, that on the one hand overlooks the blue sea, and descends on the 
other towards a broad river, beyond which there spreads a wide 
exp nse of a mountainous, forest-covered country. The higher and more 
distant hills are dark with pines; and save that the sun, already low in 
the sky, is flinging athwart them his yellow light and gilding, high over 
shaded dells and the deeper yalleys, cliff, and copse, and bare mossy sum- 
mit, the general colouring of the baekground would be blue and cold. 
But the ray falls bright and warm on the rich vegetation around us— 
ferns, trees, and tall club mosses, and graceful palms, and the strangely- 
proportioned cycadacemw, whose leaves seem fronds of the bracken fixed 
upon decapitated stumps; and along the banks of the river we see tallin- 
tensely-green hedges of the feathered equisetacew. Browncones and 
withe spiky leaves strew the ground, and scarce a hundred yards 
away there is a noble Araucarian, that raises, sphere-like, its proud head 
more than a hundrad feet over its fellows, and whose trunk, bedewed 
with odoriferous balsam, glistens to the sun. The calm stillness of the 
a‘r makes itself faintly audible in the drowsy hum of insects; there is a 
gorgeous light-poised dragon-fly darting hither and thither through the 
minuter gnatlike groups; it settles for a moment on one of the lesser 
ferns, pall small insectivorous creature, scarce larger than a rat issues 
noiselessly from its hole, and creeps stealthily towards it. 

But there is the whirr of wings heard overhead, and lo! a monster 
descends, and the little mammal starts back into its hole. ‘Tis a winged 
dragon of the Oolite, a carniverous reptile, keen of eye and sharp of tooth, 
and that to the head and jaws of the crocodile adds the neck of a 
bird, the tail of an ordinary mammal, and that floats through the air on 
leathern wings resembling thoze of the great vampire bat. We have seen, 
in the minute, rat-like creature, one of the two known mammals of this 
vast land of the Oolite—the insect-eating Amphitheriwm; and in the flying 
reptile one of its strangely-organised Pterodactyls. But hark! what sounds 
are these? Tramp, tramp, tramp—crash, crash. Tree-fern and club- 
moss, cyeas and zamia, yield to the force and momentum of some immense 
reptile, and the colossal Jgvanodon breaks through. He is tall as the 
tallest elephant, but from tail to snout greatly more than twice as long; 
bears, like the rhincceros, a short horn on his snout; and has his jaws 
thickly implanted with saw-like teeth. But, though formidable from his 
great weight and strength, be possesses the comparative inoffensiveness of 
the herbivorous animals; and, with no desire to attack, and no necessity to 
defend, he moves slowly onward, deliberately munching as he passes the 
succulent stems of the cycadacew. The sun is fast sinking, and, as the 
light thickens, the reaches of the neighbouring river display their frequent 
diniples, and ever and anon long scaly backs are raised over its surface. 
Its numerous croccdileans are astir ; and now they quit the stream, and 
we kee its thick hedge-like lines of equisetacese open and gain close, as they 
rustle through, to scour, in quest of prey, the dank meadows that line 
its banks. There are tortoises that will this evening find their protecting 
armour of carapace and plastron all too weak, and close their long lives 
of centuries. 

And now we saunter downwards to the shore, and see the ground- 
swell breaking white in the calm against ridges of coral scarce less white. 
The shores are strewedwith shells of pearl—the whorley Ammonite and 
the Nautilus; and amid the gleam of ganoidal scales, reflected from the 
green depths beyond, we may see the phosphoric trail of the Belemnite, 
and its path is over shells of strange form and name—the sedentary 
Grypbwa, the Perna, and the Plagiostoma. But lo! yet another monster, 
A snake-like form, surmounted by a crocodilean head, rises high out of 
the water within yonder coral ledge, and the fiery sinister eyes peer 
inquiringly round, as if in quest of prey. The body is but dimly 
seen; but it is short and bulky compared with the swanlike neck, 
and mounted on paddles instead of limbs, so that the entire creature, 
wholly unlike anything which now exists, has been likened to a boa- 
constrictor threaded through the body of a turtle. We have looked upon the 
Plesiosaurus. And now, outside the ledge there is a huge crocodilean head 
raised ; and a monstrous eye, huger than that of any other living creature— 
for its measures a full foot across—glares upon the slimmer and less power- 
ful reptile, and in an instant the long neck and small head disappear. 
That monster of the immense eye—an eye so constructed that its focus can 
be altered at will, and made to comprise either near or distant objects, and 
the organ itself adapted either to examine miscroscopically or to explore as 
a pcr. Being another be-paddled reptile of the sea, the Jehthyosaurus, or 
fish-lizard. 

But the night comes on, and the shadows of the woods and rocks deepen ; 
there are uncouth sounds along the beach and in the forest; and new 
monsters of yet stranger shape are dimly discovered moving amid the un- 
certain gloom. Reptiles, reptiles, reptiles—flying, swimming, waddling, 
walking ;—the age is that of the cold-blooded, ungenial reptile; and, save 
in the dwarf and inferior forms of the marsupials and insectivora, not one 
of the honest mammals has = appeared. And now the moon rises in 
clouded majesty ; and now her red wake brightens in one long strip tho 
dark sea; and we may mark where the Cetiosaurus, a sort of reptilian 
whale, comes into view as it crosses the lighted track, and is straightway 
lost in the gloom. But the night grows dangerous, and these monster- 
haunted woods were not epstres for man. Let us return, then, to the safer 
and better furnished world of the present time, and to our secure and quiet 
homes.—WMiller's Sketch-Book of Popu'ar Geology. 


Tam Empress or Russia anp HER Cow.—“ Luke Nott had 
an order for two cows from England, one for a nobleman and the other for 
the Empress of Russia, but the Royal cow died on the passage, and the 
worst had to he led to the palace for inspection. ‘ Why,’ asked the 
Empress, ‘ are three teats so large and one so small?’ ‘Ié’s all correct, 
please your Majesty,’ said the ever-ready Luke, ‘ three are for the milk and 
the little one for the cream.’ ‘Indeed!’ was the reply, and nothing more 
wasfaid. “ But,” as Mr. Kerby used to remark, *‘ I stood fairly trembling to 
hear the fellow tell such a wilfullee. Many had been sent off to Siberia 
for Jess; and it was all that Mr Kirby himself could once do, even while he 
basked in the Royal sunshine, to persuade the guards that the porter-bottle 
which burst in his pocket as he was smuggling it into the palace for one of 
the Princes was not the prohibited liquor of hated Britain, but only ‘frisky 
beer.’ "=" Silk and Scarlit,” by The Druid. 


Jack Tar’s Passton For Topacco.—Fairholt’s “ History of 
Tobacco” supplies us with the following amusing illustration of the sailor’s 
passion for tobacco, in a letter from a tar afloat to his brother ashore; the 
ingenuousness with which Jack avows his preference for pigtail over a clean 
shirt is exquisitely humorous :—** Gravesend, March 24,1813. Dear Brother 
Tom,—This comes hopein 40 find you in good health as it leaves me safe 


anckored here yesterday at four p.m, arter a pleasant voyage tolerable short 
and a few squalls. Dear Tom hopes to find poor old father stout and am 
Phos out of cay an Sights of pigtail at Gravesend, but unfortunately not 

t for a dog to chor. Dear Tom, Captains boy will bring you this and put 


pigtail in his pocket when bort. Best in London at the Black Boy in 7 diles 
where go ask for best pigtail—pound a pigtail wili do and am short of 
shirts.. Dear Tom as for skirts only took 2 whereof one is quite wored out 
and tother most but don’t forget the pigtail as I a’n't had a quid to chor 
never since Thursday. Dear Tom, as for the shirts Pease size will do only 
lovger. I likes um long, got one at present—best at Tower-hill and cheap, 
but be particler to go to seven diles for the pigtail at. the Black Boy, and 
dear Tum acks for pound best pigtail, and let it be good. py, boy will 
yut the pigtail in his pocket, he likes pigtail so ty it up. Dear Tom shall 
be up about Monday there or thereabouts. Notso particular for the shirt as 
the present can be washed, but doa’t forget the pigtail, without fail, so am 
your loving brother, T. P.—P.S. Don't forget the pigtail.” 


Coat Mines —The Inspectors of Coal Mines have just made 
their official reports. That of Mr. C. Morton (to December, 1858) informs 
the public that while the number of working collieries has augmented 
dwwing the last eight years from 260 to 880, yet the loss of life was smaller 


Jast year than in any corresponding period of time since 1850: In 1858, _ 


forty-two fatal mining accidents happened in Mr Morton's district, seven 
of which were due to the explosion of firedamp (carburetted hydrogen 
gas) and suffocation by chokedemp (carbonic acid gas). The mortal 
injuries inflicted by falls of roof and coal in the pits are still far too 
numerous, and ms gp poe than half the melancholy catalogue of fatal 
occurrences recor ds thened experience tends to confirm Mr. Morton in 
the soundness of his sentiments relative to the now generally recognised 
need of better echolastic teaching, intellectual and moral training, and 
scientific culture, combined with practical knowledge, as well for the 
benefit ‘and efficiency of mining fgg pein as of workpsople. The 
means of promoting this object Mr. Morton suggests in detail. The 

of other inspectors, ten in number (to December, 1858), are embodied in a 
blue book of 100. pages, just issued. Mr. M. Dunn, the inspector of the 
districts of Northumberland, Cuniberland and Durham, is glad to observe 
the absence of any general explosion or other general calamity ; a continu- 
onsly improving policy is characteristic of the district, and the deaths, for 
the most cpa et been the result of eithor sheer accident or the incautious 
conduct of individuals. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, BELFAST, DIOCESE OF 
MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 


Ir is very interesting te watch the progress of the Church at the 


' remotest corners of the earth. The little town of Belfast, containing 


im) 


j 


a Ba gwemen of about 1800—one-half of whom, at least, belong to 
er communions—is situated nearly midway between Adelaide, in 
It comes, 


South Australia, and Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 


ST, JOHN’S CHURCH, BELFAST, DIOCESE OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 


ecclesiastically, under the jurisdiction of the Right Reverend Charles 
Perry, D.D., Bishop of Melbourne, atthough it is 200 miles from his 
residence. About fifteen years ago the handful of people who then 
dwelt in huts and little cottages there reared a small building of 
wood, in which the people met on Sundays, anda layman read the 
liturgy of the Church. ‘Thus an interest was early established, and 
it has kept on growing. ‘The first gentleman ordained to the 
ministry of the Church, by the Bishop of Melbourne, immediately 
after his arrival from England in 1848, was the first and present 
Incumbent of this parish, the Venerable Thomas H. Braim, D.D, 
who is likewise Archdeacon of Portland. During his long incum- 
bency, aided by the hearty co-operation of the people, the little 
wooden building was added to again and again, until, when it began 
to show signs of decay, the inhabitants, with becoming zeal and 

raiseworthy liberality, determined on the erection of the large and 
bandabnie urch of which we give an Engraving. 

The building is in the form of a Latin cross, and consists of a 
nave, a fine deep chancel, and transepts. The breadth of the main 
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DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN HALIFAX PARK, é 
building is about 36 feet, and the length about 103 feet. The length 


is about 80 feet. The beight of the walls is 22 feet, and the apex 
bailding is the Early English, or Lan 
Gothic, and it is, we believe, the purest specimen in the colony. The 
nave is lighted by eight double lancet windows, four on either side, 
and each of the transepts by four single lancet windows. Besides these 
there are four great windows—one at each extremity of the tran- 
septs, one ps digeircone, tae es doorway and a neatly-painted | 
window at the e ty of the chancel. e ceiling is open, the 
framework corresponding with the general styleof the building—a fea- 
ture of Gothic architecture which modern innovation teo often affects 


from the extremity of the northern to that of the southern Rime 1 
feet. The style of the cet 


to condemn, but which adds much more to architectural beauty than 
the most elaborate efforts of the stucco artist. The mullions and 
arches of the windows are executed in Mevic stone, which forms » 
pleasing contrast with the blue stone of the walls. The font is.a 
7 bandsome one, the gift of H. Flower, . 

‘o the praise of the people of Belfast be it said that in the erec- 
tion of church, a most excellent parsonage, a schoolhouse for 
boys, girls, and infants, a sum of £10,000 has been expended. They. 
are by no means a wealthy people, for they are but struggling with 
the difficulties attending a settlement in a far-off and remote place. 

After using every exertion, their onward progress is impeded, and 
their efforts to help others retarded, by a debt of about £800 on ac- 
count of the parsonage and church. ictoria has ever been a most 
loyal colony, and has shown her sympathy again and again in all the 
struggles of the mother country. It is therefore confidently hoped 
that wealthy Churchmen at home, and old colonists living in England, 
in the enjoyment of the success with which God blessed their exer- 
tions, will help so deserving an object by enabling the committee to 
clear off the comparatively small sum which they now owe. 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received to the credit of ‘‘The 
Church Fund, Victoria,” by the secretaries of the Society for Chris- 
tian Knowledge and for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts; and by the Bank of Australasia, and the London and West- 
minster Bank. ‘To the above appeal the Archdeacon would poer- 
sonally express a hope that any of his old school or college com- 
paniops whom God has prospered, and who may remember him after 
an expatriation of a quarter of a century, will help him in extricating 
this parish from debt. 


DRINKING-FOUNTAIN IN THE PEOPLE'S PARK, 
HALIFAX. 


A BEAUTIFUL drinking-fountain, a present from Mr. Joseph Thorp, 
has just been placed in Halifax Park. It was executed at Mrs. 
Maewr’s establishment, Leeds, from designs by Mr. John Hogg, 
architect, of Halifax. The fountain is in the form of a pedestal, 
consisting of base, die, cornice, &c. ; in each of the four sides of the 
die is a semicircular niche, containing an urn of beautiful design, 
from which a continual stream of water flows into an ornamental 
bowl, projecting from the sides of the die, having a water-pipe 
attached to conduct the overflow into a drain. The cornice is 
enriched with waterleaves, and arched over the semicircular head of 
the niches; and the whole is surmounted with a globe or ball, with 
floriated metalterminal, having a band around. On two sides of the 
base are the words, ‘‘Presented by Joseph Thorp ;’ and in the 
circular heads of two of the niches are the words, ‘‘ Thank God for 
water ;” and “‘ Water is best.’’ On the band round the globe are the 
words, “ All ye that are athirst come and drink.” The fountiin is 
about ten feet high. It has been placed on the eastern side of the 
park, in the position previously occupied by the sundial, which, it 
is understood, is to be placed on the terrace, in front of the pavilion. 
A cup of horn, with a rim of metal, is to be attached to each side of 
the plain work of the fountain, suspended by a chain, 


British _Enterprise—SovutH AmMERtIcA.—It is quite a relief to 
find evidence of progress amidst the stories of useless butcheries and 
destruction which are the staple communications from the Republics of 
South America. Even there, however, English enterprise can revive the 
life and prosperity which the natives are continually destroying. From 
Monte Video we are informed by the Brazilian mail that three English gen 
tlemen and one Spanish have purchased a considerable tract of land, called 
Fray Bentos, situated about eighty miles from the point where the Paraguay 
falls into the great estuary of La Plata, and, with the sanction and support 
of the Monte Videan Government, have begun building a town there, to be 
called Independencia. There is already a considerable trade in the neigh- 
bourbood, but the town on the opposite bank of the river is destitute of a 
good harbour, while there is an excellent one in Fray Bentos, and great 
means of improving the trade with the town opposite and the surrounding 
country. Lime, clay, and sand are found in the immediate vicinity 
timber and water are abundant; the country is picturesque, as well as 
healthy ; the river abounds in fish; and the enterprising projectors have 
begun to build roads, wharves, bridges, and other conveniences. Tho town 
is regularly laid out, like all Spanish towns, with the streets at right angles, 
and a square in the centre. It has a large river frontage, and will soon 
have all the conveniences necessary for carrying on a considerable trade, and 
forming a comfortable home. The situation and prospects are promising, 
and people are rapidly attracted to the spot. It will in time, we hope, be 
an additional emporium for the trade of England, and will help to make the 
fine and fertile region in which it is situated the abode of a great and 
flourishing people. The country has all the material elements of wealth 
and greatness, and needs only that the spirit of industry and enterprise 
now imparted to it should strengthen, to become extremely flourishing, 


Licnum Virz.—In a work on the productions of Algeria, 
M. A. Buis gives some curious details respecting the wood of the lignum 
vite, which is found in the Great Atlas, and which of itself covers more 
than 400,000 acres of ground. The lignum vite is the citron of Pliny, and 
is the finest wood for cabinet-work known. It was used for these purposes 
in very remote times. The Romans em: gt eee it almost to the exclusion of 
every other wood in the manufacture o eir most expensive furniture, 
expending on it prices almost incredible. 


Sparrows ror New ZeaLanpd.—It appears from the papers 
that in New Zealand the country, at particular seasons, isinvaded by armies 
of caterpillars, which clear off the in crops as completely as if mowed 
down by ascythe. With the view of counteracting this plague a nevel im- 
Riker has been made. It is thus noticed by the Sout. Cross :—*‘ Mr. 

rodie has shi; three hundred sparrows on board the Swordfish, care- 
fully selected from the best hedgerows in England. The food alone, he in- 
forms us, put on Loard for them cost £18. ‘this sparrow question has been 
a long-standing joke in Auckland ; but the necessity to farmers of small 
birds to keep down the grubs is admitted on all sides. There is no security 
in New Zealand against the invasion of myriads of caterpillars which de- 
vastate the crops. Mr. Brodie has already acclimatised the pheasant, which 
is abundant in the north. The descent from the pheasant to sparrows is 
somewhat of an anti-climax; but, should the latter multiply, the greatest 
benefit will have been conferred on the country.” 


Trapping A TiceR.—An ingenious mode of tiger-killing is 
employed by the natives of Oude. They gather a number of the broad 
leaves of the prauss-tree, which much resembles the sycamore, and, having 
well besmeared them with a kind of birdlime, they strew them in the 
animal's way, taking care to lay them with the prepared side uppermost. 
Let a tiger but put his paw on one of these innocent-looking leaves, and his 
fate is settled. Finding the leaf stick to his paw, he shakes it, in order to 
rid himself of the nuisance, and, finding that 


d, and rubs his head and face on the earth, in his 
getfree. By so shag Poa only adds fresh birdlime to his hea 
body, and limbs, agglutinates sleek fur together in unsightly tufts, an 


finishes by hoodwinking himself so thoroughly with leaves and birdlime 


week ,and contains several recommendations, chiefiy of detail. It recom- 
mends the amalgamation of all corps under 500 each, as in Scotland, and 
the restriction of recruiting to the counties and districts to which the corps 
belong; it suggests that the age for ac: ce of volunteers be from six- 
teen to forty years, and that the stand of height be reduced from five 
feet four to five feet for the infantry, but that the artillery militia should be 
Enso that certain inducements be held out to secure the re-enrol- 
ment of volunteers whose period of service is about to expire, and the en- 
-rolment into the militia of those soldiers of the line who are annually dis- 
charged from the regular forces under the Limited Enlistment Act; that a 
free kit be allowed to every volunteer on enrolment ; that certain regulations 
be laid down for increasing the efficiency of regimental officers and 
a proper scheme of promotion and pay. The militia must, it is said, be 
trained at least twenty-eight days a year, the minimum number of twenty- 
one days being utterly insufficient. Musketry instruction for the militia 
ne immediate attention, and it is su that non-commissioned 
officers be instructed at Hythe and elsewhere, that improved rifles be sup- 
lied to all regiments, and that prizes be offered for good rifie-shooting 
during training. - posts ct Pata : cee aw Ss 
At a meeting of the Senatus Academicus of the University of 
Glasgow, on the 3rd inst., the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred 
on the Rev, John Park, M.A., Minister of the parish of Cadder. 
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EPITOME OF NEWS—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The Prussian Government are fitting out a diplomatic and 
scientific expedition to Japan. 

The death of ex-Baron Pennefather took place on Saturday last 
at bis residence near Clonmel. 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of d have 
presented £50 to the London Rifle Brigade, through the Lord i 

A letter from the Hague states that M van Meurs, the Minister 
of War, had tendered his resignation. 

Jones, the attorney’s clerk, who was charged with the murder 
of Mrs. Baker at Ledbury, was acquitted on Thursday week. 

The foundation-stone of the Moravian Chapel at Dukinfield 
was laid on Saturday by Mr. Joseph Lees, Hey, near Oldhaw. 

It is rumoured that Madame Goldschmidt is about to resume 
concert-singing, and to take a tour in Ireland, accompanied by HerrJoachim. 

Sir Henry Bartle Edward Frere, K.C.B., has been appointed an 
ordinary member of the Council of the Governor-General of India. 

On Saturday morning last un explosion of gunpowder occurred 
at the Ballincollig powder-mills, near Cork, causing the loss of four lives. 

The deliveries of tea in London estimated for last week were 
552,180 lb., an increase of 66,380 lb., compared with the previous statement. 

A fire broke out in the night of the 2nd in the police-office of 
the Hotel de Ville at Hamburg, and before it could be got under a number 
of oficial papers were destroyed. 

A Roman villa has been discovered by Mr. W. Spickernell at 
Carisbrooke, in the Isle of Wight. It is in the valley which extends to 
Bowcombe, below the castle and near the village of Carisbrooke. 

Letters from Nelson, New Zealand, mention that a considerable 
sum of money was likely to be voted by the Provincial Council for harbour 
improvements and for the erection of a new lighthouse. 

Prince Constantine of Oldenburg, uncle of the reigning Duke, 


and cousin of the Emperor of Russia, has, with the Princess and their 
children, seven in number, arrived in Paris. 


The kingdom of the Netherlands, in 1858, contained 1,995,275 — 


Protestants ; 1,224,192 Catholics ; 5427 Jansenists; 24 Greeks; 64,676 Jews; 
and 1301 persons attached to no particular communion. 

John Benjamin Haynes, who was left for execution at Winchester, 
ey esis last week, has had his sentence commuted to penal servitude 

or life. 

The Recordership of the ancient borough of Clitheroe, vacant 
by the death of John Addison, Hsq., has been conferred upon T. Flastings 
Ingham, Esq., the Judge of the Kendal County Court. 

The concession of the railway from Toulon to the Italian 
frontiers, with a branch to Draguignan and another branch from Privas to 
Crest, has been granted to the Mediterranean company. 

Mr. Labouchere’s title will be Baron Taunton, of Taunton, 
which place he represented in the House of Commons for more than thirty 
years. 

Mr. Edwin Griesbach is appointed her Majesty’s Vice-Consul 
[ ene Brazil ; and Mr. Alfred Dick is appointed Vice-Consul at Mazatlan, 

exico. 

Richard Broughton, of Rose Cottageyard, Roundhay, near Leeds, 
‘was murdered on Saturday last by two men at Gipton Wood, who fractured 
his skull with a bludgeon, and robbed him of a silver watch. 

Prince Louis of Bavaria, brother of the Empress of Austria, is 
about to see (morganatically) Mdlle. Mendel, a Jewess, the daughter of 
a jeweller. The lady will assume the title of Baroness de Walhcrsesa. 

On Saturday last John Riley, who had murdered his wife, by 
cul her throat, at Hull, was hanged at York Castile, in the presence of 
some thousands of spectators, 

The funeral of the late Earl of Minto took place on Saturday 
last at Minto, near Hawick, Roxburghshire. It was conducted in a most 
private manner. 

On Wednesday week the ceremony of opening the new line 
completed from Stoke, through Biddulph, to a point rather over a mile 

‘om Congleton station, where it forms a junction with the main liae, took 
place under favourable auspices. 

A strike took place amongst the Birkenhead cabmen on Thurs- 
day week, and not a single cab could be obtained in the tywnship. The 
cause of this movement was the compulsory adoption of a 6d. fare in the 
new acale of rates issued by the loval commissioners. 

The visitors at the South Kensington —- ae week wera is 
Oa Monday, Tuesday, and S.turday (free days), 3787; on Moaday 
Tuesday (free evenings), 3331 ; on the three students’ days (admission to the 
public 6d.), 709 ; one students’ evening (Wednesday), 128 Total, 7955. 

It isstated that a R-yal Commission will speedily be issued 
fer the amendment of the law and evidence in the Courts of Equity. It 
will be presided over by the Lord Chancellor, and will comprise the leading 
law Lords and other high legal functionaries. 

The two men named Henry Carey and William Picket, who 
were convicted at the recent Assizes at Lincoln for the murder of Mr. Wm. 
Stevenson, of Sibsey, Linco'nshire, were hanged on Friday week at 
Lincoln. 

Ystrad-bridge, on the high road to Swansea, which crosses the 
River Tawe at a short distance from the Ynyscedwm Arms Inn, fell on 
Friday week, with a terrible noise. The accident was unattended by injury 
to any person. 

'A train from Wigan arrived at the Preston station on 
Wednesday week in flames. A spark from the engine, it is presumed, set 
fire to the luggage on the top of one of the carriages, hence the accident. 
The burning mass was at once removed from its position, and rapidly ex- 
tinguished. The train was only delayed half an hour. 

Early on Sunday morning a dense mist came over the North 
Fo when a collier ran into the steam-packet Ondine, as she was goin: 
into the Downs, and was completely cut in two. Boats were lowered, an: 
Captain Hunt, with his crew, succeeded in saving five of the crew of the 
coilier, four being drowned. eae 

The remains of the burnt ship Zuastern Monarch, now lying in 
shoal water off Haslar Hospital, near the mouth of Portsmouth harbour, 
were sold by public auction on the 4th inst for £900. The purchaser im- 
mediately after the auction resold his bargain to a third party for 1000 
gumeas. 4 j 

On the 1st inst. took place the inauguration on the battle-field 
of Minden of a monument raised in remembrance of the victory gained on 
that field on August 1, 1759, over the French army by the united troops of 
Png and, Prussia, Hanover, Hesse Cassel, Saxe-Gotha. Brunswick, and 
Schaumbourg-Lippe, under the command ef the Duke of Brunswick. 

The Durham Chronicle says:—“ The fortifications at the 
entrance to the Tyne are now assuming a formidable character. Earthworks 
are being erected for the reception of heavy guns both in the castleyard and 
at Clifford Fort, and the walls surrounding the castle have been loopholed 
for the action of musketry.” % d 

The Chatham sailed from Southampton on aus ates for 
Algoa Bay with 239 emigrants selected by the Hon: William e com- 
ie appointed by the Cape Colony to conduct their emigration. Of 
the number embarked there were 116 English, 84 Scotch, and 89 Irish; 41 
married couples, with 69 children, 43 single men, and 25 single wome. 

A Turin letter in the Indépendance Belge states that a defensive 
confederation appears to have been decided on between Modena, Tuscany, 
and the tions. For military purposes the three States will be con- 
sidered as one, and the command of all the central forces of Italy will be 
given to one General. 4 
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HANDEL’S MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


EVERY visitor to Westminster Abbey has observed the monument to 
the memory of tho illustrious musician represented in the annexed 
Engraving, It was erected soon after Handel's death, and is esteemed 
one of the finest works of the celebrated Roubilliac. The statue is 
a noble piece of sculpture, While it gives a lifelike idea of the face 


HANDEL'S MONUMENT, BY ROUBILLIAC, IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


and person of the man, it has an elevated and poetical character, 
worthy of the inspired artist. Tho figure is disincumbored of the 
uncouth garb of the time ; the attitude is easy and novle ; he appears, 
with rapt countenance and eyes raised to heaven, to be singing his 
own divine strain, ‘‘I know that my Kedeemer liveth!” while tho 
notes are sy ona oe by the harp of an angel. The whole com- 
position is grand and impressive, and forms a monument worthy of 
the illustrious man in whose honour it was raised. 


THE ANDRIESKY CHURCH, KIEF, SOUTHERN 
RUSSIA. 
Kier, or Kiew, also written Kiev and Kiow, is the chief town of the 
government of that name, in 50° 27’ N. lat. and 30° 27’ 45" © long., 
situated on an ascent which rises from the right bank of the Dnieper. 
Over the river there is thrown a bridge of boats. The channel of 


THE ANDRIESKY CHURCH, KIEF, SOUTHERN RUSSIA. 


late years has so decreased in depth, and has become so narrow, that 
it is entirely unnavigable by vessels of any burden, and even small 
eraft are compelled to keep in the middie of the stream. A 
The town is divided into three districts: the first, Petschersk, is 
the original fortress, and es peculiar sanctity in the eyes of 
devout Russians, through its caverns and catacombs, which enshrine 


the carefully-preserved bodies of one hundred and eighteen saints. ” 


Old Kiew, or Sophienstadt, contains the Archbishop's Palace and the 
noble Cathedral of St. Sophia. Podol is the quarter chiefly inhabited 
by the better classes, and possesses numerous churches, a palace 
occasionally occupied by some member of the Imperial family, and 
the Court of Judicature. Sladinirstadt was founded in the reign of 
the second Catherine, but has never grown into any importance. 
Kief possesses a university, established twenty four or twenty- 
five years ago, and ed after Russia’s favourite saint, Vladimir, 
which is now the repository of the manuscripts and a library of 
46,000 volumes, colle by the Volh 
The university is also richly 


ian Lyceum at Krzeminiec, 


endowed with the revenues formerly 
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belonging to the Lyceum, which was removed to Kief during cortain 
civil commotions, and gs ‘gros by the ukases of November 8 
and December 2b, 1833. It contains nearly a hundred profossors 
and masters, and upwards of two hundred and fifty students, who 
are drawn from the governments of Volyhnia, Podolia, and Kiov. 
There is here, moreover, a large ecclesiastical college, the most an- 
cient in all the Russias, dating from 1588, which supports ten or 
twelve keen and upwards of 1000 students. Tho cathedral is 
a fine structure ; and some of the churches, especially the Andriesky, 
of which we furnish an Illustration, are excellent specimens of the 
peculiar architecture affected by the Greek Christians. Tho Andri- 
esky is built upon the summit of the hill a little above the town, its 
= per es, and crosses being conspicuous enough from every 
part of i 

The government of Kiev embraces an area of 20,540 square miles— 
one third more than the whole extent of England and the Principality. 
Its north-eastern boundary is formed by the Dnieper, which runs 
along the frontier for 250 miles, varying in width from 600 to 
1200 feet, and receiving as tributaries the Pujetz, Usza, Telerow, 
Irpen, Ron, Stugena, and Tiasmin. The climate is temperate, dry, 
and healthy ; the soil fruitful, and well adapted to tho operations of 
the agriculturist, producing millet, hemp, flax, tobacco, pulse, and 
corn, and all kinds of vegetables and fruit. The timber is abundant 
and of excellent quality, Oxen are bred in large numbers, and great 
herds of swine are maintained in the forests, where deers, hares, 
So quaiis, and partridges afford constant exercise for a skilful 
rifle. 

_The inhabitants of this extensive and prosperous government are 
Little Russians, and, according to trustworthy authorities, offer 
a favourable contrast in character and disposition to the majority of 
the subjects of tho Czar. They are great musical amateurs, and 
lighten the hours of labour with cheerful songs devoted to the praise 
of the beautiful in nature and woman, to passionate panegyrics of 
love, and to eulogiums on brandy. They build their houses of the 
branches of trees and brushwood, which they strengthen internall 
and externally with coatings of clay, thatch, whitewash, and wit, 
great care maintain scrupulously clean, 

The trade both of the province and its chief town consists in im- 
porting metals, wine, salt, and the manufactured goods of England, 
while the exports consist of the principal produce of the country. 
The Polish landowners possess large estates and are paramount in 
wealth and influence; but Great Russians, as they are called, Jews, 
and Germans are mixed with the population. The province is an 
archbishopric of the first class, erected in 932, and contains 1804 
parishes. The archbishop’s palace is one of the principal edifices in 
the chief town. 

The population of the government of Kief exceeds a million and 
a half. The town of Kief contains about 50,000 inhabitants. It is 
distant from St. Petersburg about 700 miles, from Moscow 430, 
and lies 260 miles to the north of Odossa. 


SKETCHES FROM ROME. 


THE proposition to place the Pope at the head of the contemplated 
Confederation of the Italian States has added a new interest to the 
city of Rome, which would in such a case become literally, as it is 
now poetically, the capital of Italy. Assuming, therefore, that some 
Illustrations from the Eternal City would not at the present period 
be mistimed, we have given two on pages 170 and 171—namely, 
“The Castle and the Bridge of St. Angelo,” and “The Ruins of 
the Temple of Saturn ;” and subjoined are some particulars, from 
‘‘Murray’s Handbook to Rome,” of the subjects of our Engravings. 


THE CASTLE OF ST, ANGELO. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian, now the Castle of St. Angelo, is the 
celebrated Papal fortress of Rome. ‘This massive edifice was erected. 
by Hadrian about a.D. 130, on the right bank of the Tiber, within 
the gardens of Domitia, the aunt of Nero. The idea was probably 
suggested by the mausoleum of Augustus, which stood on the oppo- 
site bank of the river, the last Imperial niche in which having beon 
oceupied by the ashes of Nerva rendered another necessary. 

Turn to the Mole which Hadrian rear'’d on high, 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt's piles, 
Colossal copyist of deformity, 
Whoee travell’d fantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model doom'd the artist's toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 
His shrunken ashes, raise this dome! How smiles 
The gazer's eye with philosophic mirth, 
To view the huge design which sprung from such a birth { 

The tomb was probably completed by Antonius Pius, who removed 
the ashes of Hadrian from Puteoli, where they had been deposited 
in atemporary sepulchre. Hadrian died ‘at Bais; but we know, on 
the authority of Dion Cassius, that he was interred near the Aélian 
bridge, in atomb which he had himself erected; his remains were, 
therefore, deposited here After the time of Hadrian it hecame 
the sepulchre of Lucius Verus and the Antonines, and of many of 
their successors down to the time of Septimus Severus. Antoninus 
Pius was buried here a.p. 161; Mareus Aurelius, 180; Commodus, 
192; Septimus Severus, 211. It is a massive creular tower, 987 
feet in circumference, cased on the outside with huge rectangular 
courses of peperino, and standing on a square basement, each side of 
which is 247 feet in length. Procopius, who saw itin the sixth 
century, before it was despoiled, is the oldest writer by whom it is 
described. His description still affords a better idea of the original 
structure than any conjectural restorations. <“‘ Itis built,” ho says, 
of Parian marble; the square blocks fit closely to each other 
withecut any cement. It has four equal sides, each a stone's throw 
in length. In height it rises above the walls of the city. On the 
summit are statues of men and horses, of admirable workmanship, 
in Parian marble.” He goes on to state tht it had been converted 
into a fortress considerably before his time, but without injury to 
the decorations; and he tells us that in the subsequont wars against 
the Goths the statues were torn from their pedestals by the besieged, 
and hurled down upon their assailants. Its first conversion into a 
fortress dates probably fom the time of Honorius, about aD. 423. 
In the wars of Justinian we know that it was successfully held by 
the Goths and the Greeks, and that it at length passed into the 
possession of the Exarchs, and became their citadel in Rome. At the 
close of the sixth century, according to the Churzh tradition, while 
Gregory the Great was engaged in a processida to St. Peter's 
for the purpose of offering up a solemn servic» to avert the 

stilence which followed the inundation of 589, the Archangel 

ichael appeared to him standiog on the summit of the fortce sin 
the ect of Sheathing his sword, to signify that the pizgaue was stayed. 
In commemoration of this event the Pope erecte | a chapel on the 
summit, which was subsequently superseded by a statue of the 
Archangel. The name of St. Angelo was derived from this cireum- 
stance, but it does not appear to have boen applied for several 
centuries after that event, In the tent’ century the mis)! um 
was the fortress of Marozia, and the scene of many of tooxe 
events which have rendered her rame and that of her mother, 
Theodora, so disreputably celebrated i. the his‘ory of that troubled 
period. John XII., the grandson of tho latter, ab. it A D. 960, was 
the first Pope who occupied it as a place of military strength. In_ 
985 itwas seized by Crescenzio Nomentano, the Consul, wo increased 
the fortifications to defend himself against the Enpor Otho IIL, 
who had marched an army into Rome in defence of the Pops. From 
this personage it acquired the name of the Castello di Crescenzio, 
under which it is described by several old writers. Tho history of 
the fortress from this time would be little less than an epitome of 
the history of Rome through the troubles of the middle ages. It 
will be sufficient to mention that in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries it was held by the Orsinis. It is supposed to have been 
reduced to its present form in 1878, when it was occupied by the 
French Cardinale who opposed the election of Urban VI. Boniface 
IX. repaired the fortress; and Alexander VI., about the year 1500, 
raised the upper part, and strengthened the base by erecting the 
bulwark of travertine between it and the bridge; he completed the 
covered gallery which leads from the Castle to the Vatican, begun by 
John XXIII. on the foundations of the Leonine walls. Urban VIII, 
in 1644, constructed the outworks of the fortress from the designs 


f Bernini, and leted the fortifications by furnishing them 
with dacities: indie With the bronze stripped from the roof of the 
Pantheon, The ancient portion of the b , forming the circular 
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mass below the brickwork, may easily be distinguished 
from the latter additions of the Popes. All the upper 
part is modern. The ancient HG dear] basement 
was laid opea on one side in 1825, and found to consist 
of blocks of poperino mixed with brickwork. About 
the same time the original entrance facing the bridge 
was laid open, and excavations were commenced in the 
interior, which were attended with very interesting 
results. In was ascertained that the immense mass con- 
tained in the centre a large square sepulchral chamber, 
to which led a high and wide winding corridor from a 
species of atrium opposite the entrance, the greater 

ortion of which the visitor is now enabled to examine, 

his spiral corridor—which we now descend with the aid 
of torches from a door leading out of the modern stair- 
case—is thirty feet high and eleven feet wide, built of 
brick in the very best style, and still retains traces of 
its marble facing and some fragments of the white 
mosaic with which it was paved, It was lighted by two 
perpendicular pyrimidal apertures, which serve to show 
the enormous thickness of the walls, The entrance is a 
massive and very lofty arch of travertine, opening 
towards the Ailian bridge, but now blocked up. 
Opposite this doorway is a niche which contained the 
colossal head of Hadrian, nowin the Vatican Museum, 
The sepulchral chamber, in the form of a Greek cross, 
is in the centre of the mausoleum; the largest niche is 
supposed to have contained the urn inclosing the ashes 
of Hadrian, whilst those of his successors were placed 
in the others. It is lighted by two windows perforated 
in the thickness of the walls ; the modern stairs leading 
to the upper part of the edifice pass over it. Excavations 
have Jaid open a portion of the ancient level, and the 
lateral niches are seen by descending into the cells 
beneath the steps. The workmanship is of the best 
kind: the immense blocks of peperino are fitted 
with the utmost nicety, and yet the holes in the 


NX 
walls, and the ornaments discovered during the ex- « 
cavations, prove that they were covered with marble. 


Among the objects found at various times in the { 

ruins of the Moles Hadriani are the large granite sarco- \ 
ws and the bust of Hadrian in the Vatican; the \ \ 
arberini Faun, now at Munich ; the Dancing Faun, in \ \ 
the Florence Gallery ; and the porphyry urn, removed 
by Innocent II. to the Lateran, for his own tomb. Some 
of the sepulchral inscriptions of the Antonines existed 
until the time of Gregory XIII, by whom they were 
removed, and the marble on which they were engraved 
cut up to decorate the Chapel of St. Gregory in St. 
Peter's. In the modern part of the building, the saloon, 
painted in fresco by Pierino del Vaga, is worthy 
of notice. Its roof is decorated with elegant ara- 
besques and ornaments in stucco; on the walls are 
represented battle-scenes, painted by G. da Scioccolante ; 
on that upon the right on entering is the portrait of 
P. del Vaga. Ascending higher is the square saloon, 
now converted into a barrack-room, ornamented with 
frescoes and stucco reliefs by Giulio Romano ; the latter 
are very beautiful, as well as the paintings of sea- 
nymphs, although both have suffered greatly from 
neglect. Opening out of this hall is a circular apart- 
ment surrounded by presses, in which were once pre- 
served the secret archives of the Vatican. In the centre 
stands a huge iron-bound chest, in which were placed the Papal 
treasures when the Pope was forced to take refuge in the Castle 
of St. Angelo. Ascending still higher are several dark and dismal 
cells ; one larger than the rest contains a great number of oil-jars, 
and is supposed to have served as a store for thatcommodity, whilst 
others will have it that the oil preserved here was heated, and used 
as a means of defen -e by being poured on the assailants. Near ths 
are some small cells, evidently used to contain criminals, in one of 
which the custode will have it that Beatrice Cenci was confined — 
more probably her brothers. A winding stair now leads to the plat- 
form on the summit, from which the view over the city, and the 
N.E. part of the Campagna, is very fine. There is no point from 
which the gigantic mass of St. Peter's and the Vatican is seen to 
more advantage. The bronze statue of the Archangel was cast by 
the Flemish sculptor Wenschefeld, for Benedict XI[V., to replace 
one in marble by Kaffaele da Montelupo, now preserved in a niche 
at the top of the great stairs. The celebrated girandola is no longer 
displayed from this castle at Ea-ter, and at the Feast of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, on the 28th and 29th of June. It was the grandest 
exhibition of fireworks in the world. Since the occupation of the 
Castle of St. Angelo by the French, who have made it the head- 
quarters of their artillery, it is exhibited on the Monte Pincio. The 
strength of the castle as a military position is by no means remark- 
able; and it is considered by engineers to be quite incapable of any 
long defence against the improved system 

of modern warfare. 
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AUGUSTIN PAJOU, THE SCULPTOR, 


portico as it stands is the most tasteless monument of the Forum. 
Poggio, who describes it, saw it nearly entire in the fifteenth century ; 
during his stay in Rome the greater part of the temple was 
demolished, and he mentions having witnessed the destruction of 
the cellaand many of themarble ornaments, for the purpose of making 
lime. The destination of this temple has been settled by the recent 
discovery of the Milliarium Aureum at one of its ay gles, on the side of 
the Clivus Capitolinus, which passed before it ; and which is further 
confirmed by an iuscription on an altar found near it, now in the 
Museum of the Capitol, which refers to the Aurarium or Treasury, 
which it is well known formed a part of the Temple of Saturn. 


PAJOU, THE SCULPTOR. 


Avaustin Pasou, the sculptor, was born in Paris, in November, 
1730, of poor parents. His father was a journeyman decorative 
painter. At the early age of fourteen Augustin had already found 


time to make wax models of insects, birds, &c., by which practice 
he hoped to facilitate his apprenticeship with some sculptor of 
note. Passing one day in the Faubourg Saint Antoine, of which 
his family were denizens, he heard by accident that the sculptor 
Alain was in want of a pupil; and, as young Pajou’s heart was set 
upon succeeding in the career he had selected for himself, he entered 


THE BRIDGE OF 8T. ANGELO. 


This noble bridge, the ancient Pons 
Alius, so called from one of the names of 
the Emperor Hadrian. by whom it was 
built, crosses the Tiber immediately 
opposite the Castle of St. Angelo. The 
whole of it is ancient, with the exception 
of some restorations of stonework and 
the parapets. Medals of Hadrian repre- 
sent the bridge as we now see it, with 
three large arches of equal size in the 
centre, and smaller ones on each side ; 
and a dedicatory inscrip’ion to the same 
Emperor formerly existed on it, stating 
it to have been erected in his third Con- 
sulate. It was constructed by Hadrian 
to afford the means of reaching his 
mausoleum. In the middle ages it 
was covered with booths or shops, by 
which the passage was so much con- 
tracted that the pressure of the crowd 
during the jubilee of 1450 caused the 
death of 200 people, In consequence of 
this accident the booths were removed 
and the bridge restored to its original 
form. In 1530 Clement VII. erected at 
the extremity the statues of St Peter 
and St Paul. In 1688 Clement IX. built 
the present parapet, and added the ten 
angels which stand upon the piers. The 
one which bears the cross is by Bernini, 
the others are by his scholars. 


THE TEMPLE OF SATURN. 


This temple stood on the Clivus Capi- 
tolinus, overlooking the Roman Forum, 
called, by Poggio, Bracciolini, in the 
fifteenth century, and by others the _ 
Temple of Concord. The ruin consists 
of a rude Tonic portico of eight granite 
columns standing upon a basement of 
travertine. Six of these columns are in front, and two on the flanks ; 
but they have been so clumsily restored that the intercolumniations 
are unequal; the columns are of different diameters, the mouldings of 
the base are irregular. and the capitals of white marble are in the 
lowest style of the Ionic order. The pediment is a mixture of brick 
and travertine with fragments. taken from other buildings, and has 
arches over the intercolumniations. On the architrave is the in- 
scription—Senatvs .° Populysqye . Romanvs—Incendio . Con- 
symptym . Restityit.” The restoration, whenever it took place, was 
conducted without any regard to the principles of art; ‘and the 


boldly into the presence of Maitre Alain, who, struck by the boy's 
firm bearing, immediately installed him, and, to judge of his ability, 
desired him to model in clay a charming group which he placed be- 
fore his él@ve. But Pajou was so embarrassed by the presence of the 
other pupils, who seemed to ridicule the audacity of the young an 
that at first he could not find courage to touch his work; at length 
the hour of repose came, and, in the absence of his tormentors from 
the workshop, he created, out of the simple means at his disposal, a 
model which immediately obtained for him the admiration of his 
fellows and the esteem and friendship of his master, who had the 


merit of encouraging genius. Four after he-had 
the satisfaction of voce pro receive the 
prize of Rome, a great distinction, to which all French 
artists aspire. Pajou passed seven of continuous 
study in Italy, and returned to France an accom- 
lished and an experienced artist. At the age of 
Pairty he was received a member of the French 
Academy. His remarkable composition and execution 
of a ‘Pluto holding a chained Cerberus” was the 
immediate origin of this distinction. It is to him 
that Paris owes a part of her beautiful Fountain 
of the Innocents, the sculptures of the Palais Royal, 
&c. The decorations of the Opera at the Palace of 
Versailles are also due to his artistic talent. His great 
merit consisted in the nobleness and dignity he t! 
into the attitudes of the persons he sepresented,— 
shown more especially in his statues of Buffon (at the 
Jardin des Plantes), Turenne (at Versailles), Bossuet, 
and Pascal. Some of his best works are at the Louvre. 
He executed altogether one hundred and bon Bnd 
important pieces of sculpture. He was one of the 
earliest members of the Institute of Fine Arts, and 
Napoleon himself attached to his breast the cross of the 
Legion of Honour, as a recompense for a life passed in 
the continual exercise of Jabour, honour, and integrity. 
Augustin Pajou died on May 8, 1809, at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

An extraordinary circumstance, and one which lends 
an additional interest to our Engraving, is that Pajou’s 
son became’a very distinguished painter, and that his 
grandson, M. Augusta Pajou, handles the brush and the 
pencil with the family abi'ity. It is he who has drawn 
the portrait of his grandfather which accompanies this 
article; and we feel a sincere pleasure ourselves in 
paying a tribute of respect to one who was called 
by his contemporaries the ‘ Restorer of the Art of 
Statuary in France.” 


NEW BOOK AUCTION ROOM OF MESSRS. 
PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, LEICESTER-SQUARE. 


Tun “large room,” as old Mr. Christie would bave ad- 
vertised it and we now call it, of Messrs. Puttick and 
“Simpson, the eminent auctioneers, so well known to 
every buokbuyer in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Paris, 
Vienna, Boston, and New York, is one of the very 
best rooms to be found in any city for the show 
and sale of books. It stands on a half of the octagon 
painting-room of that prince—for prices—of English 
painters, Sir Joshua Reynolds. It is on the west 
side—the. fashionable side; and here Johnson and 
Boswell, Gibbon and Burke, Tom Warton and Joo 
Warton, Kitty Fisber and Nelly O’Brien—to say 
nothing of Dukes and Duchesses, Marquises and Mar- 
chionesses, Earls and Countesses, Viscounts and Vis- 
countesses, Barons and Baronesses—sat on ‘the 
throne,” or stood on “the dais,” for future life—ay, 
and a permanent life—from Sir Joshua's pencil. Sir 
Joshua lived in No. 47, Leicester-fields, as the square 
was then called, for thirty years. He died in the house 
of Messrs. Puttick and Simpson; and the walls—the 
rooms are altered—still talk of him ; they are redolent 
with recollections of. him. The house has been fortunate. After 
Reynolds's death it passed into the hands of Lord Inchiquin, who 
loved Reynolds and his art; and, after a short interval, took a 
literary tum, and became the home of the Western Literary and 
Scientific Institution. Some very pleasant meetings were held at 
this institution ; but for want of vitality, or funds, or the sustaining 
interest of some one member, it at last. dwindled away into a 
dreary void. In search, by necessity of the termination of their 
Piccadilly lease, of a new “‘large room” (Christie size), Messrs, 
Puttick and Simpson, with a subtle prescience, turned their eyes to 
the falling lease of Sir Joshua’s house in Leicester-square. Reynolds 
had enlarged a comparatively small house ; Lord Incbiquin, with 
the air of a nobleman, had added to the painter's painting-room ; 
and the Western Literary Scientific Institution, with the air an 
without the purse of Rothschild, added largely and importantly to 
the Reynolds and Inchiquin house. Our Engraving affords an 
accurate representation of the large room as it now appears. On the 
shelves round this large room Messrs. Puttick and Simpson 
exhibited, some few weeks ago, the whole of the valuable MsS. 
of the late Mr. Dawson Turner. On these shelves Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson can display with ready access ten thousand volumes. 
Gentlemen in the country woo talk loudly of possessing what poor 
Tom Rodd, now no longer in the flesh, was wont to call a handful 
of books, what think you, gentlemen, of this accessible and prompt 
f display of ten thousand volumes, weil 
catalogued, and to be sold well, and on 
; payment—sure payment—at once re- 
movable? Here is a place—as the Cheap 
Jack at the fair would say—for widows, 
executors, needy heirs, heiresses caring 
more for husbands than for libraries, to 
drive to, settle with and be settled with. 
We can assure our readers—need we 
assure them!—that Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson do not confine in this large 
room their sole attention to Harleian 
libraries and Turner MSS. Send a real 
cremona to this large room, and Mr. 
Puttick, with his duleet voice, will call 
willing advances and obtain a very largo 
sum for the said cremona, which bis in- 
telligent partner, Mr. Simpson, will, ac- 
cording to the wise conditions of sale, 
promptly hand over to the venders; or, 
should fortunate heirs or heiresses by any 
chance possess an autograph of William 
the Conqueror, or William Rufus, or 
Henry [., or Stephen. or even Henry Il., 
& or of Richard the Lion-hearted, or of 
King John of Lackland (who is said to 
have had so many palaces and acres), or 
even of Henry IIL, or of avy English 
: f King. down to ‘Richard IL, Mersrs. 
Puttick and Simpson will tell you at a 
glance what it is worth; but luckily 
Messrs. Puttick and Simpson know, as 
weli as the trustees of the British 
Museum, no King of England conde- 
- gcended to write his name before Richard 
_of Bordeaux, and tbat the first Prince of 
‘the blood in this country who is to pass 
a Civil Service examination is the Prince ~ 
_ of Weles, the future King over the Rose, 
‘ the Thistle, and the Shamrock. 
_ The first book-sale by legitimate auc- 
tion in England occurred in London in 
the year 1678, when Cnarles II. was 


MESSRS, PUTTICK AND SIMPSON’S AUCTION ROOM, LELCESTER-SQUARE, King. There was a copy of the cata- 


logue; it was Dr. Seaman’s, in J 
Dawson Turner’s sale at Messrs. Puttick and Simpson's. 
here in London caught the custom of selling books by auction from 
the Dutch. There are Dutch catalogues of the time of Charles I. 
But Seaman’s sale in 1678 is the first known book-sale in England. 
It is told in Scripture that a great temple was built without the 
sound of the hammer being heard within its walls. This ‘‘temple” 
¢ fet Puilek and, ai pat dedicated, to books and. bine ey 
pictures and cremonas—indeed, to everything of momen 
ture, art. and science—is “Sedicated to the ‘hassiee, and exists 
through the hammer, ; 
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